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: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


LOWER MILL, LONGPARISH, HAMPSHIRE. TEST VALLEY 


i In the Basingstoke, Andover, Winchester triangle. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MILL HOUSE WHICH HAS BEEN COMPLETELY MODERNISED 


\ 


ADJOINING 
MAIDENHEAD THICKET, BERKSHIRE 


144 miles to Station. 
Paddington 35 minutes. Lovely situation facing south. 


Charming Modern 


House 
With hall, 3 reception 
rooms and sun lounge, 
luxury kitchen. and 
offices, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 


All main services. 


Delightful garden of about 24, ACRES 
Cottage adjoining if required. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (53905 G.J.A.) 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL 
1 MILE FROM TADWORTH STATION 
Close to Walton Heath Golf Course. 
Excellent example of the work of Morley Horder. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms 
garden room, 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Complete central 
heating. 


All main services. 
Garage 
Magnificent garden. 


Cottage. Paddock. 


IN ALL JUST OVER 3 ACRES 
The House would be sold without the Paddock and Cottage 
Joint Sole Agents: HARRIE STACEY & SON, 6 Bell Street, Reigate 
(Tel. 2286) and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (34422 G.J.A.) 


COTSWOLDS 


_ Occupying a secluded position and having magnificent views. 
Within easy reach of Gloucester, Cheltenham and Kemble. 
if London 1% hours by frequent train service. 
CHARMING 17th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


Well modernised 
and in excellent 
order. 

3 reception rooms, 

6 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, staff flat. 
Main electricity. 
Good water supply. 

Cottage. 
Garages, farm build- 
ings. Easily main- 
tained garden. 
Pasture. 


IN ALL ABOUT 80 ACRES - 
‘Sole Agents: BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., Gloucester, and 


Attractive garden intersected by streams. 


j IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES. 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY _ (17870a G.J.A.) 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 


and is in excellent order, with 
300 YARDS OF TROUT FISHING ON BOTH BANKS 
The house is built of brick with a tiled roof and the accommodation comprises: 


ENTRANCE HALL, INNER HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 10 BEDROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS, STAFF FLAT. INDOOR SWIMMING POOL 
SQUASH COURT. OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 2 MODERN COTTAGES WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Woodland and 2 paddocks (let). 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


OXON—BUCKS BORDER 


In beautiful country high on the.Chilterns. Henley 9 miles. 
High Wycombe 12 miles. 
A DERIGHTEUL 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 


With many period 
features and modern 
additions in keeping. 


It is built of brick and 
flint with lattice win- 
dows and mellow tiled 
roof and is completely 
modernised. 3 recep- 
tion rooms; 5-6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating 
throughout. 


Main electric light, power and water. Modern drainage. 
2 garages. 2 loose boxes. Secluded easily maintained gardens. 
ABOUT 1% ACRES 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (51976S.C.M) 


SURREY. LONDON 19 MILES 
Close to Walton Heath amidst Common Land 
LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED MODERN BUNGALOW- 
COTTAGE 


& 

Large lounge, = i 
dining room, 
4 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

3 bedroomed guest or 
staff cottage. 


GARAGES FOR 4 


Main electric light, 
gas and water. 


Delightful garden and grounds, requiring minimum of upkeep. 
IN ALL 34% ACRES 
Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (46693 K.M.) 


KENT. LONDON 48 MILES 


Between Ashford and Tunbridge Wells. 
‘“ BRESSENDEN,” BIDDENDEN 
An attractive and well fitted modern house. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms 
4 principal bedrooms, 
dressing room, 4 bath- 
rooms, ‘staff suite with 
bathroom. Oil-fired 
central heating. Main 
electricity and water. 
2 Cottages, Garage for 
3 cars. Lovely gardens, 
Woodland. 
In all about 80 Acres. 
House and garden can 
be sold separately. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON OCTOBER 15 
at 20, Hanover Square, W.1 at 2.30 (unless previously sold). 
Joint Auctioneers: GEERING & COLYER, Hawkhurst (Tel. 3181), 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY (56388 K.M.) and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Ella Sa mae PPLE 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


14, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.1 crosvenor 6291 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


SUITABLE FOR CONVERSION COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE 


BIRTS FARMHOUSE 


9 ACRES 


AMPNEY CRUCIS GARDEN. PADDOCK 


NEAR CIRENCESTER 


FREEHOLD WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Approximately 
10 ROOMS AND 2 ATTICS 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


(unless previously sold privately). 


ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1959 


Estate water supply connected. 
AT 2.30 p.m. 


Wain electricity available. 


AT DOLLAR STREET HOUSE, 


BARN AND OUTBUILDINGS CIRENCESTER 


Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334-5). Land Agents: RYLANDS & CO., Cirencester (Tel. 53-4). 
Solicitors: BOWMAN & CURTIS HAYWARD, North West House, Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 (Tel. Paddington 3135). 


HAMPSHIRE Executors’ Sale, Ideal for Conversion and Development. 
Within 2 miles of the centre of Winchester. WINDLESHAM, SURREY 


The important residential property with Broiler Farm, known as Sunningdale Station 24 miles, London 27 miles 


THE IMPOSING RESIDENCE, GUNNERS 


LOT 1. The medium- 


: a With lounge hall, 
sized detached residence. 


4 reception rooms, 


LOT 2. Excellent Stable 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Block with Flat. domestic offices. 


LOT 3. The useful Pad- Detached stable and 
dock or building site. garage block. 


COTTAGE 
LOT 4. The BROILER 


FARM with accommoda- Main water, electricity and 
tion for 15,000 head of drainage. 
poultry. NEARLY 734 ACRES 
(Part suitable for building 
Wh RED BY AUCTION IN LOTS (unless previously sold) at the development). 
ROYAL HOTEL, WINCHESTER, on OCTOBER 26, 1959, at 3, p.m. 


Solicitors: AUCTION (if not previously sold privately) on TUESDAY, October 20, 


GODWIN, BREMRIDGE & CLIFTON, 8, St. Thomas Street, Winchester. followed by the Sale of the Furniture. : 
Full details from Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, Solicitors: Messrs. MAPLES, TEESDALE & CO., 6, Fredericks Place, 


South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2633), and 14, Curzon Street, W.1;and GEORGE Old Jewry, E.C.2 (MON 8711). 
HEAD & CO., 40, Baker Street, W.1 (Tel. Welbeck 1318). Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, W.1 


SHROPSHIRE 


Shrewsbury 15 miles. Birmingham 38 miles. Amongst accessible yet glorious unspoilt countryside. 
A MAGNIFICENT EXAMPLE OF A MEDIUM-SIZED TUDOR MANOR HOUSE OF UNDOUBTED CHARM AND CHARACTER 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


Main electricity. 
COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
Private water supply. 

GARAGE FOR 3-4 CARS 
FORMAL AND INFORMAL GARDENS 
KITCHEN GARDEN 
USEFUL PADDOCK 


ABOUT 8 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION ON THE 
PREMISES IN NOVEMBER, 
FOLLOWED IMMEDIATELY BY 
SALE OF THE CONTENTS 


PLAISH HALL, 
LONGVILLE 


HALL, DRAWING ROOM 
DINING ROOM, SITTING ROOM 
STUDY, LIBRARY, 6 PRINCIPAL 
BEDROOMS WITH 5 BATHROOMS 

EN SUITE 3 SECONDARY BEDROOMS 

WITH BATHROOM 

MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES 


Solicitors: Messrs. C. E. HALLIWELL & SON, 4, St. Mary’s Place, Bury, Lancs. 
Further particulars from the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 21522-3). 


NORFOLK PICTURESQUE ESSEX FARMHOUSE 
SWAFFHAM 4 MILES Between Colchester and Mersea. 


COMPACT RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY RURAL POSITION 


f 


HALL, RECEPTION 
, 3-4 RECEP M 
MODERN KITCHEN pede ATRESIA 
4-5 BEDROOMS 4 BEDROOMS . 
SELF-CONTAINED 
FLAT 2 ATTICS 
Main electric light and BATHROOM 
ches Main water and electricit 
CENTRAL HEATING ain water and electricity. 


EXTENSIVE RANGE Extensive range of out- 
OF OUTBUILDINGS buildings. 
Suitable for pigs and 

poultry. ABOUT 2 ACRES 


IN ALL 2 ACRES with a pretty pond. 


£4,950 


Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, East Anglian Office, 168, High Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 14, Curzon Street, W.1 
Street, Newmarket (Tel. 2231-2). i (GRO. 6291). 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


WEST SUSSEX 


In unspoilt country between Horsham and the coast. 
A CHARMING SMALL PERIOD HOUSE 


ae, Which has been restored 
hee and modernised, and 
contains: 


2 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
and staff sitting rooms. 


Main water and electricity. 
2 GARAGES 


Delightful garden with 
lovely views to the South 
Downs. 


HERTFORDSHIRE—ESSEX BORDER 


Amidst beautiful country overlooking village green. Within 5 miles of 
Bishop’s Stortford with its excellent train service to London. 
CHARMING, WELL-MODERNISED HOUSE 


Dating from the 16th 
Century and having 
delightful views. 


3 reception rooms, 5 prin- 

cipal bedrooms, 2 modern 

bathrooms, playroom, 
2 staff bedrooms. 


Central heating by Trianco. 


Main electric light 


SUPPLEMENT, 


and water. 
ABOUT 34 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD 
ONLY £5,000 
Sole Agents: WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, The Square, Storrington (591), 
Sussex, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (55944 CMS) 


MAYfair 3771 
(15 lines) 


Double garage. Stabling. 
IN ALL 5 ACRES 


Joint Sole Agents: EDWIN WATSON & SON, Bishop’s Stortford, and KNIGHT, 
FRANK & RUTLEY (18506 K.M.) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


HEREFORD OFFICE: DISTRICT BANK CHAMBERS, 14, BROAD STREET (Tel. 3087/88) 


NICHOLAS 


READING 54055 (4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1882) 


SONNING GOLF COURSE LOVELY CHILTERNS 


j (NEAR) 500 ft. up. South aspect. In rural surroundings yet only 

miles. Paddington 42 mins. 73 miles north of Reading. Paddington 42 minutes. 

oor CHARMING, OLD, BRICK AND TILED 16th- 

CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE restored and 

modernised. Hall, 2 rec., kitchen, 3 bed., bath, w.c. 

Garage. 34 ACRE. Main water, electric light and power, 
PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


Telegrams: 
“Galleries, Wesdo, London” 


1, STATION ROAD, 
READING 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 
REGENT 1184 (3 lines) 


MANOR COTTAGE 


WHITCHURCH-ON-THAMES 


Reading 34 
PER > ee 


WHITCHURCH, OXON 


On rising ground, facing south. Paddington 52 minutes. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
built in 1953 on an old garden site. Hall, lounge with 
dining recess, study, kitchen with Agamatic, partial 
central heating. 4 bed., bath., w.c. Detached garage. 
2 ACRE. Main electric light and power. 
PRICE £6,150 FREEHOLD 
to include new carpets, curtains, electrical 
equipment, etc. 


“s = . 2 megusemcere om 3 q 7 3 
Small modern Residence of character, handy for CRAZIES HILL, near WARGRAVE At the foot of the Chiltern Hills. Hall, cloaks., w.c., 


iy fe LOVELY OLD-WORLD VILLAGE RESIDENCE. 3 rec., bkfst room, kitchen, 5 bed., dressing room, bath., 

ted eee a oy old-world: p pees of Hall, cloaks.,. w.c., 2 rec., bkfst room with Agamatic for sep. w.c. Garage. Attractive garden. Main water, 
3 bed bath GER Goa garage. Pleasant garden. central heating, kitchen, 4 bed., 2 bath., 2 _W.C’s. electricity and gas. For sale privately or by Auction 
= 2 Seda MEMiiaciiackiices © = ’ Two garages. Lovely garden. Main water, electric light | during October. Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 

sg and power, and gas. Reading and London, and Mrs. N. C, TUFNELL & 

PRICE £4,600 FREEHOLD PRICE £6,400 FREEHOLD PARTNERS, Sunninghill and Streatley. 


eS 


GROsvenor 


2801 TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


KENT HILLS 42 ACRES 


Easy daily reach London, 5 miles Sevenoaks. 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN GEORGIAN STYLE 


7 bed. and dressing (h.and 

c.), 3 bath., lounge hall and 

3 reception. Staff flat: 

2 bed., bath., living room, 
kitchen. 


Oil-fired central heating. 
Main water and electricity. 


Double garage, heated 
glasshouses, farmhouse and 
buildings. 


Lovely grounds (part in 

natural state), lawns, swim- 

ming pool, hard tennis 
court, kitchen garden. 


Home Farm, and 14 Acres run commercially. 
TRESIDDER & G0., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (27290) 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) 
EFFINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2801) 
BOOKHAM (Tel. 2744) 


CUBITT & WEST 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen (Audley), London” 


DEVON — NEAR HONITON 
3 hours rail London. Good sporting district. On high ground, enjoying fine views. 
DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Modernised, in good order, well appointed, easy to run. 6 bedrooms (h. and c.), 4 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards room. Central heating. Main electricity. Garages for 4 
cars. Excellent cottage. Useful outbuildings. Delightful wooded grounds, inexpen- 
sive to maintain and affording complete seclusion. Lawns, orchard, paddock, etc. 
IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (25218) 


BUCKS. £6,000 


SUITABLE FOR INSTITUTIONAL OR SCHOLASTIC PURPOSES, 
OR DIVISION INTO FLATS 
2 miles main-line junction station, hour London, a mile from village. 

A FINE COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Hall, 4-5 rec. rooms, 4 bathrooms, shower rooms, 16 bedrooms. (Suitable for 
conversion to flats.) Central heating. Electric light. Garage for 5. Stabling. Cottage 

Easily maintained gardens and paddock. 9 AC 

TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (15139) 


BARGAIN FOR MODERNISATION 


SUSSEX, within 5 miles of the coast. On high ground with view. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, hall and kitchen. 4-roomed cottage. 
Useful outbuildings. Garage. 
Private water supply. Main electricity available. 
Small garden and farmland in a ring fence. 
ABOUT 20 ACRES. £3,850 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. GRO. 2861. (32308) 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 2345-7) 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5261) 
HINDHEAD (Tel. 63) 


HASLEMERE 
1 mile from station (Waterloo 55 mins.). Occupying one of the picked positions, a few 
minutes’ level walk from the town. 


GLORIOUS VIEW 


Adjacent National Trust 
and commons. 
Exceptionally attractive, 
light and spacious. 
Ready to walk in to. 


Lounge hall, 2 fine recep- 

tion, 5 bedrooms (4 with 

basins), bathroom, bright 
kitchen. 


Electric light and power. 
Gas. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Modern drainage 
GARAGE. WORKSHOP 


eget 


: About 2 ACRES, easily kept. 
ra FREEHOLD £8,900, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by the Agents: Cunitr & WxsT, Haslemere. 
Tel. 2345 (3 lines), 


WESTCOTT. Nr. DORKING 


2 miles Dorking North Station. 


A REALLY SUPERB NEW BUNGALOW 

Lovely high position on ey rs 
edge of village with ie E 

views to Ranmore Com- 

mon. 2 mins. buses and 
shops 


FULL AUTOMATIC 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Hall and cloaks., lounge/ 
dining room (29 ft. by 
21 ft.), American kitchen 
and refrigerator, Hoover- 
matic wash/spin drier, gas 
cooker, etc., 3 good bed- : 
rooms, luxury bathroom, bee f 

Built-in garage. oes Stee 
Secluded, easy to maintain 1/4 ACRE garden. 

£8,350 FREEHOLD 


Details from Sole Agents, Dorking Office, Tel. 2212-3, (D.798) 


SUPPLEMENT—4° 


Telephone: 
HYDe Park 8222 
(20 lines) 


BETWEEN 
LEATHERHEAD AND GUILDFORD 


1 mile from station with excellent train services to three London stations. 
A most attractive and COMPACT SMALL ESTATE OF 30 ACRES 


Occupying a delightful 
and rural situation. 


CHARMING 
RESIDENCE 


With hall and cloakroom, 

3 excellent reception 

rooms, 4-5 bedrooms. 

2 bathrooms and good 
kitchen. 


Main services. 
Central heating. 
2 GARAGES 


Grounds of some 30 acres, mainly pasture, small area of woodland and small 
orchard. “ 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Highly recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S8.65723) 


ESSEX—HERTS BORDER 


Sawbridgeworth 24 miles, Harlow 3 miles, Bishop’s Stortford 6 miles. 


The medium-sized and beautifully appointed 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


a “Roslyn House,”’ 
: Sheering. 

Hall with cloakroom, 
fine lounge with cocktail 
bar, dining room, 
sun loggia, 4 bedrooms, 
well-fitted bathroom 
with shower cubicle, 
model kitchen. 
Oil-fired central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Built-in garage. 
Attractively displayed 
gardens with hard tennis 
court, greenhouse, etc. 
Ar Freehold with 
Bs ie ‘ : : Possession. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION, OCTOBER 15, 1959 
Solicitors: Messrs. NOCKOLDS & SON, 6, Market Square, Bishop’s Stortford. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, 34, South Street, Bishop’s Stortford (Tel, 243/4), 

or 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


FRESH LN THE MARKET 
ONE MILE GERRARDS CROSS 


Fine position overlooking Misbourne Valley. 
A BEAUTIFULLY EQUIPPED MODERN (1955) RESIDENCE 
In first-class order. 


2 reception rooms, 
American-style kitchen, 
4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
luxury bathroon.' 


Oil central heating. 


Company's services. 


Garage. 


Small swimming pool. 


Garden with terrace, 
flowering trees, rough 
grassland, ete., 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £8,200 


Recommended by Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


EASTBOURNE 


5 minutes golf course, close buses, ete. 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-MAINTAINED RESIDENCE ON 2 FLOORS 


Principal suite of 
bedroom, dressing room 
and bathroom, 

4 other bedrooms 
(3 with basins), 
second bathroom, 

2 reception, 
staff sitting room, 
kitchen. 


(B.66941) 


Part central heating. 
All main services. 
EX@ELLENT GARAGE 
Delightful gardens, well 


secluded, of 
2/3 ACRE 


Recommended by Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (C.68778) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Selanlet, Piccy, 
London” 


WEALD OF KENT 


2 miles Headcorn, 8 miles Maidstone. 
DELIGHTFUL 16th-CENTURY FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
“LITTLE MOATENDEN,” HEADCORN 
contains a wealth of oak beams, wall timbers and joinery. 


Mainly on 2 floors. 


Hall with cloakroom, 
3 charming reception, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
up-to-date offices. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
GARAGE (2 LARGE 
CARS) 


Excellent farm and 
outbuildings. 


Matured pleasure gardens, 
lawn suitable tennis court, 
2 enclosures grassland. 


In all about é : — 
141/. ACRES ; : ‘ oe 
Vacant Possession except Farmland. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION, OCTOBER 28, 1959 


Solicitors: Messrs. CROSSMAN, BLOCK & KEITH, 16, Theobald’s Road, W.C.1. 
Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, as above. 


SURREY—FARNHAM 


Unusual situation, + mile of station and easy reach of the town. 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE 
with every modern comfort 
3 reception rooms, 
4 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, 
kitchen with Aga. 
Garage for 3/4 cars. 
Extensive outbuildings. 


Main electric light and 
water. 


Central heating. 


Charming garden and 
paddocks with the River 
Wey running through. 


IN ALL 5 ACRES LL be ¢ 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD £8,950 


Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents: 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, Si. James’s, S.W.1. (8.69136) 


BETWEEN CHICHESTER & THE COAST 


Close to famous yachting centre. Open views. 
PICTURESQUE 16th-CENTURY LONG LOW RESIDENCE 
in good order and well appointed throughout. 


Lounge hall, galleried hall, 
3 reception rooms. 
4+ bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, 
kitchen. ete. 


All main services. 


2 GARAGES 


Tastefully laid out gardens 
of about 11/2 ACRES 
REDUCED PRICE FOR FREEHOLD £7,250 


Recommended by 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


KENT, WITHIN 15 MILES OF LONDON 


DELIGHTFUL PERIOD MANOR HOUSE WITH MAGNIFICENT VIEWS 


3 reception rooms, “, ) , 
6 bedrooms, dressing room; 
2 bathrooms. 


(C.27437) 


All electric. Main water. 


Staff annexe. Garaging. 
Heated swimming pool. 
Hard tennis court. 


Useful farm buildings. 


22 ACRES 
high class productive 
market garden land, 
good pig and poultry 

buildings. 


FREEHOLD £17,000 


Strongly recommended as an exceptional property by the Sole Agents: i 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (K.57386) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS; AND MAYFIELD, SUSSEX 


HYDE PARK 
4304 


ESTABLISHED 1882 
IN A BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 


Within easy daily reach of London by road or rail. 


_ A Most Attractive Period House 
Oak timber framed with multi-coloured bricks and tiled 


ON THE COTSWOLD HILLS 
Near a village between Gloucester and Cirencester. 
A Delightful Period Cotswold Farmhouse, 
with a Pasture Farm of {82 acres 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating, 
main electricity, 

COTTAGE AND SELF-CONTAINED FLAT, 
AMPLE FARMBUILDINGS 
Well-watered pastureland with a small stream. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21709) 
oe eS ED oe 


CHISLEHURST COMMON 
Ina much sought afier area, convenient for buses, shops and 
station. London 13 miles. 

A MODERN HOUSE ON TWO. FLOORS ONLY 
Hall. 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 5 bedrooms (3 with 
basins), bathroom. 

Central heating. Main services. 

Garage for 2 cars. 

Delightful small garden bounded on two sides by the 
common. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21518) 


roof. 
In good order with lounge hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms 
. (3 with basins), bathroom and shower room. 
Oil-fired central heating. Main electricity and 


water. 
2 GARAGES, 2 LARGE BARNS, SPACIOUS DEEP 
LITTER HOUSE, FARM BUILDINGS 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EITHER 
14144 ACRES OR ABOUT 29 ACRES 


Agents: OSBORN & MERORR, as above. (21654) 


; SOUTH DEVON 
Occupying a superb position with lovely views to the 
Dartmoor hills. 

A Charming Stone Built Modern House 
83 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, downstairs cloak- 
room. Main electricity and water. 
Stone-built stable block and garage. 
Delightful garden of 1/2 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £5,400 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, (21680) 


3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


IN THE OLD PART OF DEAL, KENT 


__. IDEALLY SITUATED FOR GOLFERS 
Within 10 minutes of St. Georges, Princes, Deal golf courses. 


KENT 


GEORGIAN HOUSE OVERLOOKING THE SEA. 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Dining room, fine drawing room, garden room, patio and small walled garden. 
FREEHOLD £4,400 


Original oak beams. 


WINDSOR, BURNHAM 
FARNHAM COMMON 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


DeNeeneeAY & TAYLOR 


3 bedrooms, dressing room, 
Mains services. Small walled garden with herbaceous borders. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £3,300 


Premera ROS |. & CO: 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


CORNWALL, 3 MILES WEST COAST 


Originally an old cottage, now restored and 
added to 
In a quiet position 300 ft. above sea level. 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Mains electricity. Large garage. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH A SMALL GARDEN 
or with up to 25 acres of arable land. 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21694) 


At Knock-out Price of £4,250 


ESSEX, AT ESTUARY OF THE BLACKWATER 
A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 
Built 1570 with Queen Anne and Georgian additions 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms (4 with basins), 
bathroom, usual domestic offices, breakfast room, 
Main electricity and water. 
Garage. Fine old barn. Outbuildings. 
court, walled kitchen garden, paddock, 
ABOUT 21/4 ACRES 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (21498) 


Tennis ete, 


GROsvenor 
1032-33-34 


COAST, SANDWICH 


MODERNISED 17th- AND 18th-CENTURY COTTAGE 


mI 


ee] 


z 


bathroom, 2 reception rooms. 


BEACONSFIELD 
GERRARDS CROSS 


COUNTRY HOUSES FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


First time in the market for about 50 years. 


BETWEEN DENHAM AND GERRARDS CROSS 


On a hill facing south with views in a completely peaceful unspoilt setting and but 
300 yards from A40. London 174 miles. 


PENBURY WOODS 


MALTMAS GREEN, 


DENHAM Most attractive modern 


Country Residence 
Lovely old brick and 


timbered House on two Principal suite of bedroom, 


floors bathroom and_ dressing 
room, 5 other bedrooms, 
: second bathroom, 3 recep- 
g BEDROOMS tion rooms, cloakroom. 
2 BATHROOMS Good domestic offices. 
3 ea a) EOOMS COMPLETE 
GARAGES COTTAGE CENTRAL HEATING 
17 ACRES LARGE GARAGE 


AUCTION END OF OCTOBER 
Jointly by Messrs. HAMPTON & Sons, 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 (Hyde Park 8222), 
: and A. C, Frost & Co., Gerrards Cross Office (Tel. 2277). 


WOODED GARDEN AND GROUNDS, NEARLY 3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN NOVEMBER 
Auctioneers: A. C. Frost & Co., Beaconsfield. Tel. 600 (4 lines). 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO. 


- Unique opportunity to acquire a lovely country home 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL PENN COUNTRY 


About 600 ft. up in a commanding situation, about 3 miles from Beaconsfield. 


LEWES (Tel. 660), UCKFIELD (Tel. 532), SEAFORD (Tel. 3929), DITCHLING (Tel. Hassocks 865), LINDFIELD (Tel. 3080) 


SUSSEX 


Glorious position facing the Downs between Haywards 
Heath and Lewes (5 miles main line, London 45 mins.). 


WOODMANCOTE, Nr. HENFIELD 


SUSSEX 


EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE-STYLE 

RESIDENCE in much sought after semi-rural position 

with widespread views. 4-5 bed., 2 rec., study. Garage. 

Charming garden and grounds, about 1 ACRE, including 

excellent building plot. Main water and electricity. Septic 
tank drainage. FREEHOLD £6,500 

Apply Ditchling or Lewes Office. 


1 bed., 

th and shower room, hall, drawing room (26 ft. by 54 ft.), 

g room, beautifully fitted kitchen, breakfast room, 

oom, ete. Central heating by oil burner. Main 
and water. Garage, stabling, ete. Charming 

_ garden, paddock. 5 ACRES. £10,250. 

ery strongly recommended. Apply Uckfield Office. 


Exceptionally attractive and well 
Period Cottage Residence. I 
room, excellent lounge, dining room, large kitchen. Main 
electricity and water. Modern drainage. 
heating. d 
344 ACRE. Price £5,750 Freehold. Vacant possession. 


MID-SUSSEX 


In parkland surroundings. Haywards Heath station 3 miles. 


Se aa a: 4 


modernised 
3 bed., bath., hall, cloak- 


Oil-fired central 


Garage. Delightful old-world garden. 


Apply Lewes Office (660). 


SUPPLEMEN ) 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


13, Hobart Place, 
Eaton Square, 

5, West Halkin Street, 
Belgrave Square, 
London, S.W.1 


GROsvenor 1553 
(5 lines) 


BERKSHIRE 


Close to well-known reach of the Thames. In a pleasant old-world village, few minutes’ 
walk of station, 


MELMOTT LODGE, COOKHAM 


OF INTEREST TO THE GARDEN LOVER 


Favoured West Surrey district between Godalming and Cranleigh. 


MODERN PICTURESQUE BRICK AND TILE RESIDENCE 


2 reception rooms, 5-6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, com- 


Fine panelled hall with 
gallery, 3 reception rooms, 


billiard room, 6 bedrooms 
(with basins), 2 bathrooms, 
modern offices with staff 
room. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
Main services. 
Modern drainage. 
Full-size regulation 
squash court 
with gallery. 
Lovely pleasure garden of 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
Also modern cottage 
with further 134 acres. 


pletely up-to-date kitchen. 
Main services. 
Modern drainage. 
Garage. Games room. 


Useful and extensive 
outbuildings. 


THE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 
are a feature of the pro- 
perty having been brought 
to perfection at great cost 
by the vendor. Charming 
rock garden with waterfall. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION (as a whole or in lots) at the TOWN HALL, 
MAIDENHEAD, on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1959, at 2.30 p.m. (unless 
previously sold privately). 


Auctioneers: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


£100,000 
AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 
WANTED 
BY PRIVATE BUYER 


IN OR ON BORDERS OF HEYTHROP COUNTRY 
ONLY 


FIRST CLASS ESTATE OF WELL LET FARMS 
PURELY FOR INVESTMENT 


No question of resale or speculation. 


If possible, but not essential, purchaser would 
like small hunting box and few acres in hand 
(will convert). 


Particulars and plan to M 
“Col.”’, c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


SURBITON, WALTON, 


BRAMLEY NEAR GUILDFORD 


In pretty shrub bordered private drive. 
Close to this favoured village, 34 miles south of Guildford. 


ATTRACTIVE NEWLY BUILT DETACHED 
4-BEDROOMED HOUSE with many attractive fea- 
tures including oak parquet floors. Hall, cloakroom, 
2 splendid reception rooms, spacious well equipped 

kitchen, bathroom, brick garage, 


Garden about 13 ACRE. £4,950 FREEHOLD 
Apply: 90, High Street, Guildford. Tel. 67377. 


BETWEEN 
GUILDFORD AND FARNHAM 
Pleasant rural situation close to village. 
ARTISTIC DETACHED MODERN HOUSE rather 
different in style to the usual. Good size hall, 2 splendid 
reception rooms, 3 excellent bedrooms, spacious kitchen, 
bathroom, detached garage for two cars. 
Garden about 14 ACRE. £4,300 FREEHOLD 
Apply: 90, High Street, Guildford. Tel. 67377 


WINCHESTER 
FLEET, ALTON 
FARNBOROUGH 


A MINIATURE ESTATE 


occupying a superb position with unrivalled views 
4 miles Winchester 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, boxroom (suitable second bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, playroom, Garages and stabling, 
etc. Gardener's house and flat. 33 ACRES (19 acres let), 
Well maintained garden and paddocks, Main electricity 
and water. 

FREEHOLD £12,500 
Sole Agents, Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


NORTH-WEST SURREY 


Within 4 mile main-line station. 
CHARMING 16th-CENTURY COTTAGE 


2 rec., 3 bed., 2 bath., usual offices. Main services. Modern 

drainage. Adjoining is the old schoolroom which could 

be converted to provide additional accommodation. 
ABOUT 1/ ACRE. £6,300 FREEHOLD 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
T.G.B. (4.1005) 


GAS@@IGNE-? PES 


LEATHERHEAD, 


DORKING, 


COOMBE HILL SLOPES 


Tucked away in quiet close just 10 miles London. 
PICTURESQUE THATCHED COTTAGE-STYLE 
RESIDENCE of undoubted appeal standing in delight- 
ful 34 ACRE garden. 4 bedrooms with basins and ward- 
robes. 2 handsome receptions. Cloaks. Complete central 
heating. 2 garages. Owner having moved is anxious 

to sell so invites offers for Freehold. 


Apply: Charter House, Surbiton, Elmbridge 4141, 


DISTINCTIVE 
TUDOR STYLE HOME 


Detached with generously proportioned rooms. 


AN IDEAL POSITION ON HIGH GROUND within 
easy reach of shops and main station, 16 mins. Waterloo, 
and having 4 double size bedrooms, panelled hall with 
eloaks. 2 beautiful receptions, all having polished block 
floors, large well appointed kitchen and bathroom. 
Integral garage. Charming manageable-sized garden. 
£5,350 FREEHOLD 


Apply: Charter House, Surbiton. Elmbridge 4141. 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


YATELEY 


In a quiet lane of this favourite North Hampshire village, 
3 


2 mile shops and bus route, 4 miles town and main-line 
station. 


A COMPACT COUNTRY HOUSE 


enjoying seclusion, standing in its own tastefully 
laid out garden. 


3 main bedrooms (2 h. and c.), bathroom, 2 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitchen and scullery. 


GARAGE 


Main electricity, gas and water. 


FREEHOLD £5,000 
WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 


REIGATE, 


In all ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. T.G.B. (C.1899) 


WANTED URGENTLY 


FROM SEVENOAKS 
TO ASHDOWN FOREST 


A RESIDENCE 
(any good style considered) 


of 
5-6 BEDROOMS OR A COTTAGE TO ENLARGE. 


MUST HAVE 10-20 ACRES 
for horses and if possible some stabling. 


Immediate inspection made of anything offering 
the possibility of escape from caravan life before 
winter. 


Details to Mrs. W., c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


USUAL COMMISSION REQUIRED 


GUILDFORD, 


COBHAM, SURREY 


in favoured tree-lined drive between village and station. 


A CHARMING DETACHED COTTAGE-STYLE 
HOUSE built by Berg just a few years ago in delightful 
V2 ACRE PLOT which now includes a full size tennis 
court. In first class order, with polished oak floor and 
featuring through lounge-dining room over 23ft. long, 
cloakroom, 3 good bedrooms, large garage and splendid 
kitchen. Reduced for early sale to £6,600 Freehold. 


Apply: 16, Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames. Tel. 24181 


EPSOM 


OF SPECIAL MERIT 


Retired couple’s beautifully kept single-floor residence 


Move to the coast brings into the market an exceptionally 
pleasing and rromy MODERN DETACHED BUNGA- 
LOW in quiet private road close to shops and to Walton 
main-line station. 3 bedrooms, lounge, dining room, well 
equipped offices. Garages and quite delightful secluded 
and easily managed garden. £4,500 FREEHOLD 


Apply: 16, Ashley Road, Walton-on-Thames. Tel. 24181. 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT, ALRESFORD 
ODIHAM (by Appointment) 


IN THE HEART OF UNSPOILT COUNTRY. 
BETWEEN 


BASINGSTOKE AND NEWBURY 


A picturesque cottage reputed to be over 200 years 
old. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen. 
—_ electricity and water. Nicely laid out garden 
with space for a garage. 
POSSESSION £3,500 


Hartley Wintney Office (Tel. 233). 
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5, MOUNT STREET, and at 
oe aaa W.l CT TR’ : IS &X H FE} 21, HORSEFAIR, i 
svenor BANBURY, OXON \ 
5131 (8 lines) ESTABLISHED 1875 Tel. 3295-7 4 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE—COTSWOLDS SUFFOLK } 
Cheltenham 6 miles, Gloucester 7 miles. Between Newmarket (74 miles) and Bury St. Edmunds (63 miles) 
Magnificent hill and country views to the Malvern Hills. on the edge of a small village. 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD FARMHOUSE DELIGHTFUL SQUARE RED BRICK GEORGIAN HOUSE OF MUCH 
CHARACTER 
Beautifully modernised Facing south and situ- : 
and in excellent order. ated in most pleasant ae 
surroundings, with 
3 reception rooms, delightful views. 


A “a ©) . 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 8 reception rooms, study, 


M 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
nee eae 3 bathrooms, 
with bathroom. STAFF COTTAGE 
with bathroom, 
Good range of buildings, Main services. 
EXCELLENT C AGE Attractive garden and 
ENT COTTAGE park-like paddock, 
ABOUT 82 ACRES ABOUT 
: (Grazing let). 12 ACRES IN ALL » 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: Curtis & HENsOoN, London and Banbury. Sole Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, London. 


Estate Offices, Estate Offices, 
Sarat, MRS. N.C. TUFNELL & PARTNERS wens ene 
Berks. (Ascot 1666) e . ° Nr. Reading, Berks. (Goring 45). 
Cn ee eee eee ee ee eee ES ee Ue. Heading, Berks, (Moning 39): 


PANGBOURNE, BERKSHIRE UNFURNISHED FLATS ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY 
CHARMING ELIZABETHAN HOUSE ASCOT, BERKS In excellent position above Sree pies 


Recently renovated without regard to expense. 2 UNFURNISHED FLATS IN LOVELY scceneniiaeaiaotiniienammned 
< ees mes -cg GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Easy access to all amenities. 


3 bed., bath., 2 rec., kitchen. Garage. £327 p.a. 
2 bed., bath., sitting room, kitchen. Garage. £302 p.a. 


RENTALS INCLUDE CENTRAL HEATING AND 
GARDENER 


BUILDING PLOTS, ASCOT 


2 MAGNIFICENT BUILDING PLOTS 


12-34 ACRE 
All services available, 


ee ; Unusual converted property in Georgian style. 
Has been in ownership of oe family for the last PRICES FREEHOLD EACH £1,500 3-4 bed., bath., 3-4 reception rooms, excellent mod. 
four hundred years. 3 bed.. 2 recep., bath. and mod- kitchen. All main services. Central heating by oil. 
ern kitchen. Picturesque garden ISO UE vaROL Css ee ee) 1/3 ACRE garden. Garage. In excellent order. 
Waterers. GOOD SELECTION FURNISHED FLATS AT FREEHOLD £7,950 
FREEHOLD £8,000 PRESENT AVAILABLE To include tenant’s fixtures, Bendix washer, etc. 


THIS AGENCY OPERATES A 24-HOUR TELEPHONE SERVICE FOR CLIENTS 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, raucs. 


SALISBURY, SHERBORNE, SOUTHAMPTON, TAUNTON 


SOUTH DORSET 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


: IN THE HEART OF THE CATTISTOCK HUNT 


PERIOD RESIDENCE LODGE. MODERN COTTAGE 


Of 18th century origin incorporating small 16th 


century wing with later additions USEFUL STABLES WITH 


2 MODERNISED COTTAGES 


WITH 
9 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


WALLED MARKET GARDEN 


PAIR OF COTTAGES 


COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES 
FINE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


HEALTHY LAND, IN ALL 
ABOUT 62 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR BY AUCTION LATER 
Apply, Sherborne Office. Tel. 597-8. 


SUNNINGDALE GIDDY & GIDDY "GERRARDS CROSS 
GERRARDS CROSS DIRECT RIVER FRONTAGE ON A VILLAGE GREEN 


Station 1 mile. On the Cookham Reach of the Thames. 30 miles west of London with excellent travelling facilities, 


‘ BUILT 1958. SPLENDID CONDITION =i i : o Ss 
‘bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, large kitchen. | Ehe centre portion of a lovely Georgian Manor 


A SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE ON 2 FLOORS 


House, facing National Trust lands across the river. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge hall and 3 reception 


Integral garage, Pleasant gardens. 4 bedrooms (some with basins), bathroom, magnificent rooms. Fine enclosed courtyard, a feature, with garage, 


FREEHOLD £4,750 lounge, dining hall, cloakroom and kitchen. Garage. garden room, etc. Partly walled gardens. 
* Riverside garden. FREEHOLD £7,950 
Agents: eta & Gippy, Station Parade, Gerrards FREEHOLD £5,250 2 


Cross (Tel. 3987). Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Maidenhead (Tel, 53). Sole Agents: Gippy & Gippy, Maidenhead (Tel. 53). 
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GROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. e 


KENT—Facing Picturesque Village Green WEST SUSSEX—Panoramic Downland Views 


7 miles east of Sevenoaks, 50 mins. London using Wrotham Station. Unique position. In small unspoilt village 5 miles from Pulborough (London about 1 hour), Petworth 
Views to Downs. Completely rural. Ideal daily travel. 5 miles. Easy reach Cowdray Park and Goodwood. 


23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


A CHARMING 16th-CENTURY HOME SUSSEX CHARACTER HOME LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 


With period features, in first-class order. 4 bed., bathroom, 2 reception, 21 ft. Exceptionally easy to run and fitted with every modern convenience. 4 bed., 
by 17 ft., 16 ft. by 15 ft. Oil-fired heating and water supply. Mains. Large garage. 2 modern bath., large hall and 2 reception rooms, luxury kitchen with Aga. Oil- 
Picturesque gardens. EXCELLENT SMALL COTTAGE with walled garden. fired boiler for hot water supply. Main electricity. SUPERIOR BUNGALOW 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,950 without cottage or would sell as a whole. ideal for guest accommodation. Garage for 2 cars. Just in the market. 
Sole Agents: WiLson & Co. FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


BERKS—1 hour London 


In a picturesque village close to the Downs and easy reach 
of the River Thames. 


A PERFECT CHARACTER HOUSE IN 


RURAL KENT VILLAGE 


Easy reach Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge and Maidstone. 
Perfect seclusion on private estate, bus passes the drive. 


SPORTING PART OF 


WILTS 


TWO HOURS west of London. 


HISTORIC CHARLES I! MANOR HOUSE IN 
EXCEPTIONALLY FINE ORDER 
8 best bedrooms, 6 bath. in suites, central hall, 3 mag- 
nificent reception rooms. Oil-fired central heating. 


Incomparable setting overlooking own 


6-ACRE LAKE and TIMBERED PARKLANDS 


DELIGHTFUL HOME 
Beautifully decorated, set in small garden—under 1 
hour London. | 4 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception (one 26 ft. 
long), model kitchen. Staff annexe. Main electricity and 
water. Large garage. 
EARLY SALE REQUIRED 


KENT OFFICES 
SEVENOAKS Tel. 2246 
OTFORD Tel. 164 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS Tel. 446 


OTFORD AND KEMSING (between) 


4 miles from Sevenoaks, at foot of 
the Downs and close to good train 
service for London. 
Exquisite Cottage Residence, 
built and fitted regardless of 
cost. 2 reception (polished oak 
floors), hall, 2 spacious bedrooms, 
beautifully fitted bathroom, well 
equipped kitchen, utility room, 
boiler room. 

Main water and electricity. 
Central heating from  self-feeding 
Watts boiler. 

? GARAGE 

ears Delightful secluded garden. 

i ieee FREEHOLD £5,450 

Owners Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks 
(Tel. 2246—4 lines). 


FRANT 


3 miles south of Tunbridge Wells. 


BLACK AND WHITE 
COTTAGE 


In first-class order. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, L-shaped 
lounge, modern kitchen. 


D GARAGE 


Attractive garden including tennis 
lawn, in all 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 7, London Road 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 446-7). : 


5 cottages. Garage for 4. Stabling. Cowhouse. 


FREEHOLD WITH 44 ACRES 


TWustrated brochure from WILSON & Co. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. Ree Tae 


A CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 


Set in about 21/2 ACRES, the grounds intersected by a 

small stream. 4 bed., bath., dressing room, 3 reception. 

Main services. Aga. Stabling and workshop. Barn with 
garage for 3 cars. Buildings for poultry and pigs. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,950 


SURREY OFFICES 
OXTED Tel. 2241 


REIGATE. 21 MILES LONDON 


Good residential position, few “ee 
minutes town and station. : ‘ 


CHARMING MODERN 
WELL-APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms. 


LARGE GARAGE 


ABOUT 1/2 ACRE 
Matured garden. 


Main services. 
FREEHOLD £5,650 


Vacant possession by ee 
arrangement. a he 


Recommended by Owner’s Sole Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
67, High Street, Reigate, Surrey. 
OXTED, SURREY 


40 minutes London Bridge and 
Victoria. 


Superior Detached Residence 
erected in 1957. 


3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, cloakroom. 


Central heating. 
GARAGE 
14 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £5,250 


Recommended by IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Station Road East, Oxted. 
(Tel. 2241-2.) 


8, QUARRY STREET, 
QUILDFORD 


A MOST UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE VILLAGE 
PERIOD RESIDENCE 


SHERE, NEAR GUILDFORD 


Close to beautiful country. 


In a unique situation, close to the centre of the village with a lovely, small, 
secluded but sunny, landscaped garden. 


LOUNGE (23 ft. by’ 16 ft.), DINING ROOM, WELL-FITTED KITCHEN 
4 BEDROOMS, MODERN BATHROOM 
SERVICES. DOUBLE GARAGE 
Well modernised and skilfully decorated. Many unusual features. 
Clandon Station 3 miles. 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY (Sree 


Guildford 2992 


PROPERTIES WANTED 
PADDOCK (FOR PONIES) withahome | 


(but paddock is almost more essential!) in a rural area based in | 
GUILDFORD OR GODALMING i 

within easy motoring distance for station. Accommodation should include 2-3 | 
reception rooms and 3-5 bedrooms, plus bathroom and kitchen. Outbuildings 


desirable. 
CONDITION NOT IMPORTANT. 2-7 ACRES. 
PRICE RANGE £4,500—£8,000 } 


For special applicants Col. “P”, Mrs. “E”, Mr. “F”, Mrs. “W’?—all whose 
children are very pony conscious. 


Please reply to MESSENGER, MORGAN & MAY, as above, in the first instance. 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


By direction of the Executors of Sir John Leigh, Bart. 


JUNIPER HILL, MICKLEHAM, SURREY 


OVERLOOKING UNSURPASSED TIMBERED COUNTRYSIDE. ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL ESTATES WITHIN 20 MILES OF LONDON 
SUPERBLY EQUIPPED AUTHENTIC ADAM HOUSE WITH OUTSTANDING ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES 


OUTER AND INNER HALLS 

3 FINE RECEPTION ROOMS 
LIBRARY, 14 BEDROOMS 

: 9 BATHROOMS, INCLUDING 

| 6 SELF-CONTAINED SUITES OF 
BEDROOM AND BATHROOM 
MODEL DOMESTIC OFFICES 


Stately lawns and gardens, 


4 COTTAGES. STABLING 


GARAGES FOR 5 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED 
PARKLAND AND WOODLANDS OF 


ABOUT 94 ACRES 


PRIVATE CINEMA 


COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


MAIN SERVICES WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended as a property of outstanding merit by the Sole Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & co. from whom fivther articulars may be obtained. (Ref. RR.218 
Solicitors: Messrs. J. D. LANGTON & PASSMORE, 8, Bolton Street, London, W.1. id 5 be creer 


OCCUPYING ONE OF THE FINEST SITES ON THE COTSWOLDS 


STOW-ON-THE-WOLD 


A MODERN HOUSE Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, modern kit- 


hen, ste De ee at s 
mua ledgether exceptional quality chen, sun room, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


requiring the minimum of upkeep. 3-CAR GARAGE with excellent flat over. 
Main electricity and water. 


In faultless condition and with every modern 
amenity including 
AUTOMATIC OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 


Most beautiful terraced gardens of just over 
2 ACRES (a further 8 acres adjoining 
available, if required). 


A QUITE EXCEPTIONAL 
PROPERTY 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


POLISHED OAK JOINERY AND 
OAK PANELLING 


Confidently recommended by Messrs. STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Tel. GROsvenor 3056), and 
JOHN D. WOOD & CO. Local Agents: Messrs. TAYLER & FLETCHER, The Square, Stow-on-the-Wold (Tel. 13 and 92). 


IN THE HERTFORDSHIRE GREEN BELT 


Under 20 miles from London and completely secluded in unspoilt and protected surroundings. 


er = 


6 loose boxes. Particularly good outbuildings. 
Beautiful and fully maintained gardens and 
grounds. Hard tennis court. 


NOTTLERS HOUSE 
BRICKET WOOD 


MOST PICTURESQUE 


RED BRICK AND TILED HOUSE 12 ACRES valuable woodland and 


23 ACRES pasture. 


46 years old, approached by woodland drive 


past entrance lodge. IN ALL 40 ACRES 


3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms 


Lodge and pair of Cottages. 
(7 on first floor), 3 bathrooms. 9g p 9 


FOR SALE 
BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Main electricity and water. 


Part central heating. 


For all particulars apply to CLAUDE W. BRIGHTEN, F.R.I.C.S., F.L.A.S., or JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (41407) 


WALTON-ON-THE-HILL EDGCOTT HOUSE, EXFORD, SOMERSET 


Pleasently situated on the edge of Exmoor. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARACTER ENJOYING SUPERLATIVE COMPLETELY MODERNISED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


VIEWS ACROSS 39 MILES OF COUNTRY 


Living room (50 alg 14 
ft.), sitting room, kitchen 
Entrance hall, lounge, with dinette, 6 bedrooms, 
f study, cloakroom, dining 3 bathrooms 
room, modern kitchen, 4 
staff room, 6 bedrooms, Main electricity, central 
2 bathrooms, 2 attic heating. 
EeOMIs. GOOD COTTAGE 
DOUBLE GARAGE of 3 rooms, bathroom. 
Main water, gas and Pleasant garden with 
electricity. lake. 
“CENTRAL HEATING Fishing in lake and 
Modern drainage. River Exe. 
Attractive garden includ- IN ALL 4 " a 
ing orchard bet tennis ABOUT 10 ACRES peepee} _ ae Re , . 
court. 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold) OCTOBER 21, 
IN ALL ABOUT 1% ACRES 1959, at 2.30 p.m. at THE MEMORIAL HALL, EXFORD 
Sole Agents: AUSTIN E. WATKINS, Queen Street, Exeter (75120), and 
Further particulars from JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (CM.23250) , JOHN D. WOOD & Co. 


' 


opp Sat 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 SA a ee 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 1, 1959 


Fk. L. MERCER & CO. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


Telephone: 
2481 

REGent 2482 
2295 


WEST SURREY. OFF MAIN ROAD BETWEEN GRAYSWOOD AND HASLEMERE 
RURAL WEST SURREY SETTING, 55 MINUTES FROM WATERLOO 
SMALL TUDOR HOUSE 


Plus magnificent brick barn and stables which 
could be exploited for residential conversion. 


ON QUIET R 


Only a mile town centre, 14 miles main line. 


HOUSE HAS 2 RECEPTION, BREAKFAST ROOM, 
4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 


Main electricity, gas and water. 


2 GARAGES. 


ENCHANTING GARDEN, 


GRASS/ORCHARD AND WOODLAND. 


Owned by present family for 34 years. 


£7,750 WITH 41%, ACRES 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


TYPICAL SUSSEX FARMHOUSE ARCHITECTURE 
WITH TIMBER AND TILED BARN-STYLE ADDITION 


Dates from 16th century. East Susseax| Kent border. 


Rye 6 miles, Hastings 15. 


Well protected, very rural 
position 1 mile local village, 
Beckley. 

House has many fascin- 
ating features and been 
well modernised. 
Main reception room (22 ft. 
by 15 ft.), 2 other recep- 
tion, 3 double bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 2. pretty, 
attic bye Taos on top 

r 


oor. 

Main electric light and 
power. 
GARAGE 
Large brick and tiled oast- 
house building. 


PLEASANT GARDEN, ORNAMENTAL POND AND FIELD 


£6,250 WITH 3% ACRES 


OAD WITH PRETTY OUTLOOK, ADJACENT TO EXTENSIVE FARMLANDS 


A HOME PLUS USEFUL INCOME 
HAS BEEN (AND COULD STILL BE) TWO FLATS 
Just below Nutfield Ridge, Surrey, between Reigate and Godstone. 


Local station 


Very charming country 
house in matured, well 
stocked garden, 3/4 acre. 


Ground floor has 5 rooms, 
kitchen and bathroom. 


First floor 4 rooms, kitchen 
and bathroom. Tenants of 
upper flat pay £178 p.a. 
unfurnished and would like 

to remain. 


Partial central heating. All 
mains. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


Could be occupied as one w 


5 minutes, easy for daily travel to London. 


"PF. 


Re: 
& 
a 


ot 


os ee : 
hole unit because flats, although complete, have common 
entrance via main hall. 


GOOD INVESTMENT AT £5,750 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS AND 
ESTATE AGENTS 


EGGAR & CO. 


74, CASTLE STREET, FARNHAM 
SURREY (Tel.: Farnham 6221-3) 


WEST SURREY 


Close to Hankley Common Golf Course. In attractive rural setting. 
WELL-APPOINTED DETACHED HOUSE 


Cloakroom, 2 reception 

rooms, sun room, 4 bed- 

rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
2 w.c’s. Garage. 


Services. Central heating. 


ATTRACTIVE 


STAFF COTTAGE 
3 rooms, kitchen, bath- 


room. 

Secluded pleasure garden 

and large natural area 
adjoining, in all 


10 ACRES. 


PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Further 11 acres with excellent fishing ponds available 


if required. 


3 miles 
DETACH 


Hall, 4 reception rooms, 
kitchen, 9 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Services, 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 


EASILY MAINTAINED 
GARDEN 
including paddock of about 
213 ACRES 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


NOTE: The smaller be 
reinstated 


FRENSHAM 


south of Farnham. Waterloo 1 heur. 
ED PROPERTY OF CHARACTER 


drooms, now partitioned off, could very easily be 
to provide fewer but larger rooms. 


CHELTENHAM 5 mls. 


Secluded, near a pretty village. 


£4,600 


A SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
paddock. 2 ACRES 


THE HOMESTEAD, GOTHERINGTON 
3 reception rooms, modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms. 


Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


With charming matured garden and orchard- 


Main electricity, gas and water. Fine old barn, stabling, etc. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & EDWARDS 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM (Phone 53439). High Street, SHEPTON MALLET, Som. (Phone 2357). 


MID-WILTSHIRE 


One mile from the lovely small town of Devizes. Quiet 
situation, Fine view. 


BROW 


HILL, THE FAIRWAY, DEVIZ 


Delightful mellowed residence, architect built, 1938. 


o 
ES 


Very well planned. Good hall and cloakroom, 3 rec., 
4 bed., dress rm. with h. and c., bathroom, etc. Main 
services. Part central heat. 2 garages, stable. Charming 


garden. 


12 ACRE 
Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above). 


FOR WEST AND 
8.W. COUNTIES 
18, Southernhay East, EXETER (Phone 72321) 


FRINGE OF NORTH COTSWOLDS 


Near Chipping Campden and_Stratford-on-Avon. High 


up with lovely view. 


HOUSE, ILMINGTON 


Close charming village, and completely redecorated an 
modernised. 3 good rec., new kitchen and cloaks., 5 b 
and dressing rooms (2 h. and c.), 2 bathrooms. 
~~-Main e.l. and water, Oil central heating. 
Garage 2. Garden, orchard and grass. 151/72 ACRES 
Sole Agents: Cheltenham (as above), 
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HARRODS | 


32, 34 and 36, HANS GRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


SUPPLEMENT! 7 


POG ICES 


x3 West Byfleet 


STATE 


KENsington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London” 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


; FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN NOVEMBER (unless previously sold) 


ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING MODERN HOUSES ON SUSSEX DOWNS 


FRISTON DOWN, NEAR EASTBOURNE 

OVER 500 FEET UP, ENJOYING WONDERFUL VIEWS. EASTBO URNE 4 MILES, LONDON UNDER 1% HOURS 

“ z The House is beautifully built and - 
appointed to a unique standard of 


craftsmanship and is in immaculate 
order. 


Exceptional hall, lounge (24 ft. by 23° £6), 
2 other reception rooms, labour-saving kitchen, 
5 bed and dressing rooms and 3 principal bath- 
rooms in suites; self-contained staff wing of 
2 bed,, bath, sitting room and _ kitchen. 


Full automatic oil-fired central heating. 
Superb oak floors and joinery. 
Main services. 
Garages for 3 or 4 cars. 
Gardens and grounds giving complete 


< protection, but garden very easily 
maintained. 


NEARLY 10 ACRES. FREEHOLD WITH EARLY VACANT POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. KEWNsington 1490, Extn. 809. 


HERTS—30 MINS. BAKER STREET 


Picked position with direct access to Moor Park Golf Course. 


A MODERN HOUSE OF OUTSTANDING MERIT 
which has been well cared for and is very attractively designed and planned. 


Entrance hall, 3 reception, 
6 bedrooms, bathroom 
(second easily installed), 
maid’s sitting room, com- 
pact offices. Partial central 
heating. Agamatic boiler. 
Teak floors. Garage, 
2 greenhouses. 


Landscaped gardens of 
rare beauty. 


ABOUT 11/4 ACRES 


Additiona] three-quarters acre adjoining is rented from the Golf Club. 
REASONABLE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, EHatn. 810. 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDER 


High and secluded situation with lovely views to Ashdown Forest. 1 mile village. 
2 miles station. Bus nearby. 


A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE WITH SOUTH ASPECT 


Lounge, hall, 2 reception, 
breakfast room, staff bed- 
* | sitting room, 5 bed/dress- 
‘ : ing rooms, bathroom. 
Central heating. 
Main services. 
Septic tank drainage. 
Brick garage building 


(might convert to 
bungalow). 


Other useful buildings for 
dog breeding. 
LOVELY FLOWER 
GARDENS 


Kitchen garden, grass orchard and parklike pasture in all NEARLY 7 ACRES 
ONLY £7,500 FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 810. 


HANTS—DORSET BORDER 


Pleasantly situated, close to the coast and sailing area. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE and Good Horticultural Holding 
of ABOUT 10 ACRES 


Hall, 3 reception, 
3-4 bedrooms, bath. 


Co.’s services. 
Modern drainage. 
Garage 
Good range of buildings 
including flower and pack- 


ing sheds, stores, pigsties, 
ete. 


Land in good heart for 
intensive horticulture. 


FREEHOLD 


Harrops Lrp., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 5, W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 809. 


GUILDFORD—HORSHAM 
MODERN POST-WAR ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE 


Occupying quiet residential position on the fringe of the village. 


3 bedrooms (basins), box- 
room, bathroom, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, cloakroom, 
kitchen. Main electricity, 
water and drainage (gas 
available). Oil-fired central 
heating. Garage and work- 
shop. 


ABOUT 1/.) ACRE 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 56a, High Street, Haslemere. Haslemere 3253-5, or 
32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 807. 


25 MILES SOUTH 
IN THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY 


Lovely views over undulating wooded valley. 


1? miles village and Green Line coaches, 44 Oxted Station (40-50 mins. London Bridge 
or Victoria). 


ATTRACTIVE 
TILE-HUNG HOUSE 


with light and airy rooms 
of good size and sunny 
aspect. Lounge, hall, 
cloakroom (h. and e.), 
2 reception, 4 bedrooms 
(2 with basins), bathroom. 
Garage. Main electricity 
and water. Cesspool drain- 
age. Delightful gardens, 
orchard and small pad- 
dock (suitable building 
plot subject planning 
consent), in all 


ABOUT 2 ACRES 


ONLY £5,250 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 810. 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDER 
Handy for Audley End. 


GENUINE CHARACTER THATCHED-ROOF COTTAGE with wealth 
of oak beams and studs. 


Entrance hall, good lounge, 
dining room, 2 or 3 bed- 
rooms (one used as a 


study), bathroom. 


Co.’s water, electric light. 
Charming garden bounded 


by a stream. 


, ONLY £2,950 FREEHOLD, including electrical equipment, etc. 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
KENsington 1490, Extn. 806. 
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' BOURNEMOUTH 
SOUTHAMPTON 
CORNWALL 
12 miles Liskeard, 20 miles Plymouth, 4% hours non-stop 


to Paddington. Few yards of the sea with unexcelled and 
uninterrupted coastal scenery overlooking picturesque village. 


One of the most remarkable small properties on 
the English coast, beautifully appointed, built by 
architect for own occupation. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
lounge (33 ft. by 27 ft.), dining room, hall and cloakroom, 
excellent kitchen, guest suite with a room and large 
bathroom, Main services. Hasily maintained terraced 
garden of about 1 ACRE. £11,500 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 
Tel. 24242. 


SOUTH COAST 
YACHTING CENTRE 
Situated in a popular village close to the Hamble River, 
occupying a well-screened and secluded site. 


aa 
i ‘@ 


ULTRA-MODERN BUNGALOW RESIDENCE, 
planned for easy running, with full insulation and central 
heating. 3 bedrooms, bathroom, spacious lounge with 
dining area, kitchen with built-in equipment. Car port. 
Double garage. Garden of about 12 ACRE. 


Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (5 lines). 


7, BROAD STREET, 
WOKINGHAM 
(Tel. 777-8 and 63) 


ADJOINING THE 
HAMPSHIRE-BERKSHIRE-SURREY 
BORDERS 


EXCELLENT DETACHED RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 


In a perfectly secluded setting with south aspect 
and far-reaching views. Handy for main line 
station (Waterloo about one hour). 


5 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

dressing room, cloakroom, imposing lounge hall, 

3 excellent reception rooms, and good offices including 

staff sitting room. Accommodation for 3 cars. Good 

outbuildings and magnificent gardens with large paddock, 
IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 


SUPERIOR MODERN DETACHED STAFF BUNGA- 
LOW with own access which would allow for resale if 
not required. 


PRICE £7,600 FREEHOLD 
Recommended by MARTIN & POLE, Wokingham, 


FOX x: 


In a delightful rural position in a fold of the Downs with 

fine views over the Adur Valley, close to the sea-at Shoreham, 

2 miles from the market i aw Steyning and 9 miles from 
righton. 


oe a os nm 6 
A CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER. 5-6 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge hall, 
cloakroom, drawing room, dining room, study, kitchen. 
Main water, electric light and power. Large garage. 
Grounds of 5 ACRES 
PRICE £5,950 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


BEAUTIFUL 
TARRANT VALLEY, DORSET 


32 miles Blandford, 53 miles Wimborne. In delightful 
countryside with good views. 


EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD 

THATCHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 3 bedrooms, 

bathrooms, 3 sitting rooms, kitchenette. Main electricity 

and water. Garage. StS garden of ABOUT 
TA a 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 24242. 


MARTIN & POLE 


INCORPORATING WATTS & SON (EST. 1846) 


OLD WORLD EVERSLEY 


AN IMPOSING DETACHED RESIDENCE 


of the long, low type, standing well back from the 

road and affording complete seclusion. All in 

excellent order throughout and compactly arranged. 

5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, attractive entrance hall with 

cloakroom, 3 charming and well-proportioned reception 

rooms, breakfast room and kitchen with Aga. Spacious 
playroom with workroom adjoining. 


DETACHED DOUBLE GARAGE AND GOOD 
STABLING 
The gardens extend in all to about 4 ACRES including 
a paddock and part is now used as a market garden 
which provides a useful income. 
RECENTLY INSTALLED ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
SWIMMING POOL 


PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 
EARLY SALE REQUIRED 


recommended by MARTIN & POLE, 


Confidently 
Wokingham. 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
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BRIGHTON 


LYNDHURST 


Occupying a ‘pleasant position overlooking the village green 


in this much sought after New Forest district. Main line 


railway station at Brockenhurst 3 miles. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Constructed on labour-saving lines with built-in cup- 
boards and furniture. 3 bedrooms, half-tiled bathroom, 
through lounge with Baxi fireplace, dining room, cloak- 
room, half-tiled kitchen. Garage. 
Delightful and well maintained garden. 
Fox & Sons, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (5 lines). 


HOVE 


Substantially constructed Freehold Residence. 
Situated in this residential position on level ground over- 
looking Hove Park. 

- ns 


“IVER HOUSE,” 39, GOLDSTONE CRESCENT. 
4 bedrvoms (2 h. and c.), half-tiled bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms, spacious entrance hall, cloakroom, breakfast room, 
kitchen. Integral garage. Delightful well-stocked se- 
cluded garden. Auction, Brighton (unless previously 
sold), October 15 next. Solicitor: LAURENCE LEGG, 
Esq., 5, Pavilion Buildings, Brighton. 
Fox & Sons, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201 (7 lines). 


Also at READING (Tel. 50266) 
CAVERSHAM (Tel. Reading 72877) 
HIGH WYCOMBE (Tel. 847) 


WOKINGHAM 


DELIGHTFUL TUDOR COTTAGES 


Recently converted under the expert supervision of 

a specialised architect. Fully modernised, but re- 

taining all the old world characteristics and close 
to the centre of the town. 


3-4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, UNUSUALLY LARGE 
LOUNGE CLOAKROOM, KITCHEN AND LARDER 


SMALL GARDEN AND GARAGE SPACE 


Main services. 


PRICE £3,900 EACH FREEHOLD 


Recommended by MARTIN & POLE, Wokingham. 


WATERDALE, WINTER HILL, COOKHAM DEAN, BERKS 


Situated high on a famous beauty spot with glorious views over Thames Valley towards the Chilterns. 


ENTRANCE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
5 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 
DOMESTIC QUARTERS 
WITH 
AGA AND AGAMATIC 


CENTRAL HEATING 


MAIN WATER 
and 
ELECTRICITY 


ES WITH TWO RIVERSIDE PLOTS, FREEHOLD WITH 


t 
f 


LY Ti yTy 


yaaa 


VACANT POSSESSION 


POE * 


= 


Sea eem So 
£16,000, OR WOULD BE SOLD IN THREE LOTS 
Telephone MARLOW 503 (after 4 p.m.). View by appointment. Details on request. 


WOODLAND HILL PATHS 
TO 250 FT. 
RIVER FRONTAGE 


THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
THAMES REACH 


FISHING 


SWIMMING 


SAILING 


Set 


WORTHING 
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STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 (GROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


SUFFOLK 


Woodbridge 8 miles, Ipswich 16 miles. 


MARTLEY HALL, EASTON 
A BEAUTIFUL MOATED HOUSE 


Part dating from the 16th century. In excellant 
order with lovely views over own park. 


HALL, 4 RECEPTION, SUN ROOM, 6 BEDROOMS 
3 BATHROOMS, DOMESTIC OFFICES AND 
STAFF WING 


Main electricity. Estate water. 


2 COTTAGES, GARAGES AND FARM BUILDINGS 
LOVELY GARDENS, ORCHARD AND PADDOCKS 
of 15 acres and 44 acres of WOODLAND in hand. 


Timbered Park of 90 acres let at a low rental. 


IN ALL ABOUT 150 ACRES " “ 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AS A WHOLE ON WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 18 AT THE CROWN AND ANCHOR HOTEL IPSWICH (unless previously sold 


Solicitors: Messrs. BEAUMONT & SANSOM, Church Street, Coggeshall (Tel. 403). 
Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 11, Museum Street, Ipswich (Tel. 51288) or Head Office, as above. 


BERKSHIRE 


London (Paddington) 35 minutes by fast trains. 


ST. LAWRENCE ORCHARDS, WALTHAM ST. LAWRENCE 


NEWLY IN THE MARKET. 


TWO EXCELLENT 
AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 


Equidistant between 
Reading and Maidenhead 
6} miles. 
Attractive well fitted 


WEST LAN CASHIRE modern house. 


{ Hall, 2 reception rooms, 
5 RICH ARABLE FARMS study, 5 bedrooms, 


| RENT £2,485 p.a. 708 ACRES 2 bathrooms. 


PART 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY, OR BY AUCTION LATER CENTRAL HEATING 


Main electricity and water. 
| GARAGES FOR 3 CARS 
| WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE Easily maintained garden 
4 SUBSTANTIAL CORN AND STOCK FARMS RG eck 
RENT £1,610 p.a. 754 ACRES 

FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE (unless sold privately) 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT AN EARLY DATE (unless previously sold) 


Auctioneers: STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, 


Agents: STRUTT & PAKRER, LOFTS & WARNER, Head Office, as abovee Head Office, as above. 


To close the Estate of Mrs. Amy Fuller, decd. WITH POSSESSION 


“THE OLD BARN” 


URCHFONT, NR. DEVIZES, WILTS 


HLY ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZED DETACHED 
Po COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Well maintained, of considerable 
character and old-world charm. 


SKINNER & ROSE 


Surveyors. Auctioneers. Estate Agents. 
REIGATE (Tel. 4747-8). REDHILL (Tel. 3555-6). HORLEY (Tel. 77 & 47) 


REIGATE HEATH 


In one of the most sought-after positions in the district, in pleasant rural surroundings 
and with delightful view across open fields to the North Downs. About 1 nile town and 
station, on bus route. 

A PLEASING AND WELL-BUILT MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 


IN 
Oak-panelled hall, 3 reception rooms 
and 3 bedrooms with wealth of oak 3 bedrooms, _half-tiled 
beams, bathroom, 2 w.c.’s. bathroom, small boxroom, 
“through” lounge, dining 
room, large kitchen, 


EXCELLENT 
BUILT-ON GARAGE 


Greenhouse and 
workshop, ete. 


Mains electricity and water. 


Sheltered garden with greenhouse and 
conservatory. 


GARAGE 


eae Le THATCHED Main electricity, water and 


(good roof) and pasture paddock, in all on 


OVER 14 ACRES 
TION ON THE PREMISES (unless previously sold) BY THOMPSON, 
NOAD & PHIPP on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1959, at 2 p.m., 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY CONTENTS. 


Illustrated particulars and order to view from Auctioneers: 
35, MARKET PLACE, MELKSHAM, WILTS (Tel. Melksham 2336). 


PINNER HILL, MIDDLESEX 


ON PRIVATE ESTATE 


Modern drainage. 


Secluded garden, easily 
maintained. 


Laid-out with lawns, flower beds and borders, fruit trees, soft fruit cage and 
vegetable garden. 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 


DOMESTIC WING WITH KITCHEN 


HOUSE SCULLERY, SITTING ROOM, BATH- 
OF ROOM AND 2 BEDROOMS 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS, STABLING 
DISTINCTION GROUNDS EXTENDING TO 


Adjoining golf course. 


a ALL PRINCIPAL ROOMS WITH 
SOUTHERLY ASPECT 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 3 BEDROOMS, 
3 INTERCOMMUNICATING NURSERY 
ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS 


2°, ACRES 
ATTRACTIVELY LAID OUT WITH 
SWIMMING POOL 


TENNIS COURT, FORMAL GARDENS, 
ROSE GARDEN, ETC. ORCHARD AND 
PADDOCK 


FREEHOLD £16,500 


Fully illustrated particulars available. 


REPLY: BOX 2504, “COUNTRY LIFE,” TOWER HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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ona R. C. KNIGHT & SONS — eh Mayne 


RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE 


WITHIN 30 MILES OF LONDON, 21/7 MILES FROM BERKHAMSTED 
Standing on a southern slope commanding extensive views over undulating farmland and adjacent to well- 
known County seat. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-APPOINTED COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF 
MEDIUM SIZE 


3 beautifully proportioned reception rooms (all facing south), compact labour-saving domestic offices, 
6 principal bed and dressing rooms, 3 luxuriously appointed bathrooms, 3 staff rooms and bathroom 
(as self-contained flat), 


Main electricity, automatic and thermostatic central heating. 


Garages, stabling. 2 cottages. Terraced gardens of great charm, though easily maintained. Kitchen 
garden, paddock, woodland, arable and pasture. 


IN ALL ABOUT 110 ACRES 


(of which 84 Acres are let). 


POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE, COTTAGES AND LAND IN HAND, SPRING, 1960 
(or earlier by arrangement). 


: : Sole Agents: R. C. Knigut & Sons, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
a a 
AND AT STOWMARKET, NORWICH, HOLT AND TONBRIDGE, KENT. ALSO AT YEOVIL (IN ASSOCIATION WITH MESSRS. PALMER SNELL & CoO.) 


CHARTERED J GORDON VV ICK CHARTERED 
SURVEYOR e 9 F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. AUCTIONEER 


MIDLAND BANK CHAMBERS, OKEHAMPTON, DEVON. Tel. 21 or 22. 
BY ORDER OF THE OWNER 


A SUPERBLY EQUIPPED AND POSITIONED RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
ESTATE OF 2533 ACRES IN MID-DEVON 


: ed Easily maintained garden. Har i 
8 miles from Halwill Junction and main-line : it : . e : oy ee 
Main water and electric. 


trains to Waterloo. Hatherleigh 5 miles. Within | Y i 
14 miles of salmon and trout fishing in the rivers é ei ” : CENTRAL HEATING 
Torridge and Lew. finer: : = = : + FARMERY, BAILIFE’S HOUSE, LODGE 


AND BUNGALOW, IN ALL 
THE RESIDENCE 


145 ACRES 
which is built of stone with a tiled roof, is : , : 
extremely well appointed and forms a se in hand including valuable woodland. 
comfortable easy to maintain and run 3 * easy $ 7312 ACRE FARM AND OTHER LAND 
house of character. : : e y wee rj : LET AND PRODUCING 


With lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, usual £141 PER ANNUM 


domestic office, 5 principal and 4 secondary ‘go : : ' — Full particulars and plan from the Agent, 


bedrooms (all h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, etc. a es IE oe a as above. 
THE SOUTH FRONT 


E.J- BROOKS Ss sO™N 


Chartered Auctioneers & Estate Agents. 
GLOUCESTER HOUSE, BEAUMONT STREET, OXFORD. Tel. 4535, and at Banbury. 


A MOST PA ae eae hy RESIDENCE BERKSHIRE (OXFORD 10 MILES) 


OF UNUSUAL CHARM A SUPERBLY APPOINTED MILL HOUSE 
HALL, FINE PANELLED DRAWING IN CHARMING SECLUDED POSITION 


ROOM, STUDY/DINING ROOM, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
KITCHEN, ETC. 2 excellent receptionrooms, 
large kitchen and utility 


CLOAKROOM, 5 BEDROOMS, BATH 
room, 


GARAGE. WORKSHOP Central Heating 
EXCELLENT 

OUTBUILDINGS 

AND GARAGES 

TROUT STREAM 


FOR AUCTION IN OCTOBER and 
SEVERAL PADDOCKS 


DELIGHTFUL WALLED GARDEN 


unless sold privately meanwhile 


Details from the Auctioneers, as above. 


sas H. G. CHRISTIE roa08 
“CHRISTLAND”’ NASSAU e e ‘ei 


REAL ESTATE 
309, BAY STREET, NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


DELIGHTFUL RE-MODELLED 
WATERFRONT HOUSE 


COMPLETED IN 1959 
Located between the city of Nassau and the Country 


Club and golf courses. Panoramic view of sea and 
nearby islands, 


ACREAGE 


ISLANDS ESTATES 


NASSAU HOME SITES : 
Contains: 

3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large living room, bar, 

dining room, pantry and kitchen, air conditioned 
throughout. 


TOP/LUXURY RESIDENCE 
Attached garage and maid’s quarters.. 
Attractively landscaped. 

GOOD SWIMMING 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 


ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


HOMES FOR SALE 
AND RENT 


“SEA CLIFF’? NASSAU, BAHAMAS é 
INVEST IN THE BAHAMAS—NO LAND TAX—NO INHERITANCE TAX ON REAL ESTATE—NO INCOME TAX 
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Sentral oo HAMPTON & SONS gersey) Telegram: 


Jersey 
5, ESPLANADE, ST. HELIER, JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 


JERSEY 


IN SECLUDED COUNTRY SURROUNDINGS ABOUT 3 MILES FROM ST. HELIER 


A very attractive Granite Residence 

together with Dower House, servants’ cottage 

and 30 vergees (APPROXIMATELY 13 
ACRES) of farm land. 


MAIN RESIDENCE 


2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
kitchen, attics (which are convertible), 


CENTRAL HEATING 


Outbuildings. Ample garage accommodation. 
THE DOWER HOUSE is attached and 
could be embodied in the main house. 


THE WHOLE PROPERTY IN FIRST- 
CLASS CONDITION 


PRICE £37,500 


Sole Agents. 


EXCEPTIONAL 
SITUATION % MILE FROM COAST 


Easy reach airport for mainland and Continent. 


A MOST VALUABLE ESTATE OF ABOUT 27 ACRES COMPLETELY 
MODERNISED AND RUN AS STOCK FARM 


SUPERBLY 
APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
model offices, 3 bedrooms, 
dressing room and 2 bath- 
rooms and staff quarters. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Main water and electricity. 


MANAGER’S COTTAGE 


BARN (50 ft. by 24 ft.) 
suitable conversion. 


SUBSTANTIAL FARM BUILDINGS 
PRICE ON APPLICATION 


IN QUIET POSITION 
10 MINS. MAIN ROAD AND ST. AUBIN’S BAY 


ATTRACTIVE OLD JERSEY GRANITE HOUSE 
(CIRCA 18th CENTURY) 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 
MAID’S ROOM 

KITCHEN 


LARGE GARAGE 


CHARMING ENCLOSED 
GARDENS WITH RARE 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 
PRICE £12,500 


IN RURAL SITUATION NEAR MAIN ROAD 


About 4 miles from St. Helier. 
CHARMING CHALET TYPE BUNGALOW 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
3 BEDROOMS 
2 BATHROOMS 


CENTRAL HEATING 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS 
L Main electricity. 
Ample water supply. 


WELL MATURED 
GARDENS 


OVER 34 ACRE 
PRICE £11,000 


NO DEATH DUTIES. NOTES ON GENERAL LIVING CONDITIONS AVAILABLE ON APPLICATION 


OVERLOOKING 


LA MOYE GOLF COURSE TO THE SEA 
EXCELLENT MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Drawing room (30 ft. by 
22 ft.) with granite fireplace. 
Dining room. 
Beautifully equipped 
kitchen, 
Bedroom en suite with 
dressing room and bath- 
room, 2 other bedrooms 
and bathroom. 
Maid’s room with own 
bathroom, 


CENTRAL HEATING 
Main water and electricity. 
DOUBLE GARAGE 


ATTRACTIVE WELL-CULTIVATED GARDEN 


JUST OFF MAIN ROAD AT 


BUILT 2 YEARS AGO 


PRICE £28,000 


Sole Agents. 


ST. CLEMENT’S BAY IN SECLUDED POSITION 
TASTEFUL DETACHED MODERN HOUSE 


3 miles from St. Helier. 


2/8 RECEPTION ROOMS 
3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM, KITCHEN 
GARAGE 


SMALL GARDEN 
Main water and electricity. 


Gas available. 


POSSESSION EARLY 19€0 


PRICE £8,500 


Sole Agents. 


OVERLOOKING GOREY HARBOUR 


NEWLY ERECTED HOUSE 


WITH INTERESTING CONTEMPORARY FEATURES 


Large reception room 
(could be divided) 24 ft. by 
15 ft., granite fireplace 
and plate glass sliding 
doors 18 ft. long. 


Dining room, 3 bedrooms, 
one with private bath- 
room, another bathroom. 
Well-equipped kitchen. 


“Duet-Air”’ heating. Main 
water, electricity and gas. 


SUPPLEMENT—16 
FOR SALE 


A HUME IN dVUIN BUCKS 
; OR WEST MIDDX? 
Consult H. & B. LENO (H. A. LENO, 
\M.R.S.H., I. B. LENO, F.V.1., A.F.S.) (Est. 1898) 
“OAK END ESTATE OFFICE,” GER- 
RARDS CROSS (Tel. 4211-2), and 192-3, 
HIGHSTREET, UXBRIDGE (Tel. 6456-7-8) 
Open daily 9-6 and Saturdays until 5. 
PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRETT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 
BERKSHIRE AND BORDER COUN- 
TIES. For country houses of all classes. 
—Apply: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, 
Reading (Tel. 54055). 
EVON AND CORNWALL. Residential 
Houses, Cottages and Farms for Sale.— 
Apply: J. GORDON VICK, F.R.1.C.8., F.A.L., 
Okehampton (Tel, 21/22), Devon. 
EVON (BETWEEN EXETER AND 
TAUNTON). Thatched Tudor Res. of 
character. 3 rec., 5 bed. (h. and ¢.), (suitable 
2 occupations). Main services. Garage. 
Grdn. Frhid. £5,850.— RIPPON, BOSWELL AND 
Co., Chartered Auctioneers, Exeter (0987). 
EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter. a 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL. Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 
DEVON (TEIGN VALLEY). Charming 
Old-world Res. in village. 2 rec., 4 bed. 
(2h. and c.). Main el. and water. Outbuild- 
ings. Garden. Orchard 33 acres. Frhld. 
£5,500 or near.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
Chartered Auctioneers, Exeter (1046). 
ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 
Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
Son, F.A.1., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 
PRELAND. BatrersBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.L., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and 
Residential Farms available for sale or letting 
JPRELAND. Extensive register of all types 
of Agricultural, Sporting and Residential 
Properties.—JAMES H. NorTH & Co., Estate 
Agents (Established 1829), 20, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. REGent 3759. Head Office: 
110, Grafton Street, Dublin. 
RELAND. We have most of the good 
landed Estates, large and small stud 
Farms, etc. Sole Agents for many.—HAMIL- 
TON & HAMILTON (ESTATES) LTp., Dublin. 
NE: BEXHILL-ON-SEA. Secluded 
property, close golf. 1 rec., 3 bed., bath., 
kit. Garage. £4,250.—JAMES NOLAN. Estate 
Agent, 13B, Marina Court. Tel. 524. 
NE: MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. A beau- 
tiful Period Farmhouse with up to 30 
acres if required, also a quaint character cot- 
tage, 3 bed., etc., in ? acre.—REGINALD 
SIMMONDS, 96, Queen Street, Maidenhead 
(Tel. 666). : is) 
MILES FROM HEREFORD. Charm- 
ing Georgian Semi-detached (back to 
back) Residence containing hall, cloaks, 
2 reception, domestic offices, 3 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 4-roomed service flat, main 
services, telephone, garage, stabling and 1? 
acres of lovely grounds. £5,000 with vacant 
possession.—Apply T. A. GOSLING, F.A.L.P.A. 
Auctioneer, 51, St. Peter Street, Hereford. 
Tel. 3175. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


U NIQUE Building Site for 1 House only of 
about 4 acre overlooking farm land and 
approached by lane. £1,950.— DUNN, 
Cranmore Cottage, West Horsley, Surrey. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


WANTED, large House or Houses, Man- 
sions or Estates, with or without land, 
for demolition or investment. Immediate 
inspection and payment for satisfactory 

roperties.—Write, giving fullest details, to 
Pos 2227. 


GARDENING 

| BES suitable for Naturalising—70/- per 

1,000. King Alfred, Helios, Carlton, Scarlet 
Elegance, Verger.—CALDICOTT, Withy Close, 
Lovelace Avenue, Solihull, Warwickshire. 
Cee WATER SCYTHES cut water reeds 

perfectly. Illustrated brochures and price 
list from NORTH AND KINSMAN, Rougham, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

DAFFODILS & NARCISSI MIXED 

All smalls taken out, 20/- per stone; 3 cwt. 

for 35/-; 3 cwt. for 65/-, 1 cwt. for 120/-. 
C.W.O. All orders add 2/- for carriage and 
packing. 


MARIS & SON, LTD., 
Dept. 15, Wisbech, Cambs. 


E JAGER BULBS. Over 1,200 varieties of 
various bulbs are carefully described in de 
Jager’s Bulb Catalogue, which is now one of 
the most comprehensive Bulb books available. 
Since 1870 de Jager’s have been growing bulbs 
of dependable quality, which are packed in Hol- 
land, delivered free to destination and travel 
under cover of a Health Certificate. The Cata- 
logue may be had free on application to our 
Representatives: P. DE JAGER & SONS 
(LONDON), LTD., 46, ctoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1, Tele Abbey 7500, 
ARDEN DESIGN. Enquiries invited, gardens 
any size. Pians prey i, Construction or 
alterations carried « unywhere with clients’ 
own labour or | g With imagination 
and careful tho. chemes will bring out 
character and bez ) site, yet be simple in 
upkeep. Hardy p »wering shrubs and 
trees supplied. Pers %na! attention throughout. 
—DENNIS HODDY, )) Horticulture, Univer- 
sity of Reading, Hurst ie Gardens, Fernhill 
Heath, near Worcester. Ph: ne Fernhill Heath 483 
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elassified properties 


NEW HOUSES AND 
BUNGALOWS 


COLWYN BAY 
BRYN DINARTH, 
TAN-Y-BRYN ROAD : 
Convenient for bus services to Rhos-on-Sea. 
Colwyn Bay, Llandudno and Conway. 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE and exten- 
sive grounds acquired for the purpose of 
the erection of ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
BUNGALOWS. For sale to suit purchasers. 
FROM £2,750 (INCLUDING GARAGE) 
FREEHOLD 
and 2-BEDROOMED FLATS TO LET with 
modern luxury kitchens fitted with ‘‘Tweeny” 
waste disposal units. Rent £225 p.a. plus 
rates. (Including 7 months central heating 
and 12 months domestic hot water.) This also 
includes the services of gardener/caretaker. 
Property will be erected in Spanish tradi- 
tional style and the residences will be known 
as La-Hacienda. Garages to let at £20 p.a., 
including rates. 
Caretaker/gardener in attendance each day 
from 8 a.m, to 5 p.m., except Sunday, 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. Alter- 
native representative available 2-5 p.m. 
Saturday and Sundays. Please ring bell for 
attention. Apply: 
THE BENTLEY BUILDING CO. LTD. 
16, Clegg Street, Oldham. Main 7824. 


DEGANWY BUNGALOWS 
Finest situation in North Wales from 
£2,500 


Apply: 

BENTLEY BUILDING CO., LTD. 
16, Clegg Street, Oldham. Tel. Main 7824, or 
Site Office, Rockfield Drive, off Hawes Drive. 

Tel. Deganwy 83776. 
Company’s Architect on Site Friday of each 
week, 2.30 p.m. to 5 p.m., or by appointment. 
Representative on Site evenings or weekends. 


DINERTH ROAD, LLANDRILLO 
RHOS-ON-SEA, COLWYN BAY 
BUNGALOWS PROPOSED TO BE 
ERECTED on land off the above road, off 
Princess Drive. 

PRICES FROM £2,000 TO £3,000 
Apply for preliminary details to Dinarth 
Hall between 10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 
2 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. each day (including 
Saturdays), and Sundays from 2 p.m., or 
BENTLEY BUILDING CO., LTD. 
16, Clegg St., Oldham. Tel. Main 7824. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


SOUTH DEVON (in the South Hams). 

Res. T.T. Attested Dairy Farm, 100 acres. 
Queen Anne house. 3 rec., 4 prin. bed. Main 
e.l. and water. Frhld. £13,250.—RIPPON, 


BOSWELL & Co., Chartered Auctioneers. 
Exeter. (C.2365) 
OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. FARM SALES 

(Pvt), Ltp., P.O. Box 303, Salisbury, is 
the only real estate organisation specialising 
exclusively in farms. All our staff have had 
considerable Rhodesian farming experience. 
We shall be very pleased to help you select 
the right property from our register of over 
500 inspected farms. Let us know your 
requirements; we will send you full details 
of recommended properties. 


Wanted 


WVJANTED, ITALY OR SPAIN. Fur- 
nished Villa Flat suitable two, March 
until June.—Box 2509. 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Flats, Flat- 

let Houses, Factories, Town and Country 
Houses.—TALLACK Stott & Co., LTD., 37, 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


FLATS 
For Sale 
BOURNEMOUTH. For sale, three 
superior Self-contained Flats. 3 bed- 


rooms, 2 reception, working kitchen, etc., 
and garage. Or would sell as a_ whole. 
Situated in the finest position Canford 
Cliffs, Bournemouth. Full sea view from 
Boscombe Pier to Old Harry’s Rock.— 
Poon, 21, Hunters Road, Birmingham 19 
(Tel. Nor. 0346). 


DIRECTORY 


ALDERNEY, Channel Islands. For details. 

of available Properties in this enchant-. 
ing island.—Write PENFOLD & WoorTToN,) 
33, Victoria Street, Alderney, C.I. 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206), 


ERKS, BERKS and surrounding Coun- 

ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


To Let 


NORFOLK. Furnished flats; bedrooms, 
sitting room, kitchen, h. and c. water, 
electricity. Domestic help. Fitted T.V. 
aerial and plug. Garage. Tel. Country 
produce. Overseas visitors welcomed. Situ- 
ated charming country residence. Pleasant 
garden, 5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRs. 
CARNALL, Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, 
Norwich. 


HOUSES TO LET 


Furnished 


EVON. 4-bed. Country House for 
6 months minimum.—Agents, CHERRYS, 
Newton Abbot. _ 
O LET FURNISHED, small Semi- 
detached House at Frinton-on-Sea, Essex. 
4 bedrooms (sleep 6, and cot). Small garden, 
run-in for car. Excellent shops, frequent fast 
London trains. Tel. WEL. 3325. 


Unfurnished 


T2 LET UNFURNISHED newly con- 
verted farmhouse down private road in 
West Sussex, 5 bedrooms, large drawing room. 
Main water and electricity. Shooting, fishing, 
hunting with Chiddingfold and Leconfield.— 
Box 2500. 
200-YEAR-OLD Hertfordshire Cottage 
of character (Anthony Trollope’s 
“Little House at Allington’’) in an acre of 
easily maintained secluded garden, mostly 
lawns; on bus route and close to shops. 4 
bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom, kitchen, partial cent. htg., 
ample garage or stabling accommodation. 
£350 p.a. on lease, tenant doing inside 
decorations.—Apply E. J. WESTOBY AND 
Son, Chartered Surveyors, 22, The Green, 
London, N.21. PALmers Green 5504/5. 


WANTED 


ERSONAL SERVICE is dedicated to 
clients who employ F, L. MERCER & Co., 
40, Piccadilly, London, W.1. The firm acts on 
the recognised commission terms and special- 
ises in the sale of residential properties (with 
or without land) in the English countryside, 
including areas within “‘commuting”’ distance 
of London but not in the suburbs. Demand 
exceeds supply of “‘period’’ houses with 4 to 
8 bedrooms, also those of good modern archi- 
tecture, and generous prices are obtainable. 
Serious vendors should send brief particulars. 
Suitable properties will be inspected and 
photographed immediately without charge. 
Letters to the Manager, marked ‘‘Confiden- 
tial,’ quoting this magazine. Tel. 
REGent 2481. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. English Agents 
with local offices.—RUMSEY & RUMSEY 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 


DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIpPPON 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


EVON. Dartmouth and Kingswear, 
Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Salcombe 
districts. 
FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTIES 


£550 to £20,000 


TUCKERS, 1, 2 and 3, Hauley Road, 
Dartmouth. Tel. 196 and 150. 


DORSET AND SOMERSET. PETER 
SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (661/2). 
Properties of character, surveys, valuations. | 


ESSseEx AND SUFFOLK. Country pro-- 
perties and farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 


GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, 

specialists in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 


AMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— 
Curtis & WATSON, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2). Estate Offices, 
Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7), and 36, Win- 
chester Street, Basingstoke (Tel. 2255-6). 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. S. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 
ERSEY, C.!.—VarpDon & Co., House and 
Estate Agents. 4, Burrard Street, St. 
Helier (Tel. Central 4010 and 3251), for all 
type of property and investments. 
ERSEY.—F. LE GALLAIS & SONS, old 
Est. House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier.~ 
ERSEY.—HAMPTON & SONS (JERSEY), 
Estate Agents, 5, Esplanade, St. Helier 
Tel. Central 5098 and 5209). 
LE'ICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 
—MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.L., 
Incorporated Surveyors, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Valuers, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 
M!9/NORTH SOMERSET/DORSET/ 
GLOS. BORDERS. Residential town 
and country properties, business, 
and smallholdings.—For details: 
MILES & Co., F.A.I., Wells (3002/3). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON.—For 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
Properties, consult R. B. TAYLOR & Sons, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
OUTH DEVON. For Coastline and 
Country Properties.—ERIc LLOYD, F.A.1., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


farms 
KING, 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminster, 

$8.W.1, for reliable removals (home and 
overseas), warehouse, furniture depositories, 
excellent storage. Estimates free.—CHIs- 
wick 8446 (or VICtoria 1234). 
BONNERS, Welling, Kent. Local and 

long distance removals. Packing for 
abroad. Shipping. Bexley Heath 5751. 

ICKFORDS. Removers and_ Storers. 

Part lots or single articles. Weekly de- 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal Com- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4. CAN. 4444, 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 24°, for 6 and 5°, for 13 insertions. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


@ All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363) 


ENCING for the garden or estate. Cleft 

Chestnut, Chain Link, Interwoven Panels, 
Wattle Hurdles, etc. Lists and quotations on 
request, Erection service in S.E. England.— 
RELIANT FENCING CO., LTD., Reliant Works, 
Hildenborough, Kent. 


URTHER GARDENING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
appear on page 456. When replying to adver- 
tisements, please mention COUNTRY LIFE. 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 

Plans and surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 25 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show, and the 
Lawrence Medal in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year——Write for 
Particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187/8. 


ENCING OF QUALITY. For enclosing broad 

acres or back gardens; keeping out wind, 
cats, peepers, prowlers, etc.; keeping in pigs, 
poultry and similar rovers.—DAVIDS RURAL 
INDUSTRIES (Dept. V), 15, Moreton St., 
London, S.W.1. (TATe Gallery 8332.) 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 

altered and renovated by expert staff in any 
locality. Shrubs and plants from our extensive 
nurseries—_JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, 
Twyford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 


HODODENDRONS. Shrub Roses, 

and choice plants, ground cover. 
of Shrub Roses,’’ 3/-; ‘‘The Modern Florile- 
gium,’’ 3/-. Ask for price lists, free, from the 
most beautiful nursery in the country, — 
SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES, Windlesham, 
Surrey. * 


Shrubs 
“Manual 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ists in high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For Town 
and Country Properties. — Waycorts, 

5 Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4332). 


Torquay, DEVON. Town, Coastal and 
County Properties.—A. P. R. NICOLLE, 
F.A.I., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4554). 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, midway London 
and sea. Britain’s sunniest inland resort. 
—BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27/29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


@O2 York stone paving. Rectangular slabs 
and ‘‘crazy paving.’’ Please write.— 
FRITH, 61, Calvert Road, Barnet, Herts. 
RR ESGVENATE your Turf the Toll way.— 
TOLL LAWN DRESSINGS, Buxted, Sussex. 
Rots; Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Fruit Trees, 
Soft Fruit Bushes, Hedging Plants, Screen- 
ing and Forest Trees, etc., well grown and 
matured stock. Catalogue free on request.— 
CARBERY NURSERIES, Sway, Lymington, 
Hampshire. Tel.: Sway 200. 
ESTMORLAND WATERWORN  LIME- 
STONE ROCKERY.—High-grade Stone, 
also Sea-washed Turf, inspection invited.— 
M. BOWMAN, ODixies Garage, Sandside, 
Milnthorpe, Westmorland. Tel. 2178/9. 


FOR SALE 


SER ETD HOME LIFT, suitable two persons 
or 350 Ibs., new and unused and complete 
for sale at half original cost—HEADLAM, 
Raithwaite, Whitby, Yorks. 
Wiis FINE PAIR of Victorian cast iron gar- 
den vases in perfect condition 24 in. dia- 
meter across the top x 30 in. high. £20. Hill- 
side 3626. . 


WANTED 


ET RID OF THE RUBBISH IN THE ATTIC. 

We will buy stuffed fish, animal heads, d 
spears, and similar hunting, shooting, fishing © 
trophies.—Write full details to Box 2493. i 
OW GUNS, Pistols, Armour, Claymores, { 

Dirks, Cannon, ‘‘Colts,’’ and other U.S. — 
Pistols wanted—rusty or not! Free valuation. 
—JOHN KESTERTON, Townsend Street, 
Cheltenham. Tel. 5882. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 457 
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CHRISTLE’S 


WILL OFFER AT AUCTION ON FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 6th 


FINE ENGLISH PICTURES 


The Collection of 


THE LATE H. L. FISON, ESQ. 


Fisherfolk and Beached Fishing Boats. 11#in. by 17+in. Richard Parkes Bonington 


The Vale of Dedham | 19}in. by 234in. John Constable, R.A, 


Illustrated Catalogues (16 plates) 8s. 6d. post free. Plain Catalogues 6d. post free. 


CHRISTIE. MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


Telephone: Trafalgar 9060 8, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 Telegrams: Christiart, Piecy, London 
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CATCHPOLE & WILLIAMS 


SILVERSMITHS 


By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


easumar 7 JEWELLERSS ~GOLDSMITHS ~ ; 
JEWELLERS TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH || Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Assn. 
AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


GEORGIAN DIAMOND SPRAY (actual size) 


JEWELS AND. PLATE 
PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED 


An unusual oval Adam mirror, the frame painted off-white, with 
fluting and husk design, touched in with coral; the pediment with urn 


4 4 G R A F ali O N S T R E E if and wheatears. Height 57”. Width 24”, 
| BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 40, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : MAYfair 7800 Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson London 
LIMITED 


STANTON Near BROADWAY + WORCESTERSHIRE 
ANTIQUES 


RIBBED RAT-TAIL PATTERN 


Reproduction Hand Forged 


Silver Flatware in Traditional Patterns 


Brochure of patterns and prices sent on request 


WALTER H. WILLSON LTD 


Dealers in Fine Antique Silver Hepplewhite Pembroke Table with Butterfly Top. 


: 


The Manor House is situated in the lovely old village of Stanton, 2} miles" 


15 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, $.W.1. Tel: WHITEHALL 6463 from Broadway, just off the Broadway to Cheltenham road. Stanton 251. 


———— 
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SOTHEBY?’S 


announce the SALE on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 18th, of 


IMPORTANT OLD MASTER PAINTINGS 


the property of THE TRUSTEES OF THE KINGSTON HALL SETTLED ESTATE, 


removed from Kingston Hall, Nottingham 


SUPPLEMENT —-/9 


smerny 


SIR PETER PAUL RUBENS PORTRAIT OF A BEARDED MAN Panel 27} ins. x 21} ins. 


Illustrated and plain Catalogues will be available 


SOTHEBY & CQO. 


Telephone: Telegrams : 


HYDe Park 6545 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


American Office: 61 Broadway, New York Telephone: Bowling Green 9 - 0765 
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HAMISH De oe 


LONDON) LIMITED 


MAIDENHEAD 


vl \ N | ( ) [ | . (OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 
kK 
pee 


PPAR 


% 
OA EF 


masched Yate 


Be 
we 
ee 


0) 
Superb early Regency penwork-and-lacquer cabinet with ormolu feet 
mouldings and gallery. Fully documented. 


Height 35”; width 26”; depth 19”. 


pk the 


VERY FINE SHERATON SATINWOOD BOOKSHELVES WITH DECORATED OVAL 


PANELS. 
3 3 5 iF U L H A M R O A D Height 3’ 10” Width 2’ 7” Depth 1’ 
G H E L S E A 3 S .W. 10 Hire-purchase facilities can now be arranged for our customers if required. 
TELEPHONE: FLAXMAN 9431 26, 28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
f Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


WM. YOUNG 


UN TTOOES@AN DITINE kel. 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


T. CROWTHER * SON 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART. 
OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 


Telephone: Aberdeen 20739 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
515, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, AND«GARDENSORNSMENTS 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW 


An early 19th-century hunt 
board, shown closed. Width 
when open 7’ 2”. Price £225. 


Important finely carved Statuary and Marble Chimneypiece of Jate 18th-Century 
Length of shelf 6’ 4” Total height 5’ 44” Opening width 4 34” Orening height 4’ 0” 


282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


Phone: FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON 


A Chippendale, mahogany, 
open arm chair, of fine 
quality. Price £65. 
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TESSIERS 


LTD. 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


THREE GEORGE III COFFEE POTS 


BY JAMES HEYLAND BY JOHN SANDERS BY JOHN DEACON 
CORK CIRCA 1796 LONDON 1765 LONDON 1771 
34 ozs. 1 dwt. 12” high 25 ozs. 12 dwts. 104” high 15 ozs. 2dwts. 74” high 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


The GALLOWAY CATTLE SOCIETY 


ANNOUNCE 
THE 1959 AUTUMN SALES 


To be held under the auspices of the Society LANARK 
: as follows:— (Messr, Lawrie & Symington Ltd., Auctioneers) 
. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 21 
READING 
. (Messrs. John Thornton & Co., Auctioneers) CASTLE DOUGLAS 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2 (Messrs. Wallets’ Marts Ltd., Auctioneers) 

THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22-23 
: oe CARLISLE 


(Messrs. T. Corson & Co. Ltd,, Auctioneers) 


| MONDAY, OCTOBER 5 


(Messrs. Harrison & Hetherington, Auctioneers) 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


NEWTON STEWART HAWICK 
Messrs. James Craig Ltd., Auctioneers ) (Messrs. Andrew Oliver & Son Ltd., Auctioneers) 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 16 THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 5 


FOR CATALOGUES and further details apply to the Auctioneers as above or to Donald Aitchison, 
_ Secretary, The Galloway Cattle Society, Castle Douglas, Scotland (Tel. 2753) who will also be 
pleased to supply literature and particulars of the breed. 


NO MORE DAMP STAINS SCOTTS BEAVER HAT 


Arewallsiand spoiled ee aeations One hundred per cent pure beaver fur 


makes this superb lightweight hat so 


luxurious to the touch and _ instantly 
comfortable to the head. 


Those concerned with the maintenance of pro- 
perty will find this protective backing for plaster 


gives internal protection which otherwise could Available in Grey, Green & Brown. 
be obtained only by new horizontal damp-proof 


courses and at much less,cost. Proved in use 
since 1937. It will pay you to ask your builder for SCO by F Ce 


; OR WRITE DIRECT FOR SAMPLES 1, as “hehe Bree: 
EWTONITE LTD., 12 VERNEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.16 ondon, W. 


—Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange St. e DUBLIN—Chadwicks Dublin Ltd., Greenhills Rd., Walkinstown 
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HOPE'S | 


INVISIBLE 
PANEL 
WARMING 


installation by 


HOPE'S HEATING 
& ENGINEERING LTD. 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 16 Berners St., London, W.1 NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Branch Offices at Leeds, Cardiff 8 Hull — PRINCIPAL'S LODGE 
Architect: Louis Osman, B.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


St 6 a wonderful asset to have 
One’s own Swimming Pool! 
: | 


For entertaining it’s 
a social success. 
The refreshing entice- 


SUITS ment of sparkling filtered | 
DRESSES water and the restful 
COATS sunbathing after the 


swim makes a pool the 
finest and most valuable 
asset in your garden. 


For the best and latest 
improvements in swim- 
ming pool and filtration 
technique — ask for our 


advice. ae “I 


RUTHERFORD CONSTRUCTION 


MAKERS OF OUTSTANDING SWIMMING POOLS 


ee 
V 


KKKKKKKKEKKKEKKKKK \? 


CO. LTD. 


SILK-LINED 

FEATHERWEIGHT 

ee set BATTLE-SUSSEX = TEs? Ee hoes 
e ed 


Country and 


Travel Wear 


“AN ADMIRABLE PRESENT... 


Water oN ‘oP with ma) 0 OLD BRASS CANNON WANTED beautifully made . . . INVALUABLE for both 


IN A WIDE RANGE 


OF LOVELY SHADES Pairs or odd ones—any size shooting men and fishermen” —The Field. 


cding REVOLVERS, PISTOLS. and |] |THE WHITBY | FOLDING 
SWORDS, DIRKS, HUNTING KNives, 1] POCKET BILLHOOK 


NATIVE MASKS, TOTEMIC FIGURES, 
etc. OLD MILITARY HEADGEAR, This fine instrument is an 


SHAKO PLATES and BADGES. established favourite with all 
countrymen, gamekeepers,farmers, 


gardeners, etc., and is perfect for 


LISTER | 


DOMESTIC 
PUMP 


80 ft. headinc. 25ft. | 
suction 


) 


Electrically driven 


£22 5. 


z Single items or entire collections bought. hide ee. Ret for; ae 
‘ Other pumps for all purposes—send us your enquiries Buyer can call. Excellent prices paid. ore Were Leni nese 123 ins 
wc : R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., — closed 7 ins. Only 26/6 post free. 

26 (BROOK Si ee El Dursley, Gloucestershire. Phone 2371 JOHN KESTERTON (American Exporter)’ Satisfaction guaranteed, 


LONDON Wi MAYFAIR 5306 |] Pranches! London, | Stamford, Glasgow, 11} TOWNSEND ST., CHELTENHAM Phone 5882 || Sole Importers: ate 
WHITBY & CO., Torver, Coniston, Lanc: 
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eu 


PN Bondi. 


LIMITED 


Britain's LARGEST makers and erectors of 


PRECAST REINFORCED CONCRETE BUILDINGS Gifts that men appreciate—in 9 ct. gold 
? ... guarantee you the finest quality 


at the lowest possible cost ! 


COMPARE OUR QUOTATION. 


with those of other makers, 
and remember that ours includes 


DELIVERY, FOUNDATIONS & ERECTION 
STATE 


TIE RETAINER £7.0.0. SIGNET RING £8.10.0. 
DRESS CHAIN £9.0.0. PROPELLING PENCIL £8./5.0. 
MAPPIN-BOREL WATCH Centre seconds-hand. Extra flat £33.0.0. 
CUFF LINKS £9.9.0. 


Mappin gifts for men are notable for distinctive elegance and 
the unsurpassed craftsmanship for which Mappin & Webb 
are world-famous. These are gifts which will be treasured 
for a lifetime. Mappin & Webb specialise in Long Service 
awards, to your own design if you wish. Special prices for 
large quantities. Gifts Brochure gladly sent. 


To: ATCOST LTD., (5!) TUNBRIDGE WELLS” 


YOUR KENT. Telephone: Tunbridge Wells 3411 (5 lines) 
Send me brochure and quotation for buildings :— 
NEEDS! Pangth.teeo ck ton ft; Span width...ufty 
mn Height-to-eaves.......0..ft. Mi = & W b b 
— we wi 
submit free NAME Riis sce caminaTitoad ae a p p d n e 
— Pe eM ar snc lkomarinion 


2 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4, 172 REGENT STREET, W.! 


and brochure 
a a ercpen chines rng ansePachcdienbees trie vies ans ehonocpcctorevoscevsnsenene 


65 BROMPTON ROAD, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.3 


NORFOLK STREET, SHEFFIELD 


Northern Sales Office: 66 DUKE STREET, DARLINGTON, CO. DURHAM. (Darlington 66408) 
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IN USE FOR OVER 125 y 
E 
ESTABLISHED 1627 "> 


PRODUCE OF 
SCOTLAND 


AGE & maturity 
% GUARANTEED 


ST 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


BLENDED « BOTTLED By 


Poh, tee 

Say Ge Csallentinet Lon Leiter 
4 cy, DISTILLCERS 

| Ltamburton y thin Le 


BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


PRINTED Im SCOTL ano 


The more you know about Scotch, 
the more you like Ballantine’s 


THE SUPERB SCOTCH 


Did you know, for example ?. . . 


errr) 


_ aeeoRaMte 4} Bhs 


* 
i 
. 
4 
* 
Gy 


<6 eee 


that when it was first minted 130 years ago, that the 42 mature “single” whiskies which go that Ballantine’s is one of the best liked 


this George IV threepenny piece would have 
paid the whole tax ona bottle of Mr. Ballantine’s 
Whisky. There have been some changes since 
then! The superlative quality of Ballantine’s, 
however, remains unaltered. 


to make Ballantine’s are tested always by smell. 
To taste them is unnecessary, and would not in 
fact be specially enjoyable, for it is the subtle 
blending of so many chosen “singles”? which 
creates the magic of the superb Scotch, 


Scotches in the world. In the United States, 
Sweden, France and many other countries, it 
is a top seller. The world over, when friends 
meet together, they naturally prefer the superb 
Scotch, 


From Scotland’ largest distillery to connoisseurs the world over 
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ABERDEEN ae CHELMSFORD Bolingbroke GUILDFORD .. Harvey 
ABER YSTWYTH |.) :.-..s.ctscssnss.a.. Ellis CHELTENHAM.. . Peter Robinson HALIFAX... Sam Stock 
Ty eh ee Colmer =‘ CHESTER... Browns of Chester HARROGATE. .. McDonalds 
BELFAST. . Brands & Norman CHICHESTE ...Morants TRNQOIG ios casckcecsconni sosvasedone ..Remel 
BINGLEY ... Bywater —_‘ CLIFTONVILLE . Bobbys HOVE... Wm. Hill 
BIRMINGHAM... . Michael Dean COVENTRY... HUDDERSFIELD . . _Lucette 
BOLTON ..... ... Dearnaley CROYDON ...... ILFORD Littlestone 
BOSTON ........ Russell Allan CUMNOCK Breckenridge & Henderson BIG VE RIVISG os ocssscacccdaccevesjosotee Pollitt 
. BOURNEMOUTG.................... Bobbys DOUGLAS (1.0.M.) PRS OMe ic sisee sevecandusesisess2% Masons 
BRADFORD Novello DUNDER KENDAL .. ” Duckworth 
BRECON . Hancox EASTBOURNE.. KING'S LYNN nad ermyn 
BRIGHTON. ... Western EAST SHEEN... KINGSTON . Lich fields 
BRISTOL . Wieate ... Shirleys EDGWARE ... LEAMINGTO Bobbys 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.. Goddard EDINBUNGE. nder Wilkie LEEDS ....... Matthias Robinson 
CAMBERLEY... .... Page EXETER ........ .... Colsons LEICESTER ..L. G. Adams 
CAMBRIDGE . Modiste FOLKESTONE ... Bobbys LEYTONSTONE, ..Bearmans 
CANTERBURY..... Martins DIU EON reese ci teastagecnseeess Williams LIVERPOOL . Hendersons 
CARDIFF... -o.David Morgan GLascow ..... Alexander Henderson LLANDUDNO ... ..... Raymor 
CARLISLE .Studholmes GLOUCESTER . Peter Robinson MANCHESTER Marshall & Snelgrove 


Torgjelsen NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE .. John Moses 


’ 


and from Rembrandt 


6 

(ee? ... Rich, subdued colour 
contrast is a delight in this pure wool- 
and-mohair fabric, soft as swansdown, 
gently tailored to make a versatile 


town-and-country dress. Can be worn 


with or without the tie. ] 
In sizes 12 to 18 only. O 
guineas 

i BEY; Y 


NUNEATON 
OXFORD.. 
PENRITG.... 


..Louise 
Cobb 
Fernyhough 


eee oe Jose SWANAGE...0.....ccce 
. Elliston & Cavell SYDENHAM. 
.. Dorothy TAMWORTH... 


PETERBOROUGH ... .Jones TONBRIDGE ........ u. Frank East 
PORTSMOUTH, ‘Belmonts TUNBRIDGE WELLS.......... Marshalls 
PRESTON... sees. Sharp TWICKENHAM Gould 
READING... .. Wellsteeds WALSALL... Dorothy Rowley 
ST. ANNES... .. Walmsley WARRINGTON......00.......... Broadbents 


ST. IVES (C’WALL). Cornish Silks WATFORD .............. ...... Claridges 
ST. IVES (HUNTS)............ _Newbon WEST BROMWICH... Bodenhams 
SALISBURY Style & Gerrish WEYBRIDGE ........ Haslett 
SCARBOROUGH .... Rowntrees WHITEHAVEN.......... Beuna Fashions 


SHEFFIELD ... ... Cockayne WINCHESTER ..... ....Murrays 
SHREWSBURY. . MeClures WOLVERHAMPTON .............. Jeanette 
SOUTHPORT... Alexanders WORTHING... Hubbards 
SOUTHSEA .... Handleys WREXHAM » Lloyd Williams 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES ........ Robinsons YARMOUTH. Palmers 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON .......... Eugene YEOVIL. ..Denners 
SURBITON... Shattocks «J anex 


SUTTON .. Shinners 


stockists throughout the country 
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and none other, is the label 


T H f * of GENUINE, orb-stamped 


wholly produced in the Outer Hebrides 


n HAND TA 


THE APPLIED IN 


HARRIS TWEED ACCORDANCE 
ASSOCIATION WITH 
LTD. REGULATIONS 


APPROVED 
REGISTERED BY THE 


TRADE MARK BOARD 
No 319214 OF TRADE 


HARRIS TWEED 
COMPLETELY PRODUCED IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES FROM PURE SCOTTISH WOOL 


and this Orb Mark on the label oT: 
ee, 


(and stamped on the cloth) 
HAS BEEN FAMOUS FOR 50 YEARS ssnnsteceo 


ONLY genuine Harris Tweed can bear the legally protected Orb Certification 
Mark stamped on the cloth and reproduced on the label in the garment. 

This Certification Mark is your protection. It is the guarantee that the tweed 
to which it is applied is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, dyed, hand- 
woven and finished in the Outer Hebrides—in short, a tweed wholly produced 
in the Islands. 

So in your own interests, always look for the Orb Certification Mark on the cloth 
and on the label in the garment. Then you are sure you are buying a genuine 
Harris Tweed, a complete product of the Outer Hebrides. 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 


SCOTLAND. 


CRESTED 
CUFF LINKS 


Crests and Colours of any 
Club, Old Boys’ Association, 
Regiment, etc., faithfully re- 
produced with exact details in 
coloured enamels. Heavily Gold 
Cased, each pair in handsome 
Presentation case—a gift that 
is certain to please! Any one of 


a over 1,500 designs in pro- 
duction .. - 50’. 


From all leading Men's Wear 
Shops and some Jewellers. PER SET 


A product of — LAMBOURNES (B’HAM) LTD 


SKIPTON PAID UP SHARES REMAIN AT 


Specialists 
celebrated ‘“‘Grouse’’ | /ncome tax on interest is paid by the Society. . 
Scotch Whisky are again available— | Invest any amount from 5/- to £5,000 by in 


to the delight of connoisseurs. This b , 
: anker’s or 
truly superlative Scotch has been well derby poses pdt) erecta 


known and esteemed for over 150 years. Skipton Agencies throughout the country. 
... To make sure of your personal sup- Easy withdrawal facilities. 


plies, or in case of difficulty, please 
order direct. A cheque for £22 10s. sek hale 2 E1S 300 Oe 


brings a case of one dozen bottles, RESERVES £930,000 
carriage paid, to your home. Write for Booklet— “Saving and Earning” 


GROUSEWHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 


Y 
| 
| 
| 


KINGSIZE 


THE LONDON 
BEDDING 
CENTRE, 


13 Brompton Rd. KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1777 


Building Society «st. 1s 


HEAD OFFICE: HIGH STREET, SKIPTON 


DEPOSITS IN THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE’ INVESTMENTS 
Te ——————— 


Blenders of the Famous ‘“‘ Grouse” Scotch 
Whisky since 1800, 
Importers of the popular “ Pintail”’ Sherry. 
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has a name... 


. . . Barrie renowned Scottish Knitwear in luxurious 
Cashmere, Lambswool and Shetland. 
From the hands of craftsmen for those who 


desire only the best — in shades as subtle KNITWEAR 


as the Highland hues. MADE IN SCOTLAND 
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WALPAMUR Quality Paints 


Rome was not built ina day nor can a perfect painting job be 


completed in a matter of hours. Excellence of finish in any sphere 
of activity demands forethought, careful choice of materials, 
adequate preparatory work and assiduous attention to detail. 


No extravagant claims are made for Walpamur Quality Paints, 


a — 


but these superb materials used in accordance with the directions SHELL PINK 


printed on each tin, will produce perfect paintwork that will retain 
its handsome appearance throughout a long life. 


ede oe 


Send for shade cards and literature to al tence mn | 
The Walpamur Co Ltd., Darwen, Lancs 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN * MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 


Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every conceivable need 


DARWEN & LONDO 


N 


W806 
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Vandyk 


THE HON. CHRISTINE CAMPBELL-GRAY 


The Hon. Christrne Campbell-Gray, younger daughter of the late Major the Master of Gray and the late Hon. Mrs. 
Campbell-Gray, and sister of Lord Gray, is to be married to Mr. Brian Lockhart, the Royal Dragoons, younger son 
of Major and Mrs. W. A. J. Lockhart of Ballydowling, Glenealy, County Wicklow, Eire 


AOA 
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OU INTERYSEEE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
WiG:2 


Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 


4 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 


London 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate) : Inland 54d. ; 
Canada 13d.; elsewhere abyvoad 74d. Annual sub- 
scription vates including postage: Inland 150s. ; 
Abroad 157s. 6d.; Canada 137s. 6d. 
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FARM POLICIES 


Y October 8 all electors will have had ample 
B opportunities to judge between the 

farming programmes of the political parties. 
Taking first the party in office, the Con- 
servatives, their programme does not hold out 
alluring promises to the electors generally or 
more particularly to those who live by the land 
and the industries that are closely associated 
with agriculture. The prospect under further 
Conservative rule is the continuation of the 
existing arrangements for guaranteeing price 
levels for the main products of the farm, sup- 
ported by production grants and improvement 
grants to help to bring our farming up to date in 
facilities for economical production. The pre- 
sent Minister of Agriculture, Mr. John Hare, has 
made it clear that the 1957 Agriculture Act 
will continue to be interpreted on the same lines 
as now, so that there will be a considerable 
measure of certainty about the course of prices 
from one year to the next. The total subsidy 
bill, now £240 million a year, is a heavy charge 
on the taxpayers, but few who know the 
country districts will deny that guarantees 
afforded to agriculture are resulting in improved 
standards of farming, which in turn result in 
increasing supplies of good food from home 
sources. In some instances, eggs for one, the 
price guarantee was started off at such a high 
figure, compared with world prices, that home 
production has been so stimulated that the 
market is now surfeited although virtually no 
imports come in. To deal with such problems 
we have the marketing boards but, so far as 
eggs are concerned, advertising to push sales has 
not yet caught up with increased output. Such 
are the problems inherent in a free economy 
when the Government intervenes to cushion 
prices against the play of supply and demand. 

To most farmers these difficulties are pre- 
ferable to a more rigid control from the centre. 
The Labour Party’s programme does not make 
specific proposals for the closer organisation of 
marketing. The idea of Commissions which 
would buy both imported produce and home 
produce to marry supplies and prices seems to 
have been discarded. If a Labour Government 
were returned next week the terms of support 
for agriculture would, it seems, be little different 
from those we have to-day. It is satisfactory 
that the two main political parties are broadly 
agreed on this score. The Liberal Party is 
uneasy about the price guarantees and would 
seek to inject cheap credit and stimulate other 
means of achieving lower costs with the object 
of reducing the subsidy bill. The chief 
difference between the farm policies of the two 
main parties is that the Conservatives are 
prepared to allow the farming industry more 


freedom to run its affairs. The supervisory 
powers of the agricultural committees have been 
abandoned. Landlords are now given more 
latitude in dealing with their tenants. These 
measures were opposed by the Labour Party 
and, given a majority in Parliament, they 
would no doubt reinstate a fuller measure of 
public control over farming, although for the 
moment at any rate eschewing land nationalisa- 
tion. 

All parties join in endorsing the extension 
of piped water supplies and main electricity to 
rural areas. Here the record of progress since 
the war is good. Indeed, it is true to say that 
the countryside is sharing fully in the better 
living standards which the nation has earned. 
Fewer men work on the land and they earn a 
better living. At the same time the industries 
ancillary to agriculture have grown in import- 
ance and contribute much to the technical 
progress evident everywhere to-day. We have 
a well-knit industry able to take a full part in 
the nation’s economy. 


PARADOX IN A PIT DISTRICT 


HAT ave they doing herve, 
These lost and friendly swans 
Crowning the vusty ponds 
Beside the pit’s grim winding gear? 
Like kingly vagabonds 
Banded in a brave resistance movement of their 
own, 
They white-winged glory signals: ‘“We are flown 
From fairyland, and soon again must fly, 
No food for swans is here.” 
But food for thought 
That every heart is gladdened, every eye 
Glistens for the lost romance that they have brought. 
Oh, acid and smoky breeze, 
Sing them to the lands of theiy departure, 
And you, poor blackened trees, forbear to weep; 
Leave that to the dawn that sees them now, 
A wing of fallen angels, pale in their starry sleep: 
Beauty in darkness, innocently trusting 
In its stvange surroundings 
And the steely night's uncomprehending keep. 
EGAN MACKINLAY. 


TAPESTRIES AT THE V. AND A. 


HE reopening after twenty years, with 

clean-air ventilation and controlled arti- 
ficial lighting, of the medieval tapestry gallery 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum enables the 
recently enriched collection to be displayed, and 
preserved, under ideal conditions. Protection 
by glass from the London atmosphere is no 
longer necessary; and the substitution of the 
glazed by a solid ceiling, required by the 
ventilation system, has also ended the other 
chief cause of textiles’ deterioration—fading by 
exposure to excessive light. The “daylight” 
illumination installed is a great improvement on 
the variable reality for both display and pre- 
servation. The celebrated Gothic Hunting 
Tapestries dating from the mid-15th century are 
exhibited for the first time since their acquisition 
from the Duke of Devonshire in 1957. When 
they were discovered in 1900, cut into fragments, 
lining the walls between the windows of the 
Long Gallery at Hardwick, they were reassem- 
bled and removed to Chatsworth, there being 
no space large enough at Hardwick. Three of 
the four tapestries have been restored during 
the past twelve years as nearly as possible to 
their original state; the fourth is still under 
treatment in Holland. Almost certainly this 
one, if not the whole set, is associated with the 
marriage of Henry VI of England to Margaret of 
Anjou in 1445. The three chambers into which 
the gallery has been divided also display the 
16th-century Brussels Tviuwmphs of Petrarch 
and the Story of Troy woven at Tournai in 1480. 


RHINOCEROS ON THE DANGER LIST 


T is the misfortune of the rhinoceros that its 

horn is highly valued in parts of the Orient 
as an aphrodisiac (£200 or more may be paid 
for a single horn), and it is therefore not sur- 
prising that the Great Indian Rhinoceros 
(Rhinoceros unicornis) is now on the danger list: 
its name appears on the register of animals in 
peril of extermination that is kept by the 
Survival Service Commission of the Inter- 
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national Union for the Conservation of Nature 
and Natural Resources. In 1958 about 800 of 
FR. unicornis were believed to exist. Of these, 
some 400 were known to be in India; the rest | 
were thought to live in the valley of the River 
Rapti in Nepal. Last September, however, a 
report was received from Kathmandu that only 
35 were left in Nepal, the rest having been killed 
by poachers. The Survival Service Commission 
therefore arranged, with the co-operation of the 
Government of Nepal, for an investigation into 
the distribution and status of R. wnicornis in the 
country, and the resulting report is published 
in the current number of Oryx, the journal of the 
Fauna Preservation Society. Happily it has 
been found that the rhinoceros is not so near 
extermination in Nepal as at first appeared: 
some 300 may be living in the valleys of the 
Rivers Narayani, Rapti and Reu. The report 
points out that danger comes not only from 
horn-hunting poachers but from the general 
encroachment of man into the rhinoceros areas, 
and makes some practical recommendations for 
conservation which it is now for the Government 
of Nepal to consider. 


THREAT TO THE FRUIT INDUSTRY 


AST October the Ministry of Agriculture 
issued a warning that fire blight, a disease 

of fruit trees already notorious in America and 
New Zealand, had been confirmed in Britain. A 
Fireblight Order was issued, requiring growers 
to notify and destroy any infected trees. 
Despite immediate measures the disease has 
spread (it enters by the flowers and causes 
blackening, wilting and death) and over 3,600 
diseased trees in Kentish orchards have been 
destroyed. One farm in Worcestershire has also 
been affected. More alarming, in that it opens 
unexpected channels for the spread of the 
disease, is the notification of fire blight from 
private gardens and roadside trees not only in 
pears—the most readily affected—but in other 
trees of the rose family including whitebeam, 
mountain ash, hawthorn and cotoneaster in 
Essex, Surrey and south-east London as well as 
in Kent. Moreover the risk that the disease may 
spread to apples cannot_be ruled out. It can be 
no small matter for a private gardener to have to 
destroy an infected tree, and it may be that the 
Ministry will have to consider grants-in-aid 
where trees are condemned, both in such cases 
and to growers. The possible loss can be judged 
from the fact that over 1,000 trees have had to 
be destroyed on one fruit farm alone. Whether 
the cost is to be born publicly or privately how- 
ever, the utmost vigilance will be required if 
this threat to our fruit industry is to be checked. 


SCIENCE AND THE NATURE RESERVES 


HE latest announcement of new acquisi- 

tions by the Nature Conservancy is among 
the most important yet issued, both for variety 
of interest and for the extent of the land. It 
comprises two Nature Reserves in Wales and 
two in Scotland, extensions to three reserves in 
England, one extension in Wales and the 
establishment of four new Forest Nature 
Reserves in England. The growth of the work 
of the Conservancy proceeds so unostentatiously 
that there is an element of surprise in the fact 
that it now embraces 31 Nature Reserves 
totalling 138,000 acres, besides seven Forestry 
Nature Reserves where work is carried on by 
agreement with the Forestry Commission. 
Three of the four new Forestry Reserves covered 
by this latest announcement are situated in the 
New Forest and may deserve to rank as the 
most interesting of the latest acquisitions by 
reason of their attractiveness to research 
workers from the universities and other centres 
of study. The special provisions for game pre- 
servation, which have operated in the New 
Forest since Saxon times, have perpetuated the — 
semi-natural vegetation and so endowed the 
area with particular interest for all branches of 
natural history. Although it is not always 
appreciated by the general public that the 
primary purpose of the Reserves is scientific 
research, that point receives emphasis from the 
circumstance that the Nature Conservancy) is 
cited, in the Government’s proposal to appoint 
a Minister of Science, as one of the organisations 
for which the new Ministry would be responsible. 
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THE CHURCH ON THE LINKS: ST. ENODOC, CORNWALL 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES | 


OR some reason spiders are suddenly 
Be eecce here, and not one sort of spider, 
but every kind native to the place. I sup- 
pose that the spells of close weather produced 
such an abundance of food that the spiders mul- 
tiplied. There are always more spiders in 
autumn, but this year is out to make records in 
every way except on the rain gauge. Our gauge 
shows a total of two inches of rain since it was 
last adjusted a month ago. I am afraid that one 
afternoon I played the hose on it: the rainfall 
throughout the summer wasn’t enough to tip 
the indicator a single point. To return to the 
spiders, however, they are putting up fences and 
barriers everywhere. If I go up the path to the 
kitchen garden I have to brush my hand before 
my face continually. In the potting shed the 
skylight is screened with three layers of web 
_ that look like a sort of obscured glass. Up on the 
cliff the little bushes are draped with webs and 
thousands upon thousands of spiders keep the 
_ jackdaws busy every day. They are having a 
_ wonderful meal of spiders, and I never saw such 
large parties out spider-hunting as there are at 
this moment. Perhaps the dry weather has had 
: a lot to do with it. The jackdaws don’t seem to 
_have spent so long away on the stubbles this 
year. 
| If a good summer and autumn produce a 
spider or two, one blessing is that the wasp 
doesn’t come in in anything like the usual num- 
bers. The first thing that produces a wasp 
invasion is the broods’ getting washed out of 
hests in banks and such places. We have hardly 
seen a wasp in the kitchen, but in the vinery it 
a very different matter. There we have a 


By IAN NIALL 


wasp’s paradise. The mildew-ruined grapes 
give off a wine scent that I can detect long be- 
fore I reach the door. Wasps seem to hunt by a 
sense of smell. They certainly gravitate to fer- 
menting things and sweetness, and the vinery is 
filled with a humming sound as hundreds of 
wasps drink the juice of wrinkled and splitting 
grapes. There isn’t a thing I can do about 
mildew at this stage; I must wait until winter. 
The wasps are sheltered and well fed. It grieves 
me just to look in the vinery at the moment. 
Butterflies are unusually scarce this year. The 
reason is probably not unconnected with the 
lack of sources of liquid, the general drying-up 
of the land. In the vinery one or two very fine 
red admirals are to be seen. They have a taste 
for the heady wine the wasps are so enthusiastic 
about. 
* * 
* 

OME people have found it a good season for 

wild berries, I am told, but I wouldn’t say 
that this is true here. Blackberries have 
flourished and ripened. They ripen well when 
there is plenty of sun. They are large when the 
bushes haven’t been trodden down and muti- 
lated in a previous summer, but when it has 
been very dry a lot of little dried-up berries are 
produced, and invariably the succulent berries 
attract the thirsty birds. This applies to berries 
used in the kitchen as well as the berries that 
are not. The scrub on the cliff, for instance, 
always has a harvest of juniper. berries, but the 
rock is so thirsty that the moisture hasn’t been 
there this year and the crop of berries is poor 
indeed. The cliff could be cleared of all its 


undergrowth if one dared put a match to it, but 
such irresponsibility cannot be considered. No 
doubt in a short time the fire would spread to 
our pine trees and we might have to leave home 
or be trapped by falling trees. 

When I went up to the lake at the week- 
end I was struck by the scent of peat, some- 
thing old and nostalgic that made me think of 
childhood. What made it so strong? As I 
tramped up the track it became more pro- 
nounced. An old fire was smouldering on a 
stretch of moorland. Peat fires are hard to put 
out when they begin to go underground. I 
doubt whether the means of putting it out were 
at hand when the fire was at the controllable 
stage, and now it smoulders gently, giving off a 
scent that normally belongs to remote places in 
the west of Ireland or the Hebrides. The moor- 
land not scorched to the deep brown of burning 
peat presented a contrast in pale fawn, remind- 
ing me of some of those old pictures that used to 
hang in the houses of our friends when I was 
small, delicately tinted things, seemingly faded, 
but rather beautiful. Across this faded moor- 
land the sheep searched for a mouthful of green 
grass. The little grass they found came from 
among patches of round rushes. The rushes, 
too, were dried out, long past use as thatch for 
a rick, although I suppose rushes aren’t nearly 
so much used as they once were. ‘ 

Up on the higher ground I looked at the 
rowan trees. Normally at this time they would 
be a blaze of red berries, but they have hardly 
a berry on them and their leaves are dying. The 
bilberry bushes on the mountain were stunted, 
No one got many bilberry pies from a day’s 
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climbing and gathering berries. What berries 
there were must have been taken by the birds. 
The hills are frequented by large flocks of 
pipits and migrating finches not quite sure that 
the time has come for them to move on. The 
peregrines are still there, and the buzzards, 
kestrels and crows, and I saw a hen harrier, 
although what it was doing there I couldn't 
imagine. The trout I went to catch to round off 
the season simply refused to rise and I had a 
blank day. 
* * * 
NE appeal I cannot resist is an appeal for 
help from someone taking up fly fishing. 
I know all the pitfalls of encouraging a novice. 
He not only wants to know where to catch fish 
and how to catch them but he wants to know 
why he doesn’t catch them. I generally give one 
logical piece of advice about fishing where it is 
known that there are fish, and fish not too hard 
to catch. I sometimes stick my neck out and 
recommend a fly or two. On rare occasions I 
supply a fly, milking my fly-box to do so. It is 
the least one can do for a newly-come angler. 
Just before my annual holiday I was impor- 
tuned by a man who wanted to take up dry-fly 


fishing. He had gone to live in a house through 
the grounds of which ran a stream and where 
there was a pocket-handkerchief lake. I gave 
him what flies I had to spare, including a black 
palmer fly with a bit of blue tinsel wound 
through the hackle. I had more than I needed 
of this pattern. In recent years I hadn’t caught 
many fish with it. 

Recently I was having lunch in a restaurant 
when I was enthusiastically greeted by the man 
to whom I had given the flies. My reputation had 
climbed to match that of Walton. There was 
no fly like the one I tied, which was gratifying 
to hear. I pumped his arm and he pumped mine 
and we beamed at each other. Rather rashly 
I offered to teach him how to tie the fly. Nothing 
to it, I said, and there isn’t, but I remember my 
own dry-fly beginnings long ago when, after a 
single day of unusual luck, I had the answer to 
it all, a way of twitching a dry fly through the 
ripple to make trout come up and hook them- 
selves with incredible force. I had a lot of 
disappointment and despair ahead, a long, long 
way to go indeed. Oddly enough, I was still 
getting the answer year after year. I am still 
getting it, if less frequently, and becoming 
aware of my ignorance more and more. 
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COCK pheasant staked his claim to the 

little wood last spring, remained there 
while his ladies raised a family and then went 
off to spend the bright days of August some- 
where else. Now he is back. It seems that he 
has decided to make the little wood his per- 
manent headquarters, for he rises in the same 
place every time I go up. I can hear him 
bustling through the undergrowth to his take- 
off strip. He rests beneath a yew tree higher up 
the cliff. Lately he has been crowing once or 
twice. 

He is a magnificent bird; I have seen 
him at close quarters, and he is certainly fit for 
the dinner table. I wonder if he has any idea 
of the progress of the season? Perhaps he comes 
back to the little wood, well knowing that the 
shooting on the near-by estate will not be long 
in coming. I am not sure about the cock 
pheasant. He comes here to find refuge, but he 
is partial to a bit of green stuff, for I have seen 
him in the kitchen garden. He likes cabbages, 
and I am fond of game. My father always took 
the sentimental view and forbade the shooting 
of pheasants that came on to his ground, but I 
don’t know. I shall try to resist the temptation 
to buy a game licence and shoot the pheasant. 


SACRED MOUNTAIN OF THE MARCHES 


of a long ambition to clamber to this 
famous Monmouthshire summit, I found 
a colony of white harebells. A good omen, 
I thought, not realising that I had missed the 
path, was going up the wrong way—the 


| ba. way up Skirrid Fawr, in pursuance 


steepest way—and would soon be waist deep 
in wet bracken, with brambles clinging too 
affectionately to my heels. 

Skirrid Fawr (which belongs to the National 
Trust) is much to be recommended; and will 
be known by outline and colour, if not by name 
or exploration, to thousands who have used the 
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SKIRRID FAWR, MONMOUTHSHIRE, FR 
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By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


main roads which move around its base and 
converge upon Abergavenny. It is not very 
high, this sacred hill of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire; but it is bold. It is not very large, 
but it is shapely—and blue, on most days— 
a long ridge, narrow to its backbone, which 
slopes up to an angular point, where there was 
once a chapel of pilgrimage belonging to St. 
Michael the Archangel. 

In an astonishing way—since one is con- 
tinually being surprised by a fresh view, a fresh 
silhouette of Skirrid Fawr—this hill of 1,596 
feet, which deserves to be called a mountain, 
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SUGARLOAF. “Skirrid Fawr is not very large, but it is shapely—a long ridge, narrow 


manages always to subdue its neighbourhood, 
and its neighbouring hills, including the elegant 
Japanese cone of the Sugarloaf alongside 
(another property of the National Trust, given 
by Lady Rhondda and her father), although 
the Sugarloaf is loftier by nearly 400 feet. If 
you come down the road from Hereford to 
Abergavenny, A465, there is Skirrid Fawr 
again. If you climb to the hilltops above 
Llanthony and the Vale of Ewyas, Skirrid 
interrupts the view towards England. From 
all directions it is for ever raising its blue head 
over the backs of large green hills. 


to its backbone, which slopes up to an angular point, where there was once a chapel of pilgrimage belonging to St. Michael the Archangel” 
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THE BROAD BOWL OF THE 


I can promise anyone who doesn’t miss the 
way, and has an eye or a feel for the lower 
invisibilities of a path, a very easy climb to the 
ridge, and then along the ridge to the top— 
though perhaps not as easy as the climb up 
Skirrid’s smaller brother Skirrid Fach, which is 
nearer to Abergavenny. Henry James, no less 
metropolitan a man, once climbed up Skirrid 
Fach—in 1879—enchanted by this district 
where the primroses were so huge, the wood 
anemones so abundant, and where, as he 
characterises it, ‘‘a dozen little mountains in the 
distance were peeping over each _ others’ 
shoulders.’’ He managed the last part, he says, 
“very much in the attitude of Nebuchadnezzar’; 


but he would hardly have found Nebuchad- 


nhezzar’s attitude necessary for the extra 
hundreds of feet of Skirrid Fawr—so long as he 
hadn’t missed the path, as I had so lamentably. 

I puffed and sweated up Skirrid Fawr on 
the side which faces England—the side out of 
the wind, which was blowing very dark from 
Wales. The bracken became thinner, thorn 
trees appeared, sheep lifted their heads and ran, 
whortleberries matted the slope, and I was on 
the path, on the ridge, in the fullness of the 


wind; which was bringing black clouds, row 
after row, across from Wales and the Atlantic, 
_ over the cone of the Sugarloaf. 


This is a place, a height, a divide, from 


which to meditate on the ancient drama of 
England and Wales. Black to the west, green 


and clear to the east. Mountains to the west, 
the last resort of the British with their wych- 
elm long-bows; to the east, pasture and arable, 
innumerable light-flecked fields, hill after hill, 


valley after valley of them, for miles, towards 
fertile Herefordshire and fertile England and 
Norman armour. 


Looking eastward, I looked over the 
country protected by the Trilateral, the Norman 
mailed fists of White Castle, Grosmont Castle, 
Skenfrith Castle. (I should add, by the way, that 
the better, or the more pleasurable, path up 
Skirrid Fawr begins with a lane beside the road 
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—B4521—from Skenfrith to Abergavenny, at 
the point marked with the figure 632 on the one- 
inch ordnance map.) 

The English—or Anglo-Norman—flood had 
gone west of Skirrid Fawr, past Abergavenny, 
thinning out against the black, clouded, 
infertile uplands of Gwent, towards Ebbw Vale 
and the Brecon Beacons. From the ridge of 
Skirrid Fawr I looked west to places almost all 
with Welsh names, east to villages, hills, rivers 
whose names thinned from Welsh to English. 

But as a sacred hill I imagine that Skirrid 


THE RUINS OF LLANTHONY ABBEY, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


g ridge looking east towards 


of Llanthony Abbey in the bottom of the bowl 


by 


Herefordshire, with the ruins 
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Fawr was in a sense neutral between these 
enmities. Certainly it was a proper eminence 
for Michael the Archangel; who was especially 
popular in Wales and in Cornwall in the two 
centuries before the Normans—perhaps because 
Celtic Christianity was so much influenced by 
the Coptic monasteries in Egypt, where St. 
Michael was specially revered, and where 
chapels dedicated to him were built on the roofs 
of each monastery, catching there the first 
gleam of the sun. 

St. Michael has one of his sun-eyries at 
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The abbey was built between 


1108 and 1115 


LLANTHONY ABBEY: THE NAVE AND TOWER 


Celtic Glastonbury, on top of Glastonbury Tor, 
where the tower remains of his pilgrimage 
chapel (and on the tower a carving of St. 
Michael in his Osiris-like function of weighing 
the souls of the dead). Glastonbury and 
Skirrid Fawr are linked in this way by St. 
Michael—and by someone else, since on the side 
of Skirrid Fawr, so it is said, a cutting of Joseph 
of Arimathea’s winter-flowering Glastonbury 
Thorn was planted—of that thorn which budded 
from his staff as he climbed Weary-All Hill 
alongside the Tor. 

I suspect that most of the guide-book 
statements about the sacredness of Skirrid Fawr 
derive from Archdeacon Coxe, Archdeacon of 
my own county of Wiltshire, and from his 
Historical Tour Through Monmouthshire, which 
he published in 1801. 

Coxe stated that local Catholics repaired to 
Skirrid on Michaelmas Eve, that the earth of 
Skirrid was considered to be sacred, and was at 
one time carried away to cure diseases and to 
sprinkle on top of coffins. 

Towards the northern end and towards the 
summit, I came in sight of the Archdeacon’s 
“stupendous fissure,’ which “according to the 
legends of superstition, was rent asunder by the 
earthquake at the Crucifixion of our Saviour.” 
Because of this, continued the Archdeacon, the 
Skirrid was “also denominated the Holy 
Mountain, by which name it is chiefly dis- 
tinguished among the natives.”’ 

I must confess the fissure is not so remark- 
ably stupendous, though it does give a pre- 
cipitous northern side to the high point of the 
Skirrid, just where St. Michael’s Chapel once 
stood and where, aiaong grasses delirious with 
Welsh wind, you can see (as well as a triangu- 
lation post of the Ordnance Survey) the two 
chamfered stones which were presumably the 
base on either side of the chapel door. Otherwise 
nothing is left. 

St. Michael the Archangel is rather more in 
evidence now at the northern foot of Skirrid 
Fawr, in the church of Llanvihangel Crucorney. 
Llanvihangel—one of no less than six Llanvih- 
angels in Monmouthshire—means ‘‘Michael’s 
Church,” and the parish actually includes the 
chapel site on top of the Skirrid. 


Good Archdeacon Coxe had a splendidly , 


Rousseauistic day, or a day of mixed melancholy 
and enthusiasm, when he climbed Skirrid Fawr. 
He was energetic, because he had first been 
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up the Sugarloaf, where 
his soul had imbibed 
“the unalterable pur- 
ity” of the ‘ethereal 
regions ;’’ whereupon the 
Skirrid induced in him 
either a romantic tizzy 
or a fit of indigestion. 
wiestelt, “she has» the 
nerve to write, ‘‘a mixed 
sensation of animation 
and lassitude, horror 
and delight, such as I 
scarcely ever before ex- 
perienced even in the 
Alps of Switzerland ; my 
spirits almost failed, 
even curiosity was sus- 
pended, and I threw 
myself exhausted on the 
ground.” 

He recovered. His 
carriage (I suppose) took 
him from the foot of 
Skirrid Fawr to the 
Honddu river at Llanvi- 
hangel a few miles away, 
where he joined a party 
of aristocratic and ro- 
mantic friends who had 
been upstream under the 
red cliffs to explore the 
ruins of Llanthony Ab- 
bey. There under the 
trees a good bottle or two 
of old wine prompted a 
picnic tag out of the odes 
of Horace: “I partook of 
an elegant collation . .. 
which was spread on the 
banks of the Honddy; 
the wine, inteviove nota 
Falerni, was cooled in the limpid and murmuring 
stream; the evening was placid and serene, and 
I forgot the fatigues of the day in convivial 
intercourse and social conversation.” 

We may laugh; but Archdeacon Coxe lived 
at a wonderful period of the exploration of Eng- 
land and Wales—when each “‘discovery,’’ each 
vista, seemed to be observed for the first time, 
and when the past appeared a barbarian but not 
unattractive epoch of superstitions, about which 
enlightened gentlemen upon tour made their 
comments. One imagines that it never rained, 
that mornings, mid-days and evenings in pursuit 
of the Romantic and the Picturesque were always 
calm. 


j 
THE CHURCH OF LLANVETHERINE, MONMOUTHSHIRE. “It has late-18th-cent 
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I will admit that I wasn’t quite so aoe” 
as the Archdeacon; and that the white harebells 
I had found on the way up were not, after all, 
such an omen of good—or entirely good—things.. 
The prospect from Skirrid Fawr was all it should 
have been, the feeling of eminence and sky and 
wind was exhilarating—even if not to the 
tizzying level, and even though the Fujiyama 
cone of the Sugarloaf was now cut off by 
clouds. Moreover the path back to the road— 
the old path trodden by St. Michael’s pilgrims— 
was plain and simple. Or it would have been if 
we had taken it all the way, if I had not been 
obstinately, and against better advice, intrigued 
by a branch of the path leading down through 
woods at the southern end of Skirrid Fawr. It 
promised a quicker return to the main road, so I 
thought, and a more interesting one. 

The woods thickened,. the leaves were wet 
and close, the soil grew stickier and sloshier, the 
path steepened—and vanished; and we reached 
the road on an evening by no means placid and 
serene, in a bad temper, wet to the knees, 
plastered with the red mud of the kingdom of 
Gwent; and too late for any good old Falernian 
or even for the most inelegant of cold collations 
on the long way home to Wiltshire. 

It was worth it, though—in fact, and in 
retrospect. Another Michael’s hill had been 
climbed (I still have to climb to his notable 
eyries on Rame Head in Cornwall and Brent Tor 
in Devon) and an old desire fulfilled. 

I will append a footnote, that anyone who 
climbs Skirrid Fawr from the south should be 
sure to visit, if he has time, not only White 
Castle along the road to Skenfrith and Ross, but 
the roadside church of Llanvetherine, a mile or 
two nearer Skenfrith, though it is still in’ full 
view of the Skirrid. The church has a tower 
which looks like an owl, a medieval figure in 
relief against a wall of the porch, who holds.a 
book and is supposed to be St. Veterinus; it has 
late-18th-century gravestones (in an overgrown 
churchyard) with carvings that might be 
crudish Anglo-Norman work of 1120; and 
inside, slate tablets by an early-18th-century 
sculptor, T. Brute, painted green, black and 
red and embellished with swirling letters. 

The cherubs of this Brute, with red cheeks, 
golden hair, and wings with gold primaries and 
red inner feathers, are quite astonishing in their 
rough local way; they make the remote neigh- 
bourhood of Skirrid Fawr seem culturally a 
thousand miles from London—a thousand miles 
even from the ecclesiastical elegances of Ross- 
on-Wye, just across the border, just half an hour 
away. 


gravestones with carvings that might be crudish Anglo-Norman” 


that have evolved in the United States. 

We in Great Britain have a long and 
successful history of adopting and adapting the 
dogs of other countries for our own purposes, 
and are apt to be faintly surprised when some- 
one else makes a success of the job. In this 
case great credit must be given to American 
breeders, for the Boston terrier is a smart and 
very intelligent dog who combines an honest 
and merry outlook on life with a svelte and well- 
bred appearance. The breed has a good claim 
to be considered the national dog of the United 
States. 

The history of the Boston terrier is not very 
long. The original purpose of crossing Judge 
(who was said to be a cross 
between a bulldog and an 
English terrier) and Gyp is 
not quite clear. Since the 
year was about 1870 and at 
that time our American cou- 
sins were, like ourselves, fond 
of the unpleasant pastime of 
organised dog-fighting, it can 
be presumed that they want- 
ed dogs for the purpose. 
Judge was first owned by 
Mr. William O’Brien of Bos- 
ton, who passed him on to 
Mr. Robert C. Hooper. In 
consequence the dog is usual- 
ly referred to as Hooper’s 
Judge and is described as 
resembling his bulldog parent 
more than the terrier, who 
May have been a _ white 
English terrier or more pro- 
bably, since they were more 
game, an English broken- 
haired terrier. Both varieties 
are now extinct. Judge was 
brindle in colour with a white 

blaze and weighed about 321b. 
_Gyp, who appears to have 
been alternatively known as 
Kate, was owned by Mr. 
Edward Burnett of South- 
boro, Massachusetts, and was 
a white bitch of bulldog type 
weighing only about 20 Ib. 
From this mating descended 
Wells’ Eph, a dark brindle 
dog with white markings. 
Eph was mated to the golden brindle Tobin’s 
Kate, and from these dogs practically all the 
Boston terriers of to-day descend. There is, 
however, no doubt that French bulldog blood 
was introduced in considerable quantities ata 
_somewhat later date. 
These early dogs had much in common with 
what we to-day know as Staffordshire bull- 
terriers, although they may have been heavier 
and more square in muzzle and rounder in skull. 
They were, in fact, generally known as round- 
heads or American bull-terriers. The emphasis 
on fighting ability seems to have been dropped 
- quite early in the breed’s development as a show 
» dog. 


r \HE Boston terrier is one of the few breeds 


When the question of forming a breed club 
/arose, the breeders of true bull-terriers arose in 
considerable wrath, and for some time their 
objections were upheld. It was 1891 before it 
was decided that, since the breed had come into 
being in Boston, it had better be known as the 
Boston terrier and the club as the Boston Terrier 
Club of America. Two years later the American 
Kennel Club officially recognised both the breed 
and the club. 

For a breed to be recognised as pure bred is 
a great stage forward in its history, but with 
ch a mixed bag of ancestors for the Boston 
it was far from easy to standardise type 
Brcasistently improve the breed. It must 
tee needed much careful breeding and entailed 
many disappointments. The two greatest 
difficulties were probably first, that all breeds of 
iulldog ancestry are apt to be difficult whelpers 
id do not have very large litters, and second, 
it the markings of a Boston terrier are 
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THE TERRIER FROM BOSTON 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


considered very important. The ideal is a white 
muzzle with an even white blaze over the head, 
a white collar and breast, and white markings on 
part or whole of the forelegs, as well as on the 
hindlegs below the hocks. The body colour 
should be brindle, although black is permissible. 
The coat itself should be * ‘short, smooth, bright 
and fine in texture.’”’ The body colour was 
easy to obtain, but to obtain the correct 
markings on the majority of pups in a litter 
was a problem then and remains one to-day. 
Despite his ancestry, the Boston terrier is 
not an aggressive dog, but he is far too active 
and intelligent to take an insult lying down. In 
this country it is the smaller type of the breed 
one usually sees; the standards of both countries 


BOSTON TERRIER BITCH CH. GAYSTOCK ADSTON GEORGIA. 
Boston terrier combines an honest and merry outlook on life with a svelte and 
well-bred appearance” 


classify them as “‘Lightweight, under 15 Ib.; 
middleweight, 15 and under 20 lb.; heavy- 
weight, 20 and under 25 lb.”’ 

The English are not usually slow in adopt- 
ing a good new dog, but it was a long time before 
any effort was made to introduce Bostons into 
this country. Many people had seen them in 
the United States or in Canada, or even on the 
films, and there was considerable speculation 
and interest, but no one seemed ready to face 
the risk and expense of importing and quar- 
antining any dogs. At last, in 1927, Mrs. 
McCormick-Goodhart imported five dogs from 
Canada and exhibited them at Cruft’s and other 
leading shows. Even then the interest in the 
breed was limited to a very small circle, and it 
was another ten years before the breed was 


-numerically strong enough for the English 


Kennel Club to grant it championship status. 
By this time further dogs had been imported 
and the ranks of the breeders had been increased 
by Dr. J. J. Dunning and Dr. Sikkenga, Mrs. 
Penn and the late Eveline, Countess of Essex. 
In 1938 the first dogs gained their championship 
titles—Lady Essex’s bitch, Ch. Ukansee Dis- 
turbers Pride, followed by the dog, Ch. Massas 
Dollar King, owned by Mrs. L. E. Salmon. 
The war handicapped all dog breeding, and 
it was not until hostilities were nearly over that 
one heard much more of dog shows or Boston 
terriers. At the first post-war Cruft’s the dog 
challenge certificate winner and best of breed 
was Alexander Mose. Behind that award lay a 
strange story. Not long before, a lost and 
bewildered little dog had been found near a 
former American airfield in Northamptonshire. 
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It was obvious that the dog had been left 
behind by some airmen who had either not been 
able to find him at the time of departure or had 
not bothered to look for him. The little dog was 
taken in charge by the police and his days 
would have been numbered, if he had not been 

bailed out for a few shillings by Mr. A. Mitch- 
ener in order to save his life. 

Identified as a Boston terrier and registered 
at the Kennel Club as pedigree unknown, this 
dog made some successful appearances at the 
small shows that were the only ones permissible 
in those days. He then made his presence felt 
in a big way at the first post-war Cruft’s. The 
success story did not end there. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mitchener made every effort to trace 
the history of their dog; 
and eventually, after an 
article about him had ap- 
peared in an American breed 
magazine, Mrs. S. N. Sharp 
was able to prove to the 
satisfaction of the Kennel 
Club that the dog had been 
bred by her and registered as 


Salvo in America. This dog, 
known as Ch. Alexander 
Mose in England, was the 


founder of the now famous 
Mytchlea kennel and ancestor 
of several champions. Alex- 
ander Mose lived to a ripe old 
age and will never be forgot- 
ten in the history of his breed. 

It has already been 
said that the Boston ter- 
rier was at one time crossed 
with the French bulldog, 
the Boston thereby gaining 
his erect ears and a certain 
chic. Nevertheless, the little ~ 
American retains something 
of his distant terrier ancestry, 
with his straight legs, short 
back, neat appearance and 
keen outlook; only his head, 
with its short, square, wide 
and deep muzzle (but no 
wrinkle), and his low-set 
short tail betray his bulldog 
ancestry. 

Boston terriers are 
increasing steadily and de- 
servedly in popularity: for 
whereas only 100 were registered in 1952, the 
figure has risen steadily to approach the 
400 mark last year. If the breed is not 
as numerous here as on the other side of 
the Atlantic, the overall standard of our 
British-bred stock is high, and British breeders 
are confident that by careful choice of their 
brood bitches they will be able to produce 
strains that in normal circumstances will be able 
to produce their puppies normally and natur- 
ally. If this difficulty can be overcome the 
breed should have the brightest of futures, and 
British breeders will have made a very real 
contribution to the welfare of the breed, for 
whelping tragedies are not only heartbreaking 
for those who | love their dogs but are also a waste 
of time, effort and probably the best bitches in 
the kennel. Caesarean operations can and do 
save many bitches and their puppies, but they 
cannot and should not be undertaken lightly. 
Anyone who breeds again from a bitch who has 
once had to have this operation is guilty of 
taking an unjustified risk. 

British-bred Bostons have been exported to 
many other countries, but we in this country 
are finding it less necessary to import from the 
United States in order to improve and maintain 
our own stock. This does not mean that British 
breeders can claim to have improved on the 
American dogs. Although a number of good 
judges feel that many of our dogs have better 
bodies than their American-bred counterparts, 
there are few who would hesitate to admit that, 
as a general rule, the American dogs have better 
heads and expression than most of ours. 

Illustration, Thomas Fail. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS ~ 


ENGLISH VIRGINALS TO DRESDEN NEREIDS 


forte compared with most of its 

ancestors! Why waste time, which is 
costly, and painting, which can be distracting, 
-upon an instrument designed to produce agree- 
able noises? The argument is all very sensible, 
on the lines of ‘““‘What’s the good of a Gains- 
borough landscape?’’ to which the best reply 
known to me is ““What’s the good of a flowering 
cherry?”’ Early musical instruments rarely 
remained wholly functional, and the virginals 
of Fig. 1, seen at Sotheby’s recently and now 
belonging to the London Museum at Kensington 
Palace, are no exception. 

While the study of such rare survivals is an 
absorbing specialist pursuit, anyone—even the 
tone deaf—can derive pleasure from _ its 
ingenious, tight-packed construction and from 
its naive and wholly charming decoration. It is 
enclosed in an oak case with a drop front. The 
drop front, seen here hanging down, is hinged 
with three strap hinges, and the lid when shut 
is secured to the drop front by three strap 
hinges and three clasps. The interior of the lid is 
decorated by a sprawling hunting scene painted 
in tempera. The interior of the drop front is 
green. Above the keyboard is a painting of a 
woman playing the lute in an octagonal frame, 
and the interior of the virginals is lavishly 
decorated with stamped and gilt paper. The 
natural keys are of boxwood with gilt fronts, 
and the sharps are inlaid with five alternating 
sections in black and white. The sound-board 
is not visible in the photograph. This is decor- 
ated with paintings of flowers and fruit and 
contains a gilt rose, or sound-hole, of geo- 
metrical design. 

Such instruments were made only between 
1640 and 1680. This example is by Jacob White 
and is dated 1656. The White family was 
well known as makers of virginals in the mid 
17th century, and other instruments by them 
are to be seen at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, the Castle Museum, York, the Welsh 
Folk Museum, Cardiff, and at Hardwick Hall. 
Altogether only eighteen virginals from these 
years have been recorded and, now that this one 
has been acquired by a public institution, only 
three remain in private hands. The Museum 
paid £340 for it. 


| Ee dull, visually, is the modern piano- 
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2.—ONE OF SIX REGENCY 


: CHAIRS, EBONIS 
FLOWERS. “Very agreeable if a trifle flimsy.”” £680 the six. 


By FRANK DAVIS 
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1.—ENGLISH VIRGINALS MADE BY JACOB WHITE, 1656. “Anyone can derive pleasure 


from its naive and wholly charming decoration.” 5 ft. 6 ins. long. £340 


The previous lot was a late-18th-century 
grand pianoforte decorated with chinoiseries 
on a black japanned ground, made about 1790, 
when the harpsichord was losing its popularity. 
It sold for £80. An early-18th-century spinet by 
Stephen Keene made £130. A late-18th-century 
barrel-organ, enclosed in a mahogany case and 
decorated with twin crocketed Gothick turrets 
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D, GILT AND PAINTED WITH 
(Right) 3—ONE OF A SET OF 


SIX CARVED MAHOGANY CHAIRS. 1720s or ’30s. With two similar stools, £700 for the 
eight pieces 


containing false gilt pipes and capable, it was 
said, of playing popular airs, country dances and 
patriotic songs on three barrels of ten tunes 
each, brought us down to earth and cost some 
learned enthusiast £34. 

The classic French writing-table (bureau- 
plat)—which began its existence in the 17th 
century, underwent only slight modifications in 
the 18th century and has been copied slavishly 
ever since, sometimes with tactful grace, very 
often with clumsy obtuseness—is a familiar 
object in most sales above the ordinary standard 
but does not invariably command the large sum 
of 2,200 guineas which was given at Christie’s 
for the majestic piece of Fig. 4. In most cases 
the extra hundred or a thousand guineas is paid 
for very special quality or for work by a 
distinguished maker. I suspect that in this 
case some part of the price was due to the fact 
that the ormolu mounts were marked with the 
crowned C stamp—the control mark used 
between 1745 and 1749 for tax purposes; this is 
a rare mark, for the attempt to control ormolu 
in the same way as silver does not seem to have 
met with any great success. Apart from this the 
table is one of very great dignity, harking back 
to the palatial solemnity of the Louis XIV 
style, with its rather heavy plumed masks and 
foliage in cast and chased ormolu. The wood is 
mahogany and the rectangular top is covered 
with the usual red leather panel. 

I thought the two chairs of Figs. 2 and 3 
provided an interesting contrast. The price 
obtained for Fig. 2 at a recent sale at Phillips 
Son and Neale’s is an indication of the esteem 
in which early-19th-century furniture is held 
to-day. It is one of half a dozen identical chairs — 
dating from about 1810 with ebonised and — 
gilt frames, cane seats, turned legs, incurving 
arms and painted flowers in the centre of the 
rail back—very agreeable if a trifle flimsy, and 
thoroughly typical of the taste of the time. 
My guess—and it is only a guess—is that if the 
had appeared in the auction room 30 or’ 40 
years ago they would have realised £10 or £12 
‘apiece; as it is, the six changed hands for £680. 
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4.—LOUIS XV MAHOGANY BUREAU-PLAT. “The table is one of 
very great dignity.” 6 ft. 2 ins, long. 2,200 gns. 


Fig. 3 is one of a set of six carved mahogany 
stuffed chairs of, I suppose, the 1720s or ’30s, 
with crisply carved knees and sturdy cabriole 
legs terminating in claw and ball feet. Once 
again I venture a guess: that 30 or 40 years 
ago these chairs, together with the two similar 
stools sold with them, would have realised a 
figure not much below what they made this 
year, which was £700 for the eight pieces. In 
short, to-day’s interest in the pleasant but not 
very impressive products of the ychairmakers 
of the early 19th century (the trade was already 
well on the way to mass production methods) 
is extraordinary. 

The service illustrated in Fig. 6—a Swansea 

service of 36 pieces which was seen at Knight, 
Frank and Rutley’s and changed owners for 
£1,500—can hardly be compared with Lord 
Burghley’s phenomenal Swansea service of 
about 50 pieces which came up at Christie’s 
soon afterwards and realised 4,800 guineas; but 
it would be fine enough for most tables and is an 
excellent example of the work turned out by this 
short-lived factory which, during the brief 
months of its glory, claimed to equal in quality 
the productions of Sévres itself. As losses in the 
kiln have been estimated to have been as high 
as 90 per cent., it is not surprising that the 
enterprise failed, as did the other previous 
enterprises of the wanderer Billingsley, who was 
a fine flower painter in the naturalistic style of 
the late 18th century when he was working at 
the Derby factory, but was very obviously no 
business man and, one would guess, no 
technician. 


Yet one cannot help ad- 
miring the man’s faithin him- 
self and his refusal to be cast 
down by disappointment 
after disappointment. After 
leaving Derbyin 1796 he went 
to Mansfield, then Torksey, 
then to Worcester at a wage; 
in 1813 off he went down to 
Nantgarw in South Wales. 
That little factory was out 
of action within a year, but 
he persuaded Dillwyn of 
the Cambrian Earthenware 
Company at Swansea to 
branch out into porcelain 
manufacture—with the de- 
lightful, indeed __ distin- 
guished, results to be seen 
in the illustration, but at 
ruinous cost. Billingsley re- 
turned to Nantgarw, his 
head bloody but unbowed, 
but it was no good; in 1820 
he took a job at Coalport, 
where he died in 1828. It is 
not surprising that this fine 
South Wales porcelain is 
rare or that these distinctive 
services command such high 
prices. 

Swansea never attemp- 
ted figures, which were in 
any case not to the taste of 
the time, still less any of the 
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extremely elaborate services which were 
among the technical marvels of the early 
days of the great Meissen factory in the previous 
century: services which included not merely 
plates and dishes and tureens, but extravagant- 
ly decorated centre-pieces. Several of these 
services have survived more or less complete, 
and individual items from the most famous of 
them all—that made for the favourite of 
Augustus III of Saxony, Count Heinrich von 
Brihl, who, among his other duties, was given 
charge of the factory in 1733—occasionally 
turn up. 

A tureen with its cover was seen not so 
long ago at Sotheby’s! (Fig. 5). Most of us, 
brought up to less exuberant ideals, have a little 
difficulty in adapting our eyes to all this crowded 
incident and are in the habit of ladling out the 
soup from more sober receptacles. But imagine 
a whole enormous service of this pattern with 
the right guests and candles and the clothes of 
1740 in a Baroque Dresden castle—a riot of 
dolphins, cupids, Nereids and swans would be 
by no means out of place. Unfortunately, as 
this single tureen realised £840, no such party 


5.—TUREEN AND COVER FROM THE 
MEISSEN SWAN SERVICE, 1737-41. “A 
riot of dolphins, cupids, Nereids and swans.” 
22 ins. high. £840. (Left) 6—PART OF A 
DESSERT SERVICE OF SWANSEA 
PORCELAIN. “An excellent example of the 
work turned out by this short-lived factory.” 


£1,500 for 36 pieces 


is likely to be given, even if it were possible to 
collect sufficient pieces of the service. We are 
condemned to admire (or as some do, detest) as 
we gaze at them in glass cases. The swan 
service, modelled by J. J. Kaendler and his 
assistants, was made during the years 1737- 
1741. 

The arms of Count Briihl in the centre are 
flanked by two swans; the colours are mainly 
puce and yellow. This and others scarcely less 
fabulous were the envy of all princely persons 
in their day and are still numbered among the 
ceramic wonders of Europe. 

A smaller piece from the same service was 
sold a few moments earlier for £140. This was 
a salt 43 inches high in the form of a shell, 
decorated in colours with the Count’s arms and 
with sprays of flowers, and resting upon the 
entwined tails of three dolphins painted in iron- 
red, blue. and. yellow.. 
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PLANTS FOR SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


Written and Illustrated by MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


NE often hears people speak 
() of plants which will grow in 

shade as though it were an 
unusual quality. Actually, all 
plants will grow perfectly well in 
shade. W hat i is probably meant is 
that the plant mentioned will grow 
under tree branches between it and 
the light of the sky above. This is 
a very different matter from mere 
shade from direct sunlight, for 
very few plants will put up with 
these conditions sufficiently well 
to grow compactly and floriferous- 
ly. Camellias, skimmias, Azalea 
kaempferi and woodland hydran- 
gea species are examples of shrubs 
that put up a very good perform- 
ance under tree branches. 

A surprisingly large number of 
the most effective among the 
flowering shrubs require at least 
light shade or part-time complete 
shade to preserve their flower 
colours from intense sunlight and 
to prevent their foliage from being 
scorched during hot periods. Ex- 
amples are tree peonies, some 
hydrangeas, some of the azaleas, 
quite a number of the rhododen- 
drons and most of the magnolias. 

The labour-saving garden de- 
pends very largely on the use of RHODODENDRON YAK USIMANUM, WHICH GROWS BEST IN PARTIAL SHADE. It has pink 


flowering trees and _ flowering buds opening to white flowers 


® 
shrubs, and if these are to do their part in 
giving a really fine display of colour, the 
problem of providing shade without overhead 
blanketing of the light of the sky, which is essen- 
tial for their healthy growth, is a somewhat 
tricky one, and in most cases it is necessary to 
have trees actually in the beds among the 
flowering shrubs. The problem resolves itself, 
therefore, into the selection of shade trees tall 
enough to make sufficient part-time shade for 
more distant shrubs and yet with light enough 
canopy for flowering shrubs to grow w ell beneath, 
Thus the whole area of the garden may be even- 
ly decorated, without dull spots that never 
contribute at any period to the beauty of the 
place. 

Some of the most decorative of the flowering 
trees themselves require the shade of still larger 
trees if they are to show at their best. Those 
exquisite magnolias, wilsonii, sieboldii and 
sinensis, and Cornus kousa, are examples. There 
are not many tall shade trees suitable for this 
purpose in view of the special qualifications 
required. Eucalyptus gunnii is one of the most 

satisfactory. This is a very rapid grower, making 
up to 6 ft. a year in its early stages. The forma- 
tion is sO open as to offer little handicap to 
shrubs even directly beneath, and the crown 
reaches a height satisfactory for the shading of 
smaller trees at quite a distance. It also he 1S 
the merit of being decorative in itself all the 
year round. 

Shade is labour-saving in that it reduces 
the growth of weeds; I would say that weeds 
grow most heavily on bare ground that is 
fully exposed to sunlight. Fully exposed ground 
that is heavily mulched with fallen leaves has 
many fewer weeds, and the weeds are much 
more easily removed. Lightly shaded, mulched 
ground is still less invaded, but fully shaded 
ground that is also mulched beneath a canopy 
has no weeds at all. It is like nature’s cleaning 
crop—the high forest—by which even bracken 
and brambles are completely eliminated and no 
fresh invasion occurs. 

There are, of course, many shrubs that 
need the fullest exposure to grow compactly and 
floriferously. A selection of the most valuable 
of such types would include the floribunda and 
polyantha pompon roses, most of the genistas, 
all the brooms, alpine rhododendrons such as 
R. impeditum, most of the heaths, helianthe- 
7 T mn T + . _ : 2 ° bi 1 
A SHRUB THAT NEEDS TO BE GROWN IN THE FULLEST EXPOSURE TO THE decidgous aniegs. me most om ue 

SUN, CISTUS SILVER PINK Sunlit places and those in shadow all have 
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their proper furnishings. The most ry 
valuable races of the highest gar- . 
den value have become so involved 
in their hybrid ancestry, and so 
innumerable as to varieties, that 
their correct placing is quite a 
complicated matter. A_ cz in 
point is the question of selecting 
suitable varieties of evergreen 
azaleas. The colours, which com- 
pletely cover the bushes so that 
they appear quite solidly tinted 
throughout, range from purples, 
crimsons and pinks of all grada- 
tions to exquisitely soft flame pinks 
and vivid deep orange reds. These 
warm colours are so attractive 
that visitors are apt to select them 
to the exclusion of the shell pinks 
and crimsons, without noticing 
that the orange-tinted ones are all 
planted in light shade because 
these colours will not stand up to 
sun and exposure like a_pink- 
flowered varietysuchas Hinomayo. 
This is descended from mountain 
species, whereas the orange ones 
are mostly hybrids of the wood- 
land species, kaempferi. As might 
be expected, the latter flower 
freely in shade, whereas the former 
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MAGNOLIA SIEBOLDII, 
WHICH NEEDS PARTIAL 
SHADE TO GROW WELL 


plants require only open sky im- 
mediately above the operational 
leaves. This light is sufficient to 
enable the manufacturing activi- 
ties of the leaves to proceed at full 
efficiency. 

Shrubs of unsuitable sorts 
growing right under trees often 
have a very hard time of it. The 
owner, observing the lanky g 
prunes them down, not re: 
that the plant’s only hope of life 
is to pierce the canopy abc and 
reach the light. The unhappy sub- 
ject can only try to repeat its 
previous performance or, more 
likely, die in the attempt. The 
best course is to move shrubs of 
this type to open ground and to 
replace them with forest-floor 
shrubs such as those mentioned. 

Indeed, it is a happy thing 
that these furnishings, the plants 
that create the garden picture, 
should require both sunlight and 
shadow, for without this great con- 
trast of light the tone of the land- 
scape, however colourful, would 
appear comparatively flat and dull. 


CYTISUS BEANII, A SHRUB ° ; oor 
FOR AN OPEN SITUATION y ; 


types are sometimes shy under 
such conditions. 

Really, what is wanted for 
some of the more exacting sorts 
is a sunshade which can be fixed 
up over the flowers when they 
come out but which leaves the 
plant fully exposed at all other 
times. There is nothing sightly 
and practical available for this 
purpose, so a compromise has to 
be arranged. The ever-leafless 
twiggery of Genista aethnensis is 
quite remarkably effective in pre- 
serving the flower colour from sun- 
scorch while the plant remains 
sufficiently exposed to ensure 
compact and floriferous growth. 

Equally effective, of course, is 
the shade cast by a building 
which leaves the essential clear 
sky space directly above and has 
no roots to compete for soil 
moisture. That actual exposure to 


the sun is necessary for good AZALEA MIDSUMMER, WHICH HAS SOFT ORANGE FLOWERS. It needs shade for at least part 
growth is a misconception. Most the time to protect the flowers from being scorched by the sun 
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THE FATHER OF CAMBRIDGE BEAGLING 


By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


F, when you are in that fairest city, Cam- 
I bridge, you walk across Midsummer Com- 

mon, you will see, on the river bank, 
an inn. A squarish, middle-aged, 200-year-old 
_ sort of place, with a biggish walled yard or 
garden, sprawling beside the tow-path. On the 
brick wall, nearest the Common, you will read— 
or, at any rate, I read it forty years ago—the 
words “‘R. Callaby. Dog Fancier.” 

At that time this riverside inn was flanked 
by a cottage in which lived the ferryman who 
worked the grind which took undergraduates 
across the river, lurching on its chains, to the 
Caius Boathouse and the Third Trinity, Mag- 
dalene and other dressing rooms. 

The pub was known as the Fort St. George. 
How this grandiloquent title began, I do not 
know. A mean sort of place, you would say. Yet 
it fathered a noble brood. For there, in about 
1869, were born the Trinity Foot Beagles. 

Old Callaby, who kept the place in the ’60s 
and ’70s, was a forbear of the late Horace 
Callaby, founder and Master of the Heacham 
Harriers and, in his day, one of the finest 
hackney men in the country and a great horse 
dealer. 

Horace Callaby was a figure straight out of 
Surtees. Broad-shouldered, blue-eyed, ruddy- 
cheeked, with a crop o . bristling grey hair, a 
Norfolk voice like half a gale and a hand-grip 
like a man-trap, he dressed in a cutaway grey 
coat, blue bird’s-eye stock, with a superb horse- 
head tie-pin, drab breeches, boots like looking 
glasses, box spurs and a hard, grey, felt hat. 
Horace could do anything with a horse from 
breaking and backing a colt, driving a coach 
team or hunting hounds to judging at home and 
abroad. 

His pack of harriers trundled round the 
roads in the village baker’s van, labelled ‘“‘F. C. 
Johnson, bread and cakes baked and delivered 
daily.” Mr. Johnson was the field master and 
honorary secretary, and the huntsman was also 
stud groom. The pack was guaranteed to hunt 
anything from a cat to an Income-tax collector. 
The field master’s grey cob not only pulled 
the baker’s cart round the village with the early 
morning bread, but it also galloped to any local 
fire, with the Heacham fire engine clattering at 
its tail. 

What could be more fit and proper than that 
the Trinity Foot Beagles should have been born 
under the wing of old Bob Callaby, at the Fort 
St. George? 

Old Callaby, as I have heard him described 
by men of my father’s day, was a long, thin, 
skinny old man, who always wore a rusty top- 
hat, a white-spotted blue choker, knotted over 


PAT CURREY, WHO AS A YOUNG DON AT TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
BROUGHT OVER A PACK OF BEAGLES FROM IRELAND IN 1867 AND THUS 


FOUNDED THE TRINITY FOOT BEAGLES. 
(Right) COURTENAY TRACY, WHO KEPT A FEW 


Cambridge University hunting.” 


““ We may truly regard him as the father of 


BEAGLES AT CAMBRIDGE IN THE EARLY ’60s 


a stick-up Gladstone collar, a short, black cut- 
away coat and tight trousers. His dress was that 
of the Fancy in the days of Tom Sayers and 
Jem Mace. 

He kept not only the inn but also a rat-pit. 
There sporting undergraduates could try their 
terriers at bagfuls of rats at sixpence a head. He 
also had stalls and loose boxes, in which ‘‘tow- 
path hunters” were stabled while waiting for the 
rowing coaches to ride them. 

So, when a young don of Trinity called Pat 
Currey, whose father was agent at Lismore 
Castle, the Duke of Devonshire’s Irish house, 
brought his private pack of beagles over from 
Ireland in 1867, what more natural than that he 
should kennel them with Old Callaby? R. G. 
Hoare kept four or five couple of beagles with 
Callaby in 1864 and 1865, with which he used 
to run a drag. But I doubt if they could be 
properly described as the beginnings of the 
Trinity Foot Beagles. 

Another man who had a hand in those early 
beagling days was the late Courtenay Tracy, 
master of the famous pack of otter hounds 
which bears his name to this day. 

He convened a small meeting either at the 


MEMBERS OF THE TRINITY FOOT BEAGLES ABOUT 1910 


end of 1863 or the beginning of 1864, at which 
Sir Henry Boynton, Bart., of Magdalene, Bag- 
nall of St. John’s and a few others all subscribed 
a little money. Courtenay Tracy then got a few 
couple of beagles from his father, who lived at 
Edenbridge in Kent, and bought others in 
London, near Cambridge and from a pack at 
Oxford, probably the Christ Church. The field 
wore no uniform. They hunted all round Cam- 
bridge, but mainly in the directions of Harston, 
Shelford, Bottisham and the Observatory on the 
Madingley road. Boynton and Bagnall were 
whips. I believe the hounds, six couple in all, 
were kept at the Merton Arms on the corner of 
the Madingley road. The whole thing shut up 
in 1865, and no one is quite certain whether 
Courtenay Tracy’s pack included some of 
Robert Hoare’s original hounds. 

Thus we come to Pat Currey as the first man 
to establish a Trinity pack whose continuous 
history endures to the present day. The odd 
thing about it all is that Curréy was not an 
undergraduate but a don—a fellow and assistant 
tutor of Trinity. 

The late Professor Henry Jackson, who first 
met Pat Currey at breakfast at Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan’s in November, 1860, described him 
as “‘a man of amazing versatility.’’ He rode; he 
ran with the Foot Drag; he hunted; he was one 
of the first to join the kifle Corps; he was a foot- 
baller before soccer was invented and played 
both the Harrow and Eton Game. He was a 
first-class actor and a polished musician. He 
belonged to two whist clubs and, of all un- 
believable inventions, a tea club. He was a 
first-class Classical scholar and was fourth in 
the first class of the Classical Tripos of 1863. 
And he could sing like an Irish linnet. 

He had his odd little ways. Thus when he 
was examining for the Classical Tripos he would 
fix the exact amount of work to be done, in an 


exact time. Then, having saved a day on his © 


calculations, he exclaimed brightly to Professor 


Jackson: “‘General! To-morrow I shall pursue © 


the hare with my little dogs.” 

His “‘little dogs,’’ on one occasion, hunted 
Dr. Percival Frost’s pet dog out of Clare and 
into the street. On another occasion they 
hunted a hare right into Clare Court. 

The late Sir Walter Durnford, Provost of 
King’s, wrote of him: ‘He was a delightful 
teacher, perhaps rather too easy-going for the 
ordinary undergraduate, especially when one 
had been under the sterner rule of Professor 
Jackson. I thoroughly enjoyed my time with 
him as a student . . . his humour, his patience 
and his incorrigible cheerfulness. Ny 

Lord Ernest St. Maur, who hunted with 


. 


Currey’s beagles, described him as ‘‘a strongly 
built, fine-looking man with a beard and good 
features, about 5 feet 11 inches, as far as I can 
recall.” He added that the pack consisted of 
about 18 couple of hounds, averaging about 
15 inches in height, with a good deal of colour 
about them, three or four couple being black 
and tan. 

Currey frequently hunted on a cob, and the 
hounds were taken to the Meet at Waterbeach 
and elsewhere ‘“‘nine couple of hounds inside an 
old coach and fourteen people outside.’’ The 
subscription was a pound a term and the cap 
was a shilling a head. The average field seems 
to have been from 20 to 30 people. 

There is no doubt, as the Rev. F. C. Kemp- 
son wrote in his history of the Trinity Foot 
Beagles, that Currey was just the sort of kind, 
genial Irishman who by age and position was 
able to weld the hunting undergraduates of 
Cambridge into a permanent, though informal, 
society. Thus we may truly regard him as the 
father of Cambridge University hunting. 

During this early period an extraordinary 
thing happened at Waterbeach, when ‘‘Mother 
Hunt,”’ later the politician, Rowland Hunt, was 
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hunting hounds. One of the whips’saw the hare, 
dead-beat, coming slowly towards them. He 
was hidden behind a hedge. When she had 
travelled 60 yards, she turned round, ran back 
on her own line about 50 yards and then did five 
tremendous leaps, crossing and re-crossing her 
own line until she landed in a patch of rough 
grass and squatted. 

A few minutes later, hounds came hard on 
her scent, flashed right over the point where she 
had turned and continued over the main road, 
which she had not even crossed. They might 
well have thrown up their heads and lost her 
completely, had not a tail hound unluckily put 
her up. Whereupon she was killed. 

There is no space to go into the notable 
reign of “‘Mother Hunt”’ as Master, or the many 
good Masters who have succeeded. But who 
remembers “‘Gentleman’’ Hoppet, who was, I 
believe, the head porter at Trinity in those days? 

Kempson describes him as ‘‘very tall and 
thin with a grey moustache, gold-rimmed folders 
on his nose and always dressed in a black coat 
and a silk hat.’ He was eminently precise, 
monumentally dignified. 

“What would you do, Hoppet, if the college 


A BADGER ON THE LAWN 


been invaded by a family of hedgehogs. 

Beneath my bedroom window, in the deep- 
ening dusk of an August evening, there sounded 
such a raucous grunting and guzzling that it 
seemed as if a whole host of hedgehogs were 
feeding just below. 

Casually I glanced out of the window—and 
gasped. For it is not often that a wild beast of 
prey weighing 25 lb. or more wanders across our 
front lawn not many yards from a main road in 
the Weald. Silently I hurried into the porch, 
eager to find out what the badger was eating. 
Ground beetles or moth caterpillars? Voles or 
grass? Or the earthworms which form their 
staple fare? 

With the wind behind him, this powerful 
boar, so alert of hearing and dull of vision, 
allowed me to advance to within nine feet of him. 
Suddenly he looked up, and for a moment his 
eyes stared into mine. Then he grunted, turned 
and, giving me a nasty look over his shoulder, 
noisily galloped across the yard and into a 
neighbouring wood. 


Burgling Wasps’ Nests 

Next day, after following his tracks through 
the wood, I heard how this badger included a 
number of neighbouring gardens among his 
regular ports of call. In one orchard he had 
crawled under wire-netting and burgled the 
nests of wasps. Elsewhere he had leaped a small 
fence—badgers are surprisingly agile at times— 
and scratched in the grass for earthworms, 
caterpillars and field voles. He had even 
clambered up the sides of a four-foot ditch on to 
a tennis court and dug up bluebell bulbs on the 
edge of a wood. 

Would he make a habit of visiting our 
garden, destroying the wasps’ nests, sampling 
the wild parsley, snatching the blackberries and 
windfall apples and thinning the local popula- 
tion of resident slugs? 

A wandering hoopoe or a migrating hobby 
could hardly have given us more delight. 
Eagerly I listened to the tale of a neighbouring 
gamekeeper who had heard strange footsteps 
when out on his rounds. Poachers? For a few 
moments he had crouched amid the oak and ash 
saplings as the trespassers approached. Then a 
powerful brown form brushed between the horn- 
beam and holly. It was a handsome boar 
badger, followed by his sow and four cubs. 

Unfortunately, a deep prejudice against 


| NOR a moment I thought the garden had 


badgers still lurks in the English countryside., 


These animals are what the scientist calls 
“opportunity feeders.’”’ Though earthworms 
form their chief food, with young rabbits, acorns 

and beechmast if available, and wasps when in 
season, they possess none of that innate con- 
servatism in matters of diet that marks the 
ypical English countryman. 

“Rabbit food,’’ grumbles the naval rating, 
ever he is called upon to eat a fresh green 
“Awful stuff,’ complained airmen who 


were once—but only once—given caviar after it 
had reached their mess in error. 

Badgers, I suspect, might have relished 
either dish. Unlike most foxes, they will wel- 
come the occasional mole. They share with 
foxes a liking for rats, mice and voles, delight in 
the odd hedgehog, eagerly sample some of the 
fungi, the pig-nuts and the roots of cuckoo pint, 
and even tackle a rare meal of fresh toad or 
grass snake. Several instances of badgers eating 
snails have been recorded, and they are usually 
quick to snatch fresh eggs or fruit cake. 

There, perhaps, lies the source of the pre- 
judice—eggs. Any badger which stumbles 
across the nest of a sitting partridge may 
quickly swallow the eggs. Odd rogue badgers 
may regularly raid birds’ nests or poultry houses, 
especially in a season of drought when earth- 
worms are hard to find. 

The lapses of the minority are no excuse for 
persecuting the majority. Yet that point does 
not always carry much weight with shooting 
syndicates and poultry-owners. Our badger 
soon ceased to visit us, and it was no surprise to 
learn that he had been gassed. “‘He never did 
me any harm,”’ admitted a poultry-farmer, ‘“‘but 
I thought it wise to run no risks.”’ 

Many a villager would have warmly 
approved his action. When a famous general in 
another district recently discovered badgers 
clambering up a steep bank on to his lawn, the 
gardener said: “‘I should get rid of ’em, sir, if I 
was you.” 

“Why?” asked the general. His gardener 
thought deeply for a moment or two. “I reckon 
they might make the place a bit untidy,” he 
murmured. 


Badgers or Polar Bears? 


Yet a few woods remain in our neighbour- 
hood where the native badgers are regarded with 
pride by the land-owners. It was one of these 
pairs of badgers which gained a small measure of 
national fame thanks to the small knowledge 
possessed by two cyclists from the city. 

It is an odd story which begins in the dim 
light of an August dawn when the cyclists were 
camping on our common. Wakened by strange 
footsteps and weird grunting just outside their 
tent, they peered out and saw two powerful 
bear-like creatures sniffing at the bicycles which 
leaned against a tree. 

The campers were shocked. ‘‘We knew the 
animals weren’t hares or foxes.”” So what could 
they be? Circus animals that had escaped? 
Refugees from a private zoo? Such was the 
admirable sense of duty of the campers that no 
sooner had the badgers disappeared into a 
neighbouring wood than they proceeded forth- 
with, as the saying goes, to ring up the police. 

Our village constable at that time was a 
countryman who had tamed—and been tamed 
by—the people of this southern village through 
more than a decade. He demanded a detailed 
description of the ‘“‘small polar bears” and 
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caught fire?’’ someone once asked the old man. 

“T should go into the middle of Great 
Court,” he replied gravely, ‘“‘and use my dis- 
cretion.” 

When “Nutty’’ Leake became parson at 
Barnwell (he ended as Chancellor of Lincoln 
Diocese) certain beaglers decided to go and hear 
him preach. That meant they had to be marked 
in Hall, as no one might miss Hall on Sundays. 
They asked old Hoppet to mark them in. 

“What is it?” he asked with a grin of slow 
dignity. “‘A bye-day with the beagles?” 

Finally “‘Swell’”’ Hoppet decided to go anc 
see hounds for himself. So he walked all the way 
to a meet of the Cambridgeshire Foxhounds, at 
Childerley Gate, one Christmas. He stood alone, 
in silk hat and tail coat, by the covert-side. 
Presently a fox went away, close to him. He 
uttered no sound. 

Then a Whip came thundering down the 
covert side where Hoppet was standing. ““You 
saw the fox break covert man, damn it,” he 
yelled. “‘Why the hell didn’t you holler?”’ 

“TI would, if I’d known,” replied Hoppet, 
with sublime gravity. “I thought it was a 
squirrel.” 


> By GARTH CHRISTIAN 


promptly identified the animals as badgers. 

Then he kindly called at our cottage and 
told me of the affair. “I thought it might make 
a good story for you.’”’ It did. A national news- 
paper published a brief account of the incident— 
whereupon letters flowed in from readers. 
“Surely the cyclists did not mistake the badgers 
for polar bears but koala bears?’ (No, they 
distinctly said “‘small polar bears,’ though not 
so very small, for in the half light of early 
morning the badgers had seemed strangely big 
and menacing.) 

Months later more reports of badgers reach- 
ed me. A group of keen young naturalists at the 
local secondary school were discussing ox-eyes, 
as one boy called the great tits. Suddenly the 
conversation turned to the influence of mammals 
on the wild birds. A woodmouse had taken up 
residence in a great tit’s nesting box. Grey 
squirrels had robbed the nest of great spotted 
woodpeckers. ‘‘Do birds and badgers get on all 
right, sir?’’ someone asked. 


Egss and Turnips as Food 


Not always, I admitted. “Though pheas- 
ants and other ground-nesting birds often suc- 
cussfully rear their young close to the setts of 
badgers, these animals will sometimes eat any 
eggs they happen to find.” 

“They'll eat turnips, too,’’ announced 
thirteen-year-old David, who claimed to have 
seen the five-clawed tracks of a badger around a 
corner of his father’s field where turnips had 
been gobbled in the night. 

Perhaps they do, though I know of no 
evidence to confirm it. Certainly they will 
pounce on lizards or frogs, may bugs and dor 
beetles—they are particularly fond of these— 
and any dead birds found may possibly be eaten. 

Yet I found it hard to forgive the destruc- 
tion of the badger on our lawn, killed without 
just cause. When, I wondered, would another 
opportunity come my way to watch badgers 
feeding? 

The question was half answered the other 
day. ‘Go down that hill,” said a roadman, ‘‘an’ 
you'll find a fresh heap of earth an’ bracken ona 
bank by the stream. I haven’t been along to 
have a close look, ’cos I don’t like poking my 
nose where it ain’t wanted.” 

I do—and within a day I was on the site, 
watched by an inquisitive tribe of long-tailed 
tits. There was not much doubt about it. 
Badgers had invaded the valley. Soon I heard 
more whispers. In a wood where two young 
“sportsmen”’ had wantonly killed the badgers 
not two years ago, another pair had recolonised 
the area. Perhaps one day soon in the deepening 
dusk of late summer, I shall hear a weird 
grunting and guzzling on the lawn beneath my 
bedroom window. 

Next evening, if the visitors prove to be 
neither hedgehogs nor polar bears but badgers, a 
little fruit cake and honey will be left on the 
lawn. 
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BRONZE ESCUTCHEON OF A 12th-CENTURY NORTH GERMAN DOOR KNOCKER. From the Victoria and Albert Museum. (Right) 
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THE SPLENDOUR OF ROMANESOUE ART 


By DENYS SUTTON 


CAPITAL CARVED WITH HUMAN FIGURES FIGHTING DRAGONS. About 1180. 


URPRISING though it may seem, the 
S impressive survey of Romanesque art, 

which has been staged at the Manchester 
City Art Gallery, is the first occasion on which 
an exhibition of this sort has been mounted in 
this country. That it should have been arranged 
at the present time is a belated but welcome 
recognition of the predominant role played by 
England in the international artistic movement 
of the age. 

Inevitably, in any attempt to see the art 
and architecture of the period in its true per- 
spective, it is essential to conjure up in the 


mind’s eye a picture of the great cathedrals at 
Canterbury, Durham, Rochester and Win- 
chester which, massive and solemn, express the 
profound religious sentiments of the era and 
remain its most durable monuments. Without 
this effort, one tends to forget the scale of such 
enterprises and to remain with the impression, 
clearly erroneous, that the arts were exclusively 
minor and of small compass. 

Historically, the period covered by the 
exhibition, from about 1050 to 1200, was one 
that witnessed a considerable alteration in the 
face of Europe herself. It was a moment of 
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CARVING OF THE VIRGIN. Lower Rhine or Belgium, second half of the 12th century. In 


the collection of Mr. John Hunt. (Right) FIGURE OF A KING MADE FROM WALRUS 
IVORY. English, about 1140. From the Dorset County Museum, Dorchester 


From the Yorkshire Museum, York. These and 
the other objects illustrated are from the exhibition of Romanesque art being held until November | at the City Art Gallery, Manchester 


relative stability and certainly of economic ex- 
pansion, in which more funds were available for 
building and for the arts generally than in the 
immediate past. It was the availability of 
resources, and the initial confidence in such 
endeavours, that help to explain the magnitude — 
of the work accomplished and the speed too. 
Yet strength was complemented by delicacy, 
and the elegance of much of the art of the day, 
though never reaching the preciosity of the 
Gothic, comes over in the tracery of the illumin- 
ated manuscripts, the precision of the ivory 
carvings and the delicate colouring of the 
Mosan enamels. 

The aim of the present exhibition has been 
to provide a broad conspectus of the arts of the 
age, with an understandable emphasis on the 
English contribution. It has also been to suggest, 
as far as is possible under the circumstances, 
those common factors which went to form a 
coherent style. As Mr. C. M. Kauffmann points 
out in the admirable catalogue, which sum- 
marises much useful information, the term 
“Romanesque,’’ which was originally used of 
languages derived from Latin and which also 
indicates a connection with the heritage of 
Rome, was formerly applied to the “whole of 
the early Middle Ages, from the fall of the 
Roman empire to the Gothic period, but it now 
tends to be restricted to the art of Western 
Europe from the middle of the 10th century to 
shortly after 1200.” 

The essential quality that stamps Roman- 
esque art, once the various components are 
ordered into a pattern, is that each item was 
subordinated to the demands of the whole— 
a reflection, one might even say, of the hier- 
archical principles inherent in the Church or in 
the feudal system. The analogy with ecclesi- 
astical or secular life ought not to be pressed 
too far; one is aware, surely, of the personal 
interpretation that occurs in certain artistic 
forms, above all in understanding of the human 
beings shown by the illuminators of manu- 
scripts, as in the page from the York Psalter 
of about 1175, where the individuality of Christ 
the gardener or the Virgin Mother is finely 
stated. Moreover, in the five Mosan panels 
(c. 1160), one of which represents St. James and — 
which are probably from a book cover, no — 
doubt is left that the ornamental foliage is 
submitted to the demands of the structure; 
they coalesce in a harmonious way. 

As ecclesiastical architecture was the main 
artistic means of expression during the 12th — 
century, the sculptor was provided with’ a 
stimulus, and not the least attractive section of 
the exhibition is devoted to stonework. Since 
the publication of Mr. Stone’s handsome Pelican 


FIVE PANELS, ONE WITH A FIGURE OF ST. 
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JAMES. Champlevé enamel on copper 


gilt. Mosan, about 1100. From the British Museum. (Right)—A PAGE FROM A PSALTER. 


York, about 1175. 


volume, and Dr. Zarnecki’s researches, we have 
become increasingly aware of the vigour of 
English sculpture at this time. The little-known 
capital from the Yorkshire Museum, of about 


_ 1180, not only stands in its own right, by reason 


of the rhythm and movement, but underlines 
the way in which an idea could be dramatically 
conveyed in such a medium: man in conflict 


_with dragons can be interpreted as a symbol 
_ of the unending struggle between good and evil. 


Naturally, this ability to render a concep- 


_ tual image in artistic terms was not confined to 


England. In France and Germany, sculptors 


were able to embody symbolical figures in deeply 
expressive forms. It is no less interesting to 


_ discover that the monumentality, so exempli- 


fied in the seated figure of the Virgin, from the 


_Lower Rhine or Belgium (second half of the 
12th century) may likewise be discovered in 
_ smaller pieces, as, for instance, in the gilt bronze 
fragment of the three sleeping warriors from 
_the Resurrection (Burren Collection, Glasgow 
Art Gallery and Museum) which comes from 
_ North Germany. This awareness of the poten- 
_tialities of a particular theme, allied to a pleas- 


€ 
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_ ing sense of whimsicality, may also be discerned 
-in the North German bronze escutcheon of a 
_ knocker. 


Incidentally, as Dr. Kauffmann 


reminds us, lions’ heads were a common form 


_ of decoration on Roman doors and they appear 


on the first bronze doors of the Middle Ages, 


_ those of the Carolingian cathedral at Aachen. 


The invention found in this piece is typical 
of the fantasy inherent in the medieval artist 
and which was vented on so many occasions. 
and in a variety of directions. The whimsical, 


From the University of Glasgow 


origin and appears on two Irish staffs of the 
8th and 9th centuries in the Stockholm Museum. 
Romanesque art itself derives from three 
principal sources: that of Rome (of which the 
most compelling example in the exhibition is the 
manuscript from the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
of the comedies of Terence, the illustrations of 
which are derived from a Roman edition of this 
book), that of the local styles in each country, 
and that of Byzantium. The Byzantine influ- 
ence was of paramount importance and was 
accountable for the novel stance of the figures 
found in manuscripts; the anatomy of the human 
form was increasingly depicted by the artist. 
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The development of English manuscript 
illumination is especially well established in the 
exhibition. The large Bibles, for instance, de- 
monstrate that English painting needed to fear 
no comparison with French or German. What 
is no less striking, what compels the eye, is the 
way too in which the rapid linear forms, de- 
riving from the Anglo-Saxon ‘Winchester’ 
school, were complemented by a rich and radiant 
colour sense. This being so, one can under- 
stand how the evocative romantic painting of 
the early 19th century or, for that matter, the 
art of Graham Sutherland corresponds to a long 
established national trend. 

The more one examines the exhibition, the 
more the splendour of Romanesque art, as well 
as the problems that abound in its study, be- 
come evident. It has been, for example, a 
vexed question as to whether or not the set of 
five chessmen in the British Museum are Eng- 
lish or Scandinavian. Some of the ornament 
has been related to the sculptured foliage 


design at Kilpeck and to other English 
work, but equally convincing comparisons 
have been made to Norwegian work. Their 


solidity and their particular cast of features 
might well suggest in fact that they are Nor- 
wegian, but no definite conclusions can be made. 

The Romanesque artist may have sub- 
ordinated himself to a general view of the world 
and considered his art as subservient to a com- 
prehensive faith. Nevertheless, the era was one 
of quest and inquiry, as was made clear in the 
writings of Boethius, who introduced scholars to 
the fascinating and stimulating world which 
lay in the works of Aristotle. Here was a system 
of logic that could be drawn upon in any 
attempt to plumb man’s relationship to nature, 
with its demoniac and oppressive forces. With 
this accession of knowledge there arose also a 
realisation of man’s isolation on this earth. It 
may be no more than fortuitous, but a small 
piece like the ivory figure of a king possesses a 
poignancy, and a sense of anguish even, that 
emphasises the growing recognition of human 
limitations. It is because the Romanesque 
artist began to understand the dangers 
and anxieties of personal relationship to his 
milieu that his productions appeal so sharply 
to our own generation. 


SEM Tos 


the humorous could appear alongside the 
depiction of some major event from the Christ- 
ian story. One might even argue that because 
faith itself was so firmly established and formed 
‘such an integral part of life, the imagination, 
}on the basis of such security, could take any 
form it wished. 

} The artist felt free to look wherever he desired 
and, as the exhibition reveals, Romanesque art 
is especially rich in its observation of natural 
forms and animal life. The tender concern for 
animals, for instance, is nowhere better seen 
than in the Sicilian or South Italian head of a + 
pastoral staff {from the Ashmolean Museum), 
which represents a monstrous serpent with the 
Lamb of God. It is typical of the controversy 
Surrounding the sources tapped by the artist of 
this age that, whereas Dr. Otto von Falke once 
Suggested that the origins of this type may be 
traced back to a scene in 12th-century Islamic 
ut of a gazelle attacked by a bird of prey, Dr. 
ron Barany Oberschall pointed out that the 
ypen-jawed dragon is ultimately of Celtic 
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about 1160. From the 
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THE LONDON CHARTERHOUSE RESTORED—I 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The Charterhouse, lying just outside the City 
boundary west of Aldersgate Street, has been 
successively a Carthusian monastery, a Tudor 
mansion and the Hospital and School founded 
by Thomas Sutton in 1611. Its historic 
buildings, severely damaged in 1941, have 
now been completely restored. Since the 
bombing there have been many interesting 
discoveries, including the grave of Sir Walter 
Manny, the founder of the monastery. 


URING the night of May 10-11, 1941, a 
1D large part of the Charterhouse was gutted 

by incendiary bombs in a raid that added 
this and several other casualties to the toll of 
London’s historic buildings destroyed or griev- 
ously damaged. All four sides of the Master’s 
Court were burnt out; the great staircase was 
totally destroyed, and the great hall and great 
chamber suffered severely. The chapel, low- 
ever, was saved. A decision to restore the 
Hospital was taken in 1944, but post-war diff- 
culties here, as elsewhere, delayed the start of 
operations. The restoration, recently completed, 
has been in the hands of Lord Mottistone and 
Mr. Paul Paget, who have effected a most skilful 
and successful reconstruction, preserving all 
that could be preserved, and indeed much more 
than at first seemed possible, eliminating 19th- 
century alterations and _ distortions, and 
disclosing many highly interesting features 
previously unknown or hidden from sight. 


1—FROM CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE. The south front of the restored Master’s Court is 
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seen behind part of the medizval precinct wall 
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2.—THE ENTRANCE GATEWAY IN CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE. The early-Georgian 


house, dated 1716, is now the Master’s residence 


-which the monks adapted for their church. 


The compensations for the losses sustained 
in 1941 have been so great that after 18 years 
one can almost view the calamity as a blessing. 
The Charterhouse, like the Inns of Court, has 
always been a place of leafy seclusion and quiet, 
astonishing to find in the heart of London, but 
before the war its buildings suffered from a 
dinginess which was not all due to London dirt 
but was partly the result of early-19th-century 
alterations and of well-meant, but not always 
well-judged, restorations by Blore. As now 
re-constructed, they give a much clearer and 
more attractive picture of all three aspects of 
the three-fold history of the Charterhouse, as 
a Carthusian monastery, a Tudor town house 
and finally a Jacobean “‘hospital’’ or home for 
elderly gentlemen. Of the medizval Charter- 
house we now know far more than before the 
war, thanks (one must admit) to the German 
fire-bombs in the first place, and then to the 
patient investigations of the architects, whose 
clear-sighted deductions led them to suggest a 
site for the monastic church, previously un- 
thought of, which was completely confirmed by 
subsequent excavations. 

A national disaster has brought about the 
rebuilding of the Charterhouse, and it was a 
national disaster that led to the original founda- 
tion. The appalling ravages of the Black Death, 
which struck London at the end of the year 
1348, made it impossible for all the victims to 
be buried in the graveyards of the City churches. 
At this desperate juncture the great soldier, Sir 
Walter Manny, known also as Lord Manny or 
Mauny, Edward III’s commander in so many 
campaigns, took action. He leased from 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital a large field of about 
13 acres called Spitalcroft, lying outside the 
City, in the neighbourhood of Clerkenwell, for 
use as a cemetery, and it was dedicated on the 
Feast of the Annunciation, 1349. On the same 
day the foundations of a chapel were laid, in 
a spot towards the southern end of the site, 
where masses could be celebrated for the souls 
of the dead. It was Manny’s original intention 
to establish here a college of twelve secular 
priests, but he did not proceed with this scheme, 
and at the suggestion of Michael Northburgh, 
Bishop of London, founded a Carthusian monas- 
tery instead. It was not until 1371 that the 
monastery came into being. In January of the 
following year Manny died and was buried before 
the step of the high altar in the cemetery chapé! 


The original Spitalcroft, re-named New 
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hhurch Haw, had been conveyed to Manny in 
370. The site was enlarged by further grants 
f property to the north and by the acquisition 
1 1378 of an orchard on the east side of the 
resent Charterhouse Square. There was ample 
dace for laying out a large cloister north of the 
aurch. The London Charterhouse was from the 
tst intended to house a double community, 
nat is, a prior and twenty-four monks, instead 
f the twelve of the smaller Carthusian monas- 
The year before Manny’s death he and 
ne first Prior, John Luscote, came to an agree- 
sent with Henry Yevele, the King’s master 
yason, to begin work on the cloister. It took 
ver 40 years to complete the essential buildings, 
nd the great cloister was not finished until 
dout 1436. The original, aisle-less church under- 
‘ent successive enlargements in the 15th cen- 
ury, when chapels were 
dded to the north and south. 
At the end of the Middle 
ges there were nine Car- 
tusian monasteries in Eng- 
md. The London Charter- 


(1178), 
‘e last Henry V’s founda- 
on at Sheen. The severity 
_ the rule and the dedica- 
on of so much time to 
yence and solitary contem- 
tion have always limited 
appeal of the order and 
stricted its numbers, but in 
msequence standards have 
ver been lowered and, as 
e Carthusians claim, the 
der has never been re- 
rmed because reform has 
ver been needed (nunguam 


The religious in- 
yence of the London Car- 
usians attracted Sir 
omas More as a young 
tn to live for four years 
her within the precinct or 
Wse by, and their uncom- 
»mising spirit was shown 
heroic manner during the 
t years of the community. 
| 1535 the Prior, John 
sughton, and two others 
executed at Tyburn for 
sing, like Fisher and 
e, to take the oath 
mowledging Henry VIII 
arch. Ten more suffered 
h in prison or at the 


.—THE NORTH SIDE OF THE CHART 
CLOISTER. The same view was painted by Gains 
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scaffold at the time of the surrender, which took 
place in 1537 after the introduction of a com- 
pliant prior. 

In April, 1545, a grant of the site and build- 
ings on it was made to Sir Edward North, the 
Chancellor of the Court of Augmentations. 
North converted the conventual buildings into a 
courtyard house typical of his age, pulling down 
the church (as we now know) and building the 
great hall out of its materials. In 1565 his son 
sold the property to Thomas Howard, fourth 
Duke of Norfolk. Seven years later Norfolk 
was attainted for high treason and executed, 
after the exposure of the Ridolfi plot to put 
Mary Queen of Scots on the throne; but in 1571, 
during the months when he was living in the 
Charterhouse under surveillance and conspiring 
the while, he embellished the house and added 


supreme head of the 4.—CHAPEL COURT, SHOWING THE SITE OF THE MONASTIC CHURCH 
AND SIR WALTER MANNY’S GRAVE. The tower, heightened in 1613, was the 
treasury of the monastery with the chapter house, now the chapel, east of it 
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HOUSE FROM THE TERRACE ABOVE THE FORMER WEST WALK OF THE 


the long brick corridor, supporting a terrace or 
open gallery (Fig. 3) that led northward to his 
tennis court, on the line of the old west walk 
of the monks’ cloister, part of which was incor- 
porated init. Philip, Earl of Arundel, Norfolk’s 
son and heir, was allowed to keep the Charter- 
house, though he seems never to have resided, 
but on his attainder in 1589 the Crown resumed 
possession of it and kept it until 1601, when it 
was granted to Arundel’s younger brother, 
Thomas, Lord Howard of Walden, later 
created Earl of Suffolk. 

We shall return to the Tudor history of the 
Charterhouse next week, when the great hall 
and great chamber will be illustrated. There will 
be more to say in the final article about Thomas 
Sutton, the founder of the present Charterhouse, 
to whom Suffolk sold the property in May, 1611. 
During a long period of ser- 
vice as Master-General and 
Surveyor of Ordnance at 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Sutton 
had grown interested in the 
coal trade, and out of this and 
other enterprises became 
immensely rich, investing 
much of his money in exten- 
sive purchases of lands. Hav- 
ing no direct heirs, he left the 
bulk of his fortune to found 
a hospital for 80 men pen- 
sioners and a free school for 
40 boys. His deed of gift is 
dated November 1, 1611; the 
next day he signed his will; 
and on December 12 died at 
his house at Hackney, aged 
79. The hospital and school 
were opened in 1614 after the 
necessary alterations had 
been made to adapt the 
buildings to their new pur- 
poses. 

At this point we must 
return to the medieval 
Charterhouse and the recent 
discoveries. The plan of a 
Carthusian monastery differs 
from those of all other orders 
because each monk is pro- 
vided with a separate cell, in 
actuality a little house, in 
which he lives, sleeps, works 
and performs his spiritual 
exercises. Meals are normally 
eaten in the cells, being 
passed through a hatch at 
the side of the doorway (Fig. 
5). At the back of each cell 
there is a small plot of gar- 
den, The monks only meet in 
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5THE RECENTLY REVEALED DOORWAY AND HATCH OF CELL B IN THE GREAT CLOISTER, BUILT ABOUT 137] 
(Right) 6—THE VAULTED UPPER ROOM IN THE TOWER, FORMERLY THE TREASURY OF THE MONASTERY. Fragment 


of Manny’s tomb are seen in the case. The squint in the right-hand corner commanded a view of the high altar 


the church for the offices and in the chapter 
house for affairs affecting the whole community ; 
also on certain days for a meal in common. 
There is, therefore, a frater or refectory, but no 
dormitory. The cells are ranged round the great 
cloister and distinguished by the letters of the 
alphabet. The chronicler of the London Charter- 
house gives the names of the donors who 
defrayed the cost of building each cell. 
Prominent among the benefactors were two 
mayors of London, Adam Fraunceys and Sir 
William Walworth, best remembered as the 
slayer of Wat Tyler. 

In 1431 the monks obtained a supply of 
water from Islington which was distributed 
from a conduit in the middle of the cloister 
garth. An early plan of this water supply 


(Fig. 7) shows the whole lay-out of the cloister 
and monastic buildings, and includes a little 
drawing of the church and its steeple. The cells 
are given their letters beginning with A at the 
south-west angle of the cloister and proceeding 
clockwise round the west, north and east walks, 
and finishing with Z in the south walk near the 
south-east angle. Cell A was originally the 
prior’s. Between it and cell B was the frater, 
projecting west and occupying the position of 
the present library of the Brothers on the north 
side of the great hall. The doorway of cell B 
(Fig. 5), left in the wall incorporated by Norfolk 
in his gallery, was uncovered only last year. 
Although the outer member is missing, the 
design and the mouldings can be recognised as 
typical of Yevele. Along the south walk of the 


Walls and footings of monastic 
buildings remaining above ground 


Foundations of monastic buildings =--==-2 


Existing buildings post-Reformation ——— 


Entrance 
Gateway 
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cloister the church is shown with the sacristy 1 
front of it (on the north side), then a two-store: 
building with a stair turret east of the sacristy 
and then, east of this and north-east of th 
church, the chapter house. 

Almost all the writers of books and mon¢ 
graphs on the Charterhouse before the events ¢ 
1941 had assumed that the present chapel (righ 
of Fig. 4) was formed out of the choir of th 
monks’ church and that the tower at its wes 
end stood between choir and nave. To mak 
this theory fit, it had to be assumed that th 
water-supply plan was inaccurate in certai 
respects, notably in placing the frater betwee 
cells A and B. The architects discovered thé 
the foundation of the west wall of the cloiste 
continued southward under the floor of th 


Great Cloister Garth 


Charterhouse Square 


© Site of monastery church © South walk of cloister 
© Sites of chapels @ Cell 3" (originally 
@ Grave of Sir Walter Manny Frater of monastery 
@® Chapterhouse of monastery @) Cell B 
© West walk of cloister @ /4th century 

@ Site or Little Cloister 


7.—PLAN OF THE WAT ER SUPPLY OF THE MONASTERY, SHOWING THE GREAT CLOISTER AND MONASTIC BUILDIN 
From a later copy of the medieval drawing. The north point is at the bottom. (Right) 8—PLAN SHOWING THE PRESENT CHARTERHO 
AND REMAINING PORTIONS OF THE MEDIZVAL BUILDINGS 
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9.—THE GRAVE OF SIR WAL 
great hall. They also found in situ a 14th- 
century pointed doorway (now opening into the 
rothers’ library) which from its position must 
have been an entrance from the garth into the 
west walk of the cloister at a point where it had 
been previously supposed that the south walk 
of the cloister ran. It became clear that the 
presumed line of this south walk had been sited 
too far north, and that later buildings (seen on 
the left of Fig. 3), including the early-17th- 
sentury north aisle of the present chapel, had 
seen built on the site of it. The difficulty then 
arose that if the chapel was the choir of the 
church, no space was left for the sacristy and 
chapter house. The only solution of the 
oroblem was to suppose that the existing 
shapel was formed out of the chapter house and 
hat the tower to the west of it was the two- 
‘torey building shown on the plan between the 
‘hapter house and sacristy. In that case the 
hurch with its steeple must have been 
lestroyed, since it would have covered the grass 
‘rea of Chapel Court (Fig. 4). 
_ The tower was originally a two-storey 
tructure with a stair turret at the north-west 
gle. Ribbed vaults with carved bosses were 
aserted, no doubt in 1512, a date to be seen in 
he north wall of the lower storey. In the 
‘pper storey two-light windows with cusps and 
igee heads of 14th-century date were found in 
ne north and west walls, and in the south walla 
haft was discovered, terminating externally ina 
ound opening (seen in Fig. 4 and right of Fig. 6). 
the architects’ deductions led them to conclude 
"i the upper vaulted room (Fig. 6) was the 
ionastic treasury and that the shaft in the wall 
‘as a squint enabling the custodian to see the 
gh altar. It occurred to them that this 
eory could be tested if they could find the 
rial place of Sir Walter Manny, whose body is 
hown to have been laid at the foot of the step 
front of the high altar. A trial trench was 
4g across the likely spot, and here a grave was 
und containing a lead coffin shaped to the 
oulders and head (Fig. 9). 
_ Full confirmation that the grave of the 
under had been revealed by this exciting 
covery was obtained after the coffin had been 
»ened in the presence of specialists. Professor 
}ood Jones, of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
0 examined the remains, reported that they 
ere those of a man probably more than 60 
ars of age and that the extremely broad skull 
dicated affinities with the brachycephalic 
poples of north-west France and Belgium. Sir 
alter Manny was a native of Hainault, where 
5 father was lord of Mauny or Masny, and he 
pme to England as page of Queen Philippa. 
nt even more conclusive was the discovery, 
ong the bones, of a circular lead disc bearing 
© name of Pope Clement VI (1342-52). Manny 
recorded to have obtained from Pope Clement 
icence, dated March 4, 1351, to choose a con- 
or who would grant him plenary remission of 
s at the hour of death. The lead bulla had 
en buried with him, probably having the 


TER MANNY, THE FOUNDER, 
AS DISCLOSED IN 1947 
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document attached to 
it. Subsequently the 
remains were re- 
interred, and the posi- 
tion of the grave is now 
marked by an inscribed 
slab in the grass of 
Chapel Court, where the 
step of the high altar is 
also indicated (Fig. 4). 
Two fragments of 
Manny’s tomb are pre- 
served in the treasury 
(seen in Fig. 6). They 
bear his shield (or three 
chevrons sable) and re- 
tain a good deal of the 
original colour. One was 
found many years ago; 
the other was recog- 
nised and rescued by 
Lord Mottistone during 
the restoration. The 
details strongly suggest 
that Yevele was the 
designer of the tomb. 
Excavations car- 
ried out in 1948-49 
under the supervision of 
Professor W. F. Grimes laid bare the ground 
plan of the monastic church, which, as sus- 
pected, was found to have covered most of the 
Chapel Court and the east range of the Master’s 
Court. Its east wall was a continuation of the 
east wall of the treasury building; its west wall 
is marked by the west wall of the east range of 
the Master’s Court, which incorporates part of 
it in its footings together with the foundations 
of chapels added to north and south in the 15th 
century. Full particulars and a detailed plan 
are given in the book by Professor David 
Knowles and Professor Grimes published in 
1954 (Charterhouse: the Medieval Foundation 
in the Light of Recent Discoveries). The treasury 
building was heightened to form a tower in 
1613, and the massive brick buttress was added 
at the south-west angle for support (Fig. 4). 
The large timber bell-turret and cupola also 
date from 1613. The arcade of the cloister west 
of the tower, forming a covered walk to the 
chapel and originally unglazed, was built by 
Sutton’s executors on the site of the north 
chapels added in the 15th century between the 
church and the south walk of the monks’ cloister. 
The portion above the arcade had been altered 
and heightened in the 18th century and more 
recently. In restoring it the architects have 
reinstated the three gables shown in an 18th- 
century bird’s-eye view of the Charterhouse, 


10.—IN WASH-HOUSE COURT, EARLY 16th-CENTURY, LOOKING 


Here were the Jay brothers’ quarters 
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and Sutton’s arms and crest have been intro- 
duced in plaster. Until 1941 there was a range 
of offices running out from the south-east corner 
of the Master’s Court. This has not been rebuilt, 
so that the view of Chapel Court from Charter- 
house Square is now left clear. 

On the water-supply plan a little cloister 
is indicated to the south-west of the /great 
cloister and immediately south of cell A. Sir 
Edward North, in building his house, pulled 
this down and formed a much larger quadrangle, 
that known as the Master’s Court. But he pre- 
served the courtyard lying west of it, now called 
Wash-house Court. This was built or rebuilt 
in the later years of the monastery, apparently 
in two stages, for the south range and the east 
half of the north range (right of Fig. 10) are of 
stone, the remainder of early Tudor brickwork. 
The north range suffered little in the fire, but 
part of the south-western portion had to be 
rebuilt. In the court were the lay brothers’ 
quarters, the brewhouse and stores. The brick 
portion probably dates from the priorate of John 
Houghton (1531-5), though whether his are the 
letters | H, which are to be seen in black brick 
on the external wall of the west range of the 
court, is uncertain. It has been suggested 
that such self-advertisement was foreign to 
Carthusian principles and that as the letters 
appear in conjunction with several crosses it is 
more likely there was originally an S following 
thee Et 

In the top right-hand corner of Fig. 7 the 
entrance gateway of the monastery is shown 
with a pipe running through it. The lower storey 
with its 15th-century arch and massive gates 
continues to be the entrance to the Charterhouse 
(Fig. 2). The mouldings of the arch and the 
flint and stone checkerwork, continuing the 
treatment of the precinct wall to the right 
(Fig. 1), were only recently revealed when a 
19th-century skin of stucco was removed. The 
smaller doorway in brickwork at the side is a 
later insertion. The early Georgian superstruc- 
ture was built at the same time as the adjoining 
house to the left, notable for its charming door- 
case and displaying the same beautiful brick- 
work. The date 1716 and the initials S H appear 
on a rainwater head. Over the arch is a protec- 
tive hood, with carved brackets in the form of 
lions, which was added at the same time. Built 
as the Doctor’s House, it is now the residence 
of the Master of Charterhouse, whose old 
quarters in the Master’s Court were completely 
gutted in the fire. Aninner arch, of early Tudor 
brickwork, spans the way going round by the west 
side of Wash-house Court and leading now to 
the 19th-century buildings of Pensioners’ Court. 

(To be continued). 
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BIRDS OF A SCOTTISH MARSH 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


equal that of finding himself cheek by jowl 

with some creature which he has previously 
‘known only as a fleeting image through a pair 
of binoculars, so close that he can count every 
feather and satisfy the greed of his eyes as he 
has always dreamed of doing. True, it can be 
argued that a naturalist is the sort of person 
who ought to be up and doing, for the wild 
world is too wide to spend one’s days cooped up 
in a corner. But it is only when one is in the 
midst of birds, listening to their feet scratching 
about on the ground, catching every glance and 
turn of the head, that any genuine understand- 
ing of their behaviour becomes possible. 

When it comes to bird’s-nesting I admit to 
being the veriest duffer. In April the Endrick 
marshes in Stirlingshire were alive with birds, 
yet it was only when I stumbled upon the eggs 
of an oystercatcher and set up a hide beside 
them that I discovered just how many other 
nests there were close at hand. Inside half an 
hour I saw three lapwings settle and brood in 
the little water meadow, two pairs of redshanks, 
several snipe, a drake shoveller escorting his 
duck back to her secret bower in the rushes, 
a curlew which waited until the coast was clear 
and then sat. down in full view twenty yards 
away, and a skylark creeping through the long 
grass to a nest which was almost literally under 
my nose. All these within an area of less than 
two acres. With so many near neighbours there 
was never a dull moment. 

Who could ever tire of watching oyster- 
catchers? Quite apart from their spick-and-span 
plumage and their flame-red bills, they are so 
prosperous-looking, so deliberate and_level- 
headed in their ways. Of all the waders they 
are, I think, the most entertaining. Lapwings 
and redshanks usually absent themselves for an 
hour or so before venturing anywhere near a 
hide, but oystercatchers never keep the watcher 
waiting. No sooner is he safely ensconced inside 
than both birds return and take up their posi- 
tions in the territory. The sudden appearance 
of a box-tent in the middle of their green plot 
seems to cause them no great concern. 

At first, naturally, the would-be sitter eyes 
it dubiously, pleep-pleeping softly as it walks 
round in a circle, inspecting the strange object 
from all sides, but if all goes well it is soon 
reassured and trots up boldly to cover the eggs. 


NOR the bird-watcher there is no thrill to 


AN OYSTERCATCHER ON THE ENDRICK MARSHES, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


waders they are, I think, the most entertaining ” 


Meanwhile its mate is quietly feeding at the far 
end of the territory, showing no interest what- 
soever in the problem. Faced with this kind of 
situation, a pair of lapwings will take turns at 
approaching the hide, first the female (always 
the more mistrustful of the two), then, when he 
sees how she fights shy of the camera lens, the 
male. Not so with oystercatchers. Incubation, 
says. the Handbook, is “by both sexes, but 
greater share by female.’’ Much the greater, in 
my experience. The trouble is that one can 
never be sure which is which. Of the pairs I have 
watched at close quarters there has always been 
one which took over most of the duties, and 
curiously enough it has always been the bigger, 
brighter and glossier of the two. 

In the ordinary way I should have imagined 
that the bird in front of me was the male, 


ee 
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REDSHANK NEAR ITS NEST. The nest is on the left, concealed in a tuft of rushes 


“* Of all the 


though I have no doubt that the Handbook 
statement is made on good authority. Which- 
ever it is, I am convinced that it is uncertainty 
rather than fear which prevents the oyster- 
catcher from returning to the eggs at once. 
During my first watch I had scarcely had time 
to settle down when a mischievous jackdaw 
alighted alongside the nest. In an instant both 
oystercatchers appeared on the scene and drove 
it off; whereupon the sitter walked straight up, 
puffed out its breast feathers and made itself’ 
comfortable, shuffling the eggs beneath it. Once 
the bird is composed, all anxieties are at an end. 
For his part, too, the watcher can now relax. 
Some camera shutters, unfortunately, sound: 
like pistol shots in the silence—curlews and lap- 
wings, for example, flinch at the sound and may 
go off in a rare fluster when they hear it—but, 
oystercatchers are nothing like so 
hysterical. Periodically, however, 
neighbouring pairs will be seized 
with a sort of delirium, and wheni 
this happens the call to join in 
piping party is irresistible. Facing 
inwards in a ring, or following on 
another head to tail, the birds 
point their bills to the ground and 
indulge in-a sustained outburst 
of ecstatic trilling. So infectious 
is the. excitement, indeed, that! 
even the sitting bird joins in sotto 
voce. Otherwise it remains sta 
tuesque, as ifin a trance. Unlike 
the lapwings which are constantl 
flying up to ward off passing 
crows, it regards the goings-on 
around it with complete indiffer 
ence. f ; 
Pit-pit-pit. The sharp, lo 
danger-note from its partner warns 
the sitter of the approach of 
human being. Unhurriedly, with 
out any sign of fuss or panic, thé 
bird rises from the eggs and walks 
away. Heads down, the pair amb le 
off until they are a hundred yards 


for a moment before taking flight 
Only a passing stroller, they 
decide; and as soon as he has 
disappeared, back they come. 

But if it was a case of no 
stop entertainment with the oyste 
catchers, things were very differen! 


MALE LAPWING BROODING. 


pen site and birds which could be kept in 
ight all the time, I was now faced with a 
tte which was tucked deep inside a clump 
f tall juncus, and a wily duck which stayed 
way for hours at a time and insisted on 
laying hide-and-seek when it returned. The 
round, too, was horribly wet, inches deep 
1 water and smelling of marsh gas. The 
uck was never far away — peering through 
ne peep-hole at the back of the hide, I could 
»metimes see her swimming with the drake at 
ae end of the long dyke—but there was never 
ay saying when or how she would sneak back. 
> was amusing and exasperating to watch the 
take’s efforts to persuade her to make up her 
lind. Gzunk, gzunk, he grunted, pushing her in 
ont of him on to the bank and steering her 
‘ross the meadow. But having followed her 
» far as the edge of the rushes he invariably 
ang back and left her to continue the rest of 
#e way unaccompanied. Evidently he did not 
xe the look of the hide any better than she did, 
'r all his outward show of confidence. 

__ Left to her own devices, the duck peram- 
lated this way and that, taking care to keep 
st of sight most of the time. Several times she 
opped to examine the hide from a safe 
stance, poking her head above the rushes 
fore moving on. The soul of suspicion, she 
pt me on tenterhooks (and doubled up with 
amp) for two long hours, at the end of which 


sed again, I met with no better success. 

_ If anything, she was more cautious in her 
Nproaches than before. To begin with she 
ade no attempt to return for at least an hour: 
en, when she did return, she kept me guessing 
the time. Eventually I heard her moving 
put somewhere in front, but open spaces were 
vy and far between, and the moment she 
»wed herself, up she flew, dropping back into 
ver behind me. For the next ten minutes she 
S extremely nervous, flying over the top of 
» hide again and again, taking no chances 
fail she had studied it from every possible 
sle. Finally, she stole up by a devious route 
1 made the most surreptitious of entries from 
| rear of the clump; and, as she had taken the 
caution of covering the entrance before 
ing, photography was out of the question. 
Outwitted and out of patience, I next 
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“Inside half an hour I saw three lapwings settle and brood in the little 
water meadow ” 


moved the hide to a snipe’s nest a few yards 
away. Here again the problem was to know 
how best to work in a confined space, for even 
when one was standing beside it the nest was 
practically invisible, so that short of drastic 
“gardening’’—the besetting sin of bird-photo- 
graphers—the chances of getting a satisfactory 
picture were virtually nil. For once, however, 
there were breaks in the rushes on either side 
and it seemed possible that the bird might 
consent to show itself in one of them. 

But I had no such luck. Overhead the sky 
was vibrant with the airy drumming of many 


A HERON IN THE RUSHES, 
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snipe, zooming and whirring on 
their roller-coaster display flights. 
All round me the marsh re-echoed 
to the chipper-chipper notes of 
birds on the ground, but never 
once did any of them put in an 
appearance in my limited field of 
vision. Then I heard one start up 
close behind me. When I squinted 
out there it was, blown up as 
round as a tennis ball, chippering 
away to its heart’s content. In 
spring, of course, snipe frequently 
perch on the ground, on fence- 
posts or even on the tops of trees 
to utter this persistent, rhythmical 
note, which is usually accom- 
panied by a nodding of the head. 
This bird, however, was perfectly 
motionless and appeared to be 
answering the drumming of its 
mate overhead. 

It was cold squatting there 
among the ladies’-smocks and the 
marigolds—another wasted vigil 
with nothing to show for hours of 
patient and not-so-patient wait- 
ing. Yet there were compensa- 
tions. Once, when all the lapwings 
rose in sudden consternation, I 
opened the flap and saw a blue- 
grey hen harrier waft over, sailing 
and skimming low over the marsh. 
On another occasion a -corncrake 
started rasping close at hand. 
Reed-buntings perched more than 
once on top of the hide. Off- 
duty redshanks preened and dozed 
and fluted along the dyke wall. 

But the biggest, tensest mo- 
ment of all came when, instead of 
the long-awaited snipe, I heard 
the rushes stir beside me and saw a heron stalk 
past, so near that I could have reached out and 
touched it. Stealthily, one foot raised at a time, 
it kept its eyes trained on the ground in front, 
ready to strike. On the look-out for frogs, 
presumably, though unless I am far wrong any 
living thing that came within reach of that 
yellow spear was likely to be impaled. Crooked- 
necked, it stood. 

Then the shutter clicked, and in a flash 
the stillness was shattered as the great bird 
hoisted itself into the air with a squawk of 
alarm which sounded like a curse. 


“SO NEAR THAT I COULD HAVE REACHED OUT 
AND TOUCHED IT” 
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THE DAYS OF THE CARD-CASE 
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(Left) 1—CARD-CASES IN CARVED IVORY: (left and bottom) CHINESE, (above) INDIAN AND (right) JAPANESE. 
EXAMPLES OF PEARL SHELL CASES (above) AND ONE OF IVORY AND SILVER MOSAIC, PROBABLY INDIAN 


HE ceremony of calling is said to have 

been established in China, where formal 

calling cards of a primitive nature were 
used by the courteous and civilised Chinese. 
Exactly when we English took to calling is not 
known, though plain name cards existed during 
the Renaissance. By the 17th century, though, 
the etiquette of leaving cards when making a 
social call in either town or country was fully 
established in England. Calls were first paid 
in the morning, and not in the afternoon. An 
early reference to a visiting-card occurs in 
Frances Burney’s novel, Cecilia (1782), when she 
explains: ““Why, a ticket for an Assembly is only 
a ‘visiting-card’ with a name on it.”’ 

About this time the vogue for plain un- 
adorned cards gave way to a new fashion intro- 
duced from the Continent. Cards became 
extremely ornamental. In fact, after allowing 
space for the owner’s name some were decorated 
with views of famous places or monuments and 
some with floral scrolls and festoons; others 
had an all-over pictorial engraving to suggest 
the taste, maybe, or occupation of their bearer. 
Thus a painter might possess a card decorated 


(Left) 3—THREE CASES OF TORTOISESHELL AND ONE OF PAPIER-MACHE, ALL INLAID WITH 


PEARL SHELL. 


By BEA HOWE 


with palette and easel and a doctor or scientist 
one with some instrument applicable to his 
calling. Such well known artists of the day as 
Fragonard and Cipriani were commissioned to 
design special visiting cards, and Bartolozzi 
executed one for Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Hand in hand with the artistic develop- 
ment of the calling card in fashionable society, 
there appeared, of course, the card-case in 
which to keep it. It is believed that the card- 
cases in carved ivory and silver first used in 
England were imported by travellers from the 
East. Fig. 1 shows a representative collection in 
Chinese, Indian and Japanese carved ivory. 

During the 19th century the act of calling 
was a complicated social ritual, complete with 
its own polite rules and regulations. The 
morning call was still de rigueur, as we know from 
Jane Austen’s novels. In Pride and Prejudice 
(1813) comes an interesting description of 
Elizabeth’s paying her first call at Mr. Darcy’s 
fine place, Pemberley. After they had been 
seated for a quarter of an hour, carrying on an 
extremely stilted conversation, the servants 
entered ‘“‘with cold meat, cake, and a variety of 


(Right) 4.—BLACK SEALING-WAX CARD-CASE MADE IN IMITATION OF JET 


(Right) 2.—TW 


all the finest fruits of the season. ... There w 
now employment for the whole party—f 
though they could not talk, they could all ea 
the beautiful pyramids of grapes, nectarines ar 
peaches soon collected them round the table.” 
Later Mrs. Gaskell in Cranford (1853) gay 
further details on the early-Victorian mode 
paying a call. On the arrival of any visitor 
the house of friends, polite enquiries were ma 
as to their general health and how they ha 
survived the journey. On the third followi 
day a call was paid during the hours of twel 
to three, a call to be returned in due course. 
“It is the third day; I daresay your mamn 
has told you, my dear, never to let more the 
three days elapse between receiving a call a 
returning it; and also, that you never st 
longer than a quarter of an hour.... You mu 
keep thinking about the time, my dear, and n 
allow yourself to forget it in conversation.” 
As everybody had this rule in min 
whether receiving or paying a call, of course, 1 
absorbing subject was ever spoken about. Sho 
sentences of small talk were kept to ar 
punctuality was observed. 
Naturally, when so muc 
of a lady’s time was taken v 
calling, her card-case came 
be an important item of h 
possessions, and few ladies 
the upper- and middle-cla: 
worlds were without one. 
was as much a part of a lad 
outfit as her parasol, glov 
and handbag. Delicately d 
signed and of fine workma 
ship, such cases are mud¢ 
sought after to-day by ca 
lectors. Indeed, they co 
stitute a fascinating line for 
collector of modest means. 
Ivory card-cases we 
numerous; both plain an 
intricately carved. There we 
some made of Indian sanda 
wood and others in me 
filigree work, whose patte 
of fine open-wire tracery 
semble the patterns used _ 
making Maltese lace. 
Outstanding in charm a 
those flat little card-ca s 
made of iridescent mother O 
pearl. Minute rectangul 
pieces of this shimmeri 
ware were fitted togethe 
mosaic-fashion, to cover 4 


he 


were achieved by using 
1 of two contrasting 
lades, such as pearl of pale 
ainbow tints with pearl of a 
triking peacock-blue or dark- 
een colour. Additional in- 
erest was lent by introducing 
ortoiseshell or silver by way 
f corner-pieces, or as an 
scutcheon on which to en- 
ave the owner’s initials. 
ig. 2 shows examples of the 
arl shell kind. In mid- 
ictorian days, the handsome 
apier-maché card-case inlaid 
ith pearl shell, or hand- 
ainted, was much in demand. 
avourite designs were every 
ind of floral motif, exotic 
irds with long tails, or even 
poetic view. Such cases were 
ften richly gilded and carried 
n the hand for their beauty 
o be remarked on. 
_ Tortoiseshell cases, band- 
id with ivory or inlaid with 
= (Fig. 3) were also con- 
idered very elegant. Bead- 
york, Berlin work, and even, according to 
passell’s Household Guide (1875), melted sealing- 
vax were considered suitable materials for 
ard-cases. Melted sealing-wax was used in 
mitation of ivory, jet and coral and there were 
\dditional stamped ornaments from wax casts 
f cameos, medals and seals (Fig. 4). The 
1aking of such a case was listed among a young 
idy’s accomplishments. 

Silver cases (Fig. 5) remained longest in 
ogue and their use continued well into the 
8th century, though calling was then on its 


4 out in English society. The Daily News on 
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January 26, 1899, stated: “The New Year’s 
visiting-card is one of the survivals of old- 
fashioned French politeness ;” in the same year, 
All Year Round remarked on the “new vul- 
garism”’ of “people being photographed for their 
visiting-cards.”’ 

In her book The Gentlewoman in Society 
(1892) Lady Greville wrote not a little sadly on 
the passing of some once-popular social customs, 
among them the habit of calling upon one 
another. “‘As to card-leaving,’’ she declared, 
“after dinners, or parties, the youth who is 
up-to-date considers it a perfectly exploded relic 


5.—TORTOISESHELL CASE INLAID WITH SILVER (left) AND TWO EXAMPLES OF SILVER 


of the past.’’ Mothers, though, and future wives, 
did continue to call and leave cards in both 
London and the country till the first World 
War. Gold and silver cases, discreetly mono- 
grammed and some bejewelled, were produced 
by leading goldsmiths and silversmiths in 
Edwardian and Georgian days. But to-day 
there exists little commercial demand for card- 
cases. They have become things of the past. 
For their intrinsic qualities, however, they 
are worth looking for and collecting. 

Illustrations : Harris Museum 
Gallery, Preston. 


and Art 


— A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


rs) ERHAPS by the time next summer comes 
"— we shall have changed our minds; maybe 
* the regretful faces of relatives and other 
neficiaries, as well as our own sentiment, will 
revent the fateful step, but at the present 
oment we have almost decided to give up the 
bes. Twenty years ago we bought our first hive: 
a twenty years one, or more often two, colonies 
those highly skilled, industrious citizens have 
ared our garden and orchard, working at fever 
'tch throughout the long light days and staying 
uietly at home all winter. They have nourished 
»and we have nourished them, robbing them of 
seir treasure every August and carrying out 
eir autumn sugar by the light of the harvest 
don. Now, as this golden summer ends its 
tse, we ask ourselves if this is not a good 
»ment to put Finis to the chapter. 

' Twenty years ago one thought was upper- 
st in the minds of every householder—the 
blem of food. That first hive in 1939 was 
ch more than just one colony of bees: it was 
re like a castle keep, a tiny fortress stocked 
ainst disaster. Now that we have become so 
o0Sy over our meals, so taken up with 
mtinental delicatessen, it is odd to think of 
ose efforts to provide the basic food. Hens, 
il then considered dull creatures looked after 
someone else, became an intensely personal 
acern. My first pullet laid her first egg on All 
nts’ Day, and it seemed like a miracle. The 
s lacked charm, although we built him a 
autiful house with a door which looked as 
ough it came from a church vestry. But the 
con was always too fat, and the hams never 
ited like the remembered ones of my Welsh 
ne. 


* * * 


HE couple of sheep, named Timbukone and 
_ Timbuktu, who nibbled the herbage beside 
- wood, looked rather sad and different from 
+sheep on Welsh hillsides; but our goats were 
undoubted success. We drank their milk in 
e and boiled it in puddings, stoutly main- 

ing its health-giving excellence. If we were 
e gallant than honest, there was unalloyed 
ee the goat walks. These provided forage 
e goats and exercise for the family. 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


Remembering, I wonder which were the more 
delightful, our walks through rustling October 
woods, with the goats pulling at sweet-chestnut 
leaves and the last honeysuckle, or those April 
days when the kids, as white as hawthorn 
flowers, ran beside their dams, while the small 
brown dachshund, quivering with excitement 
and jealousy, herded them into line. The goats 
were proud, individual creatures, as different 
from one another as the odd names they bore— 
Wordsworth and Mauriana, Aunt Crustabel and 
Blodwen. Looking like heraldic beasts, they 
would hold bouts with one another, knocking 
their brows together, then with horns disengaged 
springing sideways in animation. 
* * * 
F the goats seemed wild, fabulous animals, the 
bees were classical and Virgilian, logical as a 
passage from the Georgics, even in the unreason- 
ing ecstasy of aswarm. Then in 1940 they were 
blessed by the coming of Albert. He was a tall 
thin soldier, a private in that brave First 
Canadian Army which lived all round us in 
southern England on its way to the beaches of 
Italy and France. His father farmed in Mani- 
toba and kept a hundred hives on acres of white 
clover. Albert was of long Ulster lineage, with a 
long serious face to match. I think the two 
things which kept him happy, that first year in 
Europe, were his fiddle which he left in our care 
when he went on leave, and the bees. He quietly 
took charge of them from the first summer day 
when he walked into our garden, and they 
thrived in his care. At the coming of winter 
he “‘did up”’ the hive with felt, lashed round with 
rope. Manitoba winters must be severe, and 
English bee-keepers smiled at our arrangements, 
but when Albert was around we never lost a 
colony from cold or damp. 

He was a great believer in clipping the 
queen’s wings, and for this and other tricky 
moments, such as cutting out queen cells, he 
contrived to turn up in time. Once I thought he 
had gone and asked a neighbour to help me. The 
very next day Albert appeared, and I felt re- 
proved by his crestfallen look, and penitent for 
my lack of faith. At last came the day when the 
whole Canadian army, with their trucks which 


had roared along our winding, hedge-bound 
lanes, vanished for ever. Albert came to see us a 
year later on his way home from Italy. He wore 
hospital blue, and the long face was thinner, but 
the kindly voice was the same when he asked 
“Well, how are the bees?” 


* * * 


HE bees to-day are very well, “for summer 

has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells,’’ and 
one hive alone has given us nearly 70 lb. of clear 
golden honey. It is we who have grown older 
and lazier. Of course the whole business of 
extracting would be easier if we had a proper bee- 
room. I have often dreamt of this. Yet for 
twenty years we have taken off the honey in a 
room that was once a nursery. Ina poor year the 
pots cover the tops of two cupboards; in a good 
year they overflow to the piano and windowsill. 
With the passing seasons we have acquired a 
certain technique: plenty of boiling water for 
the de-capping knife; clean butter-muslin 
for the wax; our largest plum-pudding dish on 
the table, and the Sunday newspapers on the 
floor. The extractor is really professional and 
rarely goes wrong. When it does I fall into deep 
despair, and my husband fetches his screw- 
driver. Every summer I forget how delicious is 
the honeyed breeze which rises above the whirl- 
ing shaft, while the pool of honey creeps up a 
little higher. Every year we lift the extractor on 
to a leather stool for the final phase, and tip it 
up in order to win the last drops by placing two 
books—Songs of Praise and Campbell's Poems— 
under one side. 

Many youthful helpers have come to our aid 
in past years, conveying a genial stickiness to 
furniture and door handles, treading it into the 
parquet floor with eager feet, Now they are 
grown up, and some of them have vanished as 
completely as Albert. It has been a lovely last 
summer. Why not call it a day? Why not pass 
on the whole paraphernalia to the red-haired 
young man in the next village who is so keen on 
bees? Maybe we shall. Meantime, as I write 
these words, the bees need their first autumn 
feed, and I am glad that I shall shortly be stirring 
their syrup over the fire and carrying it out into 
the smoky, aromatic air of evening. 
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DESIGNED FOR THE MODERN WAY OF LIFE. 


ANY of us live in houses de- 
M signed 150 or more years ago 
for people whose mode of exist- 
ence was very different from ours, 
whose standards of cleanliness and 
sanitation were unbelievably low and 
who habitually endured discomforts 
which we would find intolerable. They 
had plenty of servants for whom pro- 
vision was made in basements and 
attics, but no gas, electricity, main 
water, main drains or central heating. 
These old houses can be made 
quite comfortable by introducing up-to- 
date services and making other internal 
adjustments—indeed lots of people 
prefer them, even if only perfunctorily 
modernised, to new houses. But it 
stands to reason that a house designed 
from the outset to suit the modern way 
of hfe and take full advantage of 
scientific progress, in so far as it applies 
to the domestic environment, will bear 
little resemblance in plan or structure 
to an 18th-century house. We like sun- 
shine to penetrate into our rooms, 
whereas the Georgians often tried to 
keep it out. We attach more importance 
than they did to the views from the 
windows, and thanks to the invention 
of plate glass we can eliminate the 
annoying obstructions caused by glaz- 
ing bars. We know a lot more now 
about insulation, and with improved 
methods of heating can keep the whole 
house at a constant comfortable tem- 
perature. The absence of servants also 
sinplifies planning, for we can omit the 
back stairs and the network of passages 
that enabled the staff to do their work 
without disturbing the family. To-day 
the cook is often the lady of the house, and the 
kitchen is regarded as part of the living space 
rather than as a workshop, cut off from the 
reception rooms by close-fitting doors to keep 
out noise and smells. 

There are, of course, other factors which 
distinguish the modern house from the 18th- 
century house, but those mentioned are sufficient 
to explain why, when a young modern architect 
designs a house for a young modern family, 
the result is something that would seem very 
strange indeed to an 18th-century gentleman— 
and may seem odd to some readers of this article. 

The house illustrated here was designed by 
Kenneth Wood, who is a qualified engineer as 


2.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT. The centre part of the house is 


Bricks are warm buff, and the vertical boarding is cedar. 


1.—WILDWOOD, OXSHOTT, S 


CLIFFORD 


vet Sake 
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is 
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E SOUTH-WEST. The house is built in 


small mixed wood which has been disturbed as little as possible 


well as an architect, for Mr. Nigel Money, his 
wife and their prospective family. The client 
wanted—what every client must surely want— 
a house that represents good value for his 
money, is easy to run, economical to maintain 
and comfortable to live in. He 
specified no particular style, for he 
feels that a house with built-in 
character is like a strait-jacket, 
forcing its occupant to confirm to 
a certain way of life, whereas he 
expects his house to develop its 
own character over the years 
according to the way it is used. 
He asked for large windows, 


! 
4 


oe 


constructed of Douglas fir, with plate-glass panels between the fram 
(Right) 3.—THE PLAN 


plenty of light, and as much internal height am 
volume in the main room as the architect coul 
contrive. 2 

The site is a narrow rectangle of about thre« 
quarters of an acre, one of a number carve 


Bedroom2 
13'3"x 8'6" 


Living - room 
19'0" x lo'3" ' 
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the heat at night in winter. The external 
walls of the upper floor are of 6 in. light-weight 
insulating blocks faced with vertical cedar 
boarding. The roof is covered with a patent 
Swiss system of clip-on aluminium ribbed sheets 
laid on a bed of glass-silk insulation quilt. 

No feature of contemporary domestic 
architecture attracts more criticism than the 
glass wall. The huge plate-glass windows which 
“bring the garden into the house’’ are largely 
the product of the same sort-of wishful thinking 
that has created suburbia, a fusion of town and 
country in which the essential elements of both 
are lost. One cannot feel cosy and protected 
indoors when the walls are transparent and only 
a quarter of an inch thick; and to enjoy a view 
one must either be out in the open air, and part 
of it, or see it framed by a well-proportioned 
window opening. But there are situations 
where glass walls are justified, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Money believe this is one of them. They are 
intensely interested in wild life and are con- 
fident that, in spite of their lack of cover, they 
will be able to observe the woodland birds and 
animals in comfort from their windows. 

There can be no denying that this house has 
clean lines, plenty of well-organised space and a 
quality of freshness. 

Illustrations: 1, 4, % and 6, Douglas 
Whittaker ; 2, Ian Jordan. 


Pi pee aaraeh = Siac. me 
—LIVING-ROOM AND HALL. A mass of white 


ickwork surrounds the living-room fire and screens 
2 sitting area from hall and staircase. The gallery 
gives access to the bedrooms 


t of a small mixed wood on Crown Lands near Oxshott. 
ground is flat, and there are no extensive views. Asthe 
ners prefer to think of themselves as living in the wood 
her than on a housing estate (vide their choice of a name 
_the house) the undergrowth has been left undisturbed 
vept for necessary clearing immediately round the 
ase, and is dense enough to screen the road on the east 
1 adjoining houses to north and south, and to ensure 
nplete privacy in spite of the uninhibited area of 
adow. 

The plan is T-shaped. The two-storey-high cross 
oke, running east and west, contains kitchen, dining- 
‘m, garage and stores on the ground floor, with three 
lrooms and a bathroom above. The down stroke, 
ich points south, has only one storey and contains the 
ng-room and hall, and a cloakroom. By carrying the 
fin one long slope from the two storey height down to 
_end of the single storey projection the architect has 
losed a large volume at very little cost. The sloping 
lerside of the roof is the ceiling (there is no attic space 
rwhere, except over the bathroom) which is 14 ft. 6 in. 
a at one end, where the passage serving the bedrooms 
years as a gallery, and 7 ft. 6 in. high at the other, 
ere a door in a glazed screen opens onto a terrace. A 
-ptural mass of brickwork around the wood-burning 


m fire screens the living-room from the entrance hall 5.—LOOKING DOWN FROM THE GALLERY. One end of the living-room can 
be cut off by a folding partition to make an additional bedroom 


| Stairs. There is a small study recess in the hall 
ind a built-in coat .cupboard, and the southern 
ension of the living-room can be separated off by a 
‘ing partition to make an extra bedroom or, later, a 
yroom. The cloakroom has been made big enough to 
ude a shower compartment and so can be used as a 
‘ate bathroom for guests. 
| It may seem surprising that after considering all the 
lable alternatives the architect and his client, who 
estat closely on all technical details, should have 
sen a solid-fuel appliance for cooking, heating and hot 
a supply. But the apparatus selected is the last word 
ne efficient use of solid fuel, a single thermostatically 
trolled fire with a forced draught doing all three jobs 
altaneously. Heat is distributed by blowing warmed 
through a duct in the brickwork of the fireplace with 
t gratings in hall and living-room. When the open 
‘is lit, to supplement this, the entire mass of brick- 
*, rising through the centre of the house and con- 
ing both flues, becomes a radiator. 
‘Structurally the house has several points of interest. 
the ground is heavy clay, liable to shrinkage, short 
d pile foundations were used with reinforced concrete 


room and hall, is framed in Douglas fir with glass 
‘ing. All the internal woodwork, including the 
ed ceilings, is finished with a clear synthetic 
i The enormous windows are glazed with double 
above transom level where heat losses would be 


est, and there are heavy curtains below to retain 6.—THE KITCHEN, LOOKING THROUGH INTO THE DINING-ROOM 
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MOTORING NOTES 


TESTING A CAR’S PERFORMANCE 


NE or two readers have recently taken me 
C) to task on the ground that I occasionally 

over-emphasise the performance aspects 
of the various cars I test. Such readers seem 
to feel that by discussing maximum speed, 
acceleration and a car’s ability to be driven fast 
over twisty roads I might encourage inexperi- 
enced drivers to drive faster than they should, 
without regard for safety. Because of these 
suggestions I feel that it might be of general 
interest to discuss why certain methods of 
testing are followed. 

If readers compare the performance figures 
quoted in my various road-test reports with 
those mentioned in the makers’ publicity 
announcements, they will find that the adver- 
tised figures are seldom equalled. This is 
usually explained by the fact that the figures 
used for advertising, under the heading of fuel 
consumption, for example, are those obtained 
at a steady speed—say 40 m.p.h. But there are 
few drivers who acttally drive in this manner. 
The figures I quote are those obtained overall 
throughout the entire test, and therefore include 
town driving, fast main-road driving, and 
absolutely flat-out driving while I am obtaining 
the maximum speed and acceleration figures. 
By this method prospective buyers are able to 
draw comparisons with the car they at present 
run, which, even if not driven quite so hard, will 
probably not be in as good tune as a car sub- 
mitted by a manufacturer for road test. Besides, 
even if fast driving should be discouraged on our 
overcrowded roads, it is habitual overseas. I 
should be failing in my duty if I quoted 
a fuel consumption figure which was related 
only to the gentlest of driving in Great 
Britain. 

It might also be thought that repeated 
references to a car’s ability to stop time after 
time from maximum speed was a temptation 
to ordinary motorists to drive too much on their 
brakes. Here again it is a question of supplying 
the sort of information which many motorists 
outside Britain require—in fact, British motor- 
ists who take their holidays in Alpine country 
require it equally. If a car can be successfully 
and safely stopped repeatedly from maximum 
speed without any sign of the brakes fading, it 
can be assumed that it will perform properly 
when it is descending long mountain passes 
abroad. 


Under normal main-road motoring condi- 
tions it is well nigh impossible to test a car’s 
brakes in this country sufficiently to prove their 
worth under severe overseas conditions, and it is 
for this reason that I and other motoring corre- 
spondents resort to ruthless methods. The 
time and place of such tests are carefully 
selected to avoid any possible annoyance or 
danger to road users. 

The reason for mentioning both maximum 
speed and the car’s ability to accelerate within 
certain speed ranges is to enable prospective 
purchasers to assess which car will suit them 
best. It would be easy for a manufacturer to 
give a car amazing acceleration by fitting low 
gear ratios, but this could mean that the car 
would be fussy at a reasonable cruising speed. 
Conversely, a high maximum speed could be 
obtained at the expense of good low-speed 
pulling and top-gear hill climbing. 

As I mentioned above, it has been suggested 
that praising a car for its ability to be driven 
fast on twisty roads leads to dangerous results. 
Study of the reports I write on new cars will 
show that my comments on road _ holding, 
cornering and stability vary from ‘‘the car can 
be cornered fast and safely, without any signs 
of roll” to “any attempt to corner fast will be 
defeated by pronounced roll.’’ Whether one 
wants to take corners fast or not is not the 
essential point. The car which can be cornered 
fast in the hands of a_ skilful driver will 
be safe in the hands of an inexperienced and 
unskilled driver, should he be faced with an 
extreme emergency, whereas the car which 
suffers from excessive roll will be difficult to 
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control in an emergency that is serious 
enough to require simultaneous braking and 
swerving. 

In testing a product of any type it is essen- 
tial to impose a greater strain than normal, to 
ensure that there is a reasonable safety margin. 
There are, no doubt, many drivers who never 
exceed 60 m.p.h., but who nevertheless like to 
cruise at 60 m.p.h. on suitable roads, and who 
normally coast into every corner as they were 
taught to do in the days when car brakes were 
inefficient in the extreme. If, however, their 
cars had a maximum speed of only 60 m.p.h. 
and brakes of pre-war standard they would 
find their motoring both irksome and dangerous. 


THE NEW FORD ANGLIA BEING TESTED OVER THE ROUGHEST OF SURFACE 


It is partly through the ruthless international 
testing of cars by their makers that the present- 
day car has become so good. 


SMALLER CARS FROM THE U.S.A. 


OR many years motorists accustomed to 

the European type of car have been :sur- 
prised at the way in which cars from the U.S.A. 
have gradually developed into enormous 
vehicles bearing little relation to the passenger 
load they can carry. A comparison between 
a typical car from the 1J.S.A. and the new 
economy cars from the B.M.C. shows that the 
distance between the fascia and the rear seat 
squab on the former is about 70 inches and on 
the latter is only four inches less. 

It is all the more interesting, therefore, to 
observe that there seems to be an increasing 
demand in the U.S.A. for cars more closely 
approaching the overall dimensions of the 
medium-sized European models. The Stude- 
baker Lark and the recently-announced Ford 
Falcon are appreciably smaller than any other 
American product, and from the details at 
present available it would seem that they should 
provide a performance amply high enough for 
most drivers. Most cars built in the U.S.A. 
have a power output and a maximum speed 
much higher than most motorists require, 
but their power is to a certain extent wasted, 
as legislation prevents—or is intended to pre- 
vent—any driver from using the optimum 
performance. In effect, therefore, these very 
large cars are burning too much petrol to no 
purpose, though admittedly petrol in the U.S.A. 


‘of the brakes on a modern car can complete 


is a mere fraction of the cost of motoring ar 
sells at a price much lower than in Europe. 
It is of particular interest that, while m 
cars in the U.S.A. are flamboyantly styled ar 
weighed down with an abundance of gari 
ornaments, these two new cars should bear 
close resemblance to one of the simplest a 
least embellished of European cars—the Pe 
geot. It will be worth seeing how successf 
they are in their country of origin, 


European manufacturers who tried to imita 
the styles popular in the U.S.A. have not bel 
noticeably pleased with the resultant sales. 
has been shown more than once that a sgt 
imitation of another country’s style has 


automatically produced a good reception fre 
buyers. 


DIFFICULTIES OF SOFT SUSPENSIO 
HE recent introduction of three Briti 
cars with all-round independent suspensi« 

—the Austin 7, the Morris Mini-Minor and t 

Triumph Herald—draws attention to some 

the problems facing the designer of a sma 

light but fast car. Most motorists tend to igno 
the bending and deflection that goes on in af 
car. It is not the tyres alone which are flexib 
every material has a degree of elasticity, and tl 
application of strain inevitably produces son 
deflection. Sudden and extreme applicati( 


upset the relations which have been establish¢ 
on the drawing-board between the suspensit 
and the steering. 

The normal weight distribution of 
car is 45 per cent. on the front wheels @ 
55 per cent. on the rear, but maximum brak 
will produce a forward transfer of weight 
about 20 per cent. With the soft suspens 
now common, under such conditions the 
tive positions of the front wheels and the } 
of the car might be very d’fferent from tho 
envisaged in the design department. Becai 
of the great difference between static conditi0 
and those of extreme strain, rubber and 
bushing has become important, as it allo 
the required amount of elasticity in the ste 
ing assembly. Although this could, perha ps 
described as a compromise, it has the additi 
advantage of reducing both maintenance 
adjustment. 


( 
. 
} 
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S J. B. Carr drove to Portmarnock for the 
final rounds of the recent Dunlop 
Masters tournament, a level-crossing 
ceeper murmured something to the effect of 
1aving a rocket ready for the evening celebra- 
ions. His remark was typical of the state of 
nind of the whole Irish nation, and many more 
esides, for Carr, leading the field, was in a 
position to achieve a performance without 
arallel in first-class golf. I cannot believe that 
ny professional tournament in history has 
xcited the imagination of so many. Through- 
ut that memorable week-end there can hardly 
ave been a man or woman in Ireland unaware 
f the events at Portmarnock, and _ golfers 
vaited on the brink of rare celebration. 

_ Not since a moment on a steaming after- 
oon in Minneapolis two years ago, when 
sritain was actually in a winning position in the 
Valker Cup match, have I felt that quickening 
f the senses which makes standing still an 
rdeal and expectation almost unbearable. 
nother such moment came at lunch-time on 
nat Sunday at Portmarnock, when Carr led by 
yur strokes and the unbelievable was within 
s grasp. As ali the world knows, he failed, or 
sthaps it would be more true to say that 
hristy O’Connor won, with one of the greatest 
st rounds that has been played in many a long 
sar. Although Ireland was denied one cause 
celebration, it was blessed with another. 
here was no anti-climax, nothing whatsoever 
) bemoan, for the admirable O’Connor is Irish 
| the last inch of him and Carr finished a gallant 
cond in company with Norman Drew from 
elfast. So fulfilment was complete for the 
featest gathering of spectators I have ever seen 
ha professional tournament, and long into the 
rkness of the soft September night the club- 
use and the marquees glowed with light and 

oed the sounds of golfers rejoicing. 


Carr’s Great Golf 


_ It is a strange pleasure to have to write of 
_ amateur golfer in connection with a pro- 
ssional event, but there is no doubt that the 
jif of Carr was the focal point of the whole 
rmament. The Masters, in a sense, is an 
hibition confined to a select company of the 
ar’s leading professionals. The amateur 
ampion is invited, but I believe that John 
tharrell was the only one who had previously 
cepted. Carr, last year’s champion, was 
able to play at Little Aston and so his invita- 
yn was extended. The promoters must have 
essed their inspiration in doing so. Saving the 
tt that the Masters was being played in 
wland for the first time, and on perhaps the 
yerest examination of golf in the home 
antries, it could have been unremarkable 
ept for Carr. 
_ There may be those, and the professionals 
least among them, who depreciate the per- 
mance of anamateur because he is not playing 
money. While O’Connor, Drew and the 
uers must have been acutely aware of the 
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MEMORABLE DAYS AT PORTMARNOCK 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


hundreds of pounds depending upon their per- 
formances, Carr had no such responsibility; but 
pressure in golf is by no means always a matter 
of cash. Reputation and self-esteem are far 
more important to the majority of golfers. By 
playing in the Masters Carr was at once in an 
invidious position. Everyone was aware that he 
had known and played at Portmarnock since he 
was old enough to walk and was capable of 
scoring as well as anyone there. Anything less 
than a high place in the lists would have been re- 
garded as failure, and of thishe was vividly aware. 
He knew, too, that innumerable friends were 
hoping and expecting that he would do well, and 
this in itself can be a considerable burden. 

Finally, in this particular year, when so 
much has been made, and justly, of the progress 
of amateur golf, he had a priceless opportunity 
of confirming it and proving the value to 
amateurs of competing with the professionals. 
In terms of reputation he stood to lose far more 
than any of the professionals. To them it was 
another tournament, an important one for all 
that, but to him it was a very special occasion 
and, as all golfers know, these can spell destruc- 
tion. Carr, who has for so long symbolised all 
that is fine in the spirit and playing of amateur 
golf, survived a rare ordeal magnificently. He 
was the only player in the field with three 
rounds under 70 and would have needed a 
fourth to have beaten O’Connor, an undreamed- 
of performance at Portmarnock. 


Astonishing Scores 


The scoring must have astonished many 
who have experience, or have heard, of the 
difficulty of Portmarnock. Did not Rees win an 
Irish Open there with a score of 295, and was 
not George Duncan once the only player to 
break 80 in the last round? In all its history 
only five or six scores under 70 have been re- 
turned in competition, and yet in the Masters 
there were 17. Those of us who like to see the 
professors examined to the full were hoping for 
a wind—not a fierce one, just a steady firm 
breeze, such as that which was blowing from the 
sea as I watched them practise one evening. 
Then, for all that the fairways were running fast 
and the greens were holding, superbly true and 
easy in pace, there was no question of breaking 
70. The strong, such as Weetman, Carr and 
O’Connor, and the very experienced, like Rees, 
were hoping it would remain, for then they 
would have a clear advantage, but it was not 
to be. 

Only a gentle zephyr whispered in from the 
Trish sea for the first two rounds, the gulls and 
curlews dipped lazily over the estuary, which 
almost makes an island of Portmarnock, and 
the golfers were not exercised severely at all. 
Carr and Weetman alone could reach the 6th, 
that mighty hole, but everyone was getting 
near the 13th and 16th in two shots, and the 
three short holes had lost their terrors, particu- 
larly the 15th. This is, I think, the most beauti- 
fully simple and yet in a wind savagely difficult 
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short hole anywhere, with its exposed tee and 
lonely table green by the sea’s edge. The subtle 
pitch holes, like the 8th and 11th, became easy 
and everyone was looking for threes on the first 
five. This was a Portmarnock of entirely false 
benevolence, and the golfers took immediate 
advantage. Brown and Hunt had 67s and nine 
others broke 70 on that first day, but only Carr 
did it twice, and there by evening he stood right 
at the head of affairs with Hunt. O’Connor and 
a host of others were lurking three or four 
strokes behind. 

For many years Carr has been one of the 
longest drivers in the world; for the last three 
he has been one of the longest straight drivers, 
He reduced many of those great Portmarnock 
holes almost to nothingness, but more than that 
was needed to score as he did. From the 
beginning he attacked the hole with his putter 
and holed the short ones with a rare certainty. 
When he returned a 69 in the third round the 
huge crowds were aflame with anticipation. 
Could he become the first amateur master golfer 
and the first amateur since Jones to beata strong 
professional field? O’Connor, to the relief of 
some of his colleagues, decreed otherwise. 


Invincible O’Connor 


While Carr, with a tremendous throng in 
pursuit, was having a few uneasy moments 
going out, as well he might, O’Connor was play- 
ing invincible golf. He was hitting the ball 
beautifully, with that wide supple swing and 
effortless rhythm of his, and putting formidably 
well. His outward half was so good that 32 was 
almost an overstatement; Carr’s precious lead 
and more had gone and O’Connor must have 
known that his thousand pounds, if not the 
title, were safe. His professional challengers, 
all save Drew, had long fallen by the wayside 
and he came home, this dark, modest, pleasant 
man, the conquering golfer, on a tide of immense 
confidence, in 34 strokes, a wonderful round of 
golf. This was the second time he had won the 
Masters from far behind. Three years ago he 
gained six strokes on Brown in the last round. 
They carried him high from the green and all 
that remained was to watch Carr bravely 
catching Drew, who had redeemed an indifferent 
third round with a splendid last one. This young 
man has developed into a first-rate tournament 
competitor, unafraid of success. 

The following morning Portmarnock was 
a wilderness of deserted tents and savage rain, 
and I thought of the transience of these things. 
All the tireless organisation and hard work, the 
really excellent scoreboards, the capable stew- 
arding, the clamour, the excitement and the 
heroics, all gone. Then in the twilight, as the 
aircraft climbed over the city towards the dark 
sea, there was one last glimpse of that noble 
links, at peace once more on its lonely penin- 
sula, of the little red clubhouse of Sutton 
across the estuary, a drive and a brassie from 
the house of Carr, and I knew that these were 
days which would not be forgotten. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ODERN MEMORIAL 


building, 


pletely out of 
placed in 


sight. This large 
such informal 


panied Robert Pott to India and died 
in Calcutta.—C. Hoare (Brig.-Gen.), 


Silage-Making. In the last paragraph 
it is stated: ‘Progress at the feeding 


ARCH 


IR,—I was most interested to see 
Mr. Hussey’s explanation, in his 
er of September 17, of the factors 
ch led the architect and the selec- 
'5 to place at the entrance to Poles- 
Lacey, Surrey, the memorial arch 
ose growth and completion I and 
ers viewed with positive dismay. 

I can appreciate the difficulties 
ch faced Sir Hugh Casson, but while 


resting and commendable in itself, 
effect in the place in which it is 
d appears to me to be unfortunate, 
ay the least. It is placed really in 
middle of a long, informal 
roach road and avenue leading to 
house, which is a considerable 
from the arch and com- 


‘ance 
tant 


design seems in many ways - 


surroundings, appears to me to be 
completely out of keeping with its 
setting, being not only altogether too 
bulky and obtrusive, but too formal 
and stylised for the spot. 

As a lover of the informality, 
tranquillity and beauty of Polesden 
Lacey, I sincerely hope that, since the 
building is in place, at least some form 
of creeper will be allowed to grow over 
it.—AMANDA Knox (Mrs.), Inglemere, 
Dagden Road, Shalford, Surrey. 


A MODEL FOR REYNOLDS 
S1r,—In the account of the Waddes- 
don Manor Treasures, in your issue of 
August 20, Reynolds’s Thais is said to 
be Miss Pott. In Hickey’s Memoirs, 
Vol. III, it is stated that Emily 
Warren was the model. The latter, a 
well-known demi-mondaine, accom- 


East Bradenham, Thetford, Norfolk. 

[The model for Reynolds’s Thais 
was, according to Alfred Spencer’s 
notes to his edition of William 
Hickey’s Memoirs, known as Emily 
Bertie, Coventry, Warren and Pott. 
She took the name of the man she 
was living with at the time, Warren 
being Richard Pott’s predecessor. She 
was with Pott when the Reynolds pic- 
ture was painted, calling herself Mrs. 
Pott. On her death shortly after- 
wards in India, Pott, according to 
Hickey, built her a magnificent 
mausoleum at Calcutta, and a column 
“among herds of tigers at Culpee,” 
where she died.—ED. | 


SELF-FEED SILAGE 
S1r,—I was interested in Mr. Willows’s 
article of April 30, Modern Methods of 


end has not been quite so dramatic. 
There would probably be a_ wide 
demand for a machine, at an economic 
price, which would attack the silage 
face like a coal cutter.” 

Such a machine has existed 
through all history: the beast himself. 
Here in the U.S.A. the solution is the 
bunker silo, which is rectangular and 
horizontal, with the silage covered by 
a polyethylene film or other means. 
The beasts walk in at one end or the 


other and can munch away at 
the exposed _ silage. — LAURENCE 
TOWNSEND, 2009, Scott Street, 


Covington, Kentucky, U.S.A. 
(Cincinnatus writes: The self-feed 
method is applied to silage clamps here 
in Britain. The usual way of allowing 
access to the feeding face is by a 
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movable fence, which prevents the 
cattle from tramping all over the sil- 
age and fouling what they do not need 
to eat immediately.—ED.] 


GOOD ACCOMMODATION 
UNDERGROUND 


Sir,—I came across this unusual 
epitaph on a tombstone in the church- 
yard of St. Mary and St. Eanswith’s 
Parish Church Folkestone. It struck 
me as being very apt and topical 
to-day. 

A house she has, it’s made of such 

good fashion, 
The tenant ne'er shall pay for 


veparation. 

Nor will her landlord ever vaise her 
vent, 

Or turn her out of doors for non- 
payment. 

From chimney-money too, this call 
is free, 

Of such a House, who would not a 
tenant be? 


The grave was in memory of Rebecca 
Rogers, who died August 22, 1689, 
aged 46.—G. O. JonEs (Miss), 68, Elm- 
field Road, Upper Tooting, S.W.17. 


A FEARLESS BLACKBIRD 


Sir,—Having read with enjoyment 
H. J. Redgewell’s article, A Blackbird 
in the In-tray (September 10), I should 
be grateful if you could tell me what 
is a blackbird’s expectation of life. 

A cock blackbird was obviously 
an old resident when we came to live 
here 74 years ago. He is quite fearless 
—almost recklessly so—and delights 
in teasing our poodle, who chases him. 
He is an excellent husband and father, 
but there have never been more than 
three broods in a season. 

He frequently feeds with the 
hens, and if the bird-table supply has 
run out he hops along the passage into 
the kitchen, but never flies through 
the window as do the smaller birds. 
He bathes regularly in his special bowl 
and his winter roost is in the wood- 
shed. He is a most handsome bird, 
and his singing is perfection.—C. M. 
DoyneE (Miss), Gevmaines, Rathvilly, 
Co. Carlow. 

[No extensive research appears to 
have been done to establish the 
average expectation of life of a black- 
bird, but it is generally considered to 
be between 8 and 12 years. It is usual 
for a blackbird to have two or three 
broods a year, but four broods are 
recorded from time to time.—ED.] 


A TAME PAIR 

Srr,—I have made friends with a pair 
of blackbirds who have been regular 
pets for some three years. 

When the male had been many 
times at our garden door, I began 
putting a few raisins on the ground 
near my hand, keeping very still. In 
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MEMBERS OF THE HERTFORDSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHERS, 
FROM A PRINT OF 1791 
See letter: The Hertfordshire Archers 


a few weeks he took the raisins out of 
my hand, and gradually came to take 
them from any member of the house- 
hold. Very often he comes to the 
window and demands supplies by 
opening his beak wide and otherwise 
attracting attention. 

The female is much more timid, 
except when there are youngsters to 
feed. The pair raise two or three 
families a year, and in the process she 
becomes bold and snatches the raisins 
before the male bird can take them. 
Then, protesting, he has to take 
second place. 

The male bird patrols the garden 
continually, chasing off intruders.— 
IsABEL M. Sayers (Mrs.), 1, Overlee 
Road, Clarkston, Glasgow. 


FLEMISH CARVED PANELS 


S1r,—The letter from Mrs. Womersley 
in Collectors’ Questions of August 20, 
reminded me of a group of carved 
panels now incorporated in the modern 
pulpit in Kinnersley Church, Hereford- 
shire. I enclose photographs of them. 

The R.C.H.M. for Herefordshire 
describes them as “‘figures of virtues 
and one with the Virgin and Child... 
probably Flemish.’’ They are, pre- 
sumably, a good deal later in date 
than those belonging to Mrs. Womers- 
ley. Presumably, the virtues could be 
identified by the emblems they are 
holding. It would be interesting to 
know what they personify.—F. A. 
GIRLING, Lawford, Essex. 


ABUNDANT PTARMIGAN 


S1r,—I was interested in the article 
Grouse of the Mountain Tops (August 


27). In the Schiehallion district of 
Perthshire, ptarmigan were more 
abundant than they have been for 
many years. Four of us shooting at 
3,000 ft. on the screes of Schiehallion 
shot 17 brace on August 21. Coveys 
were large and well grown, and we 
must have seen several hundred birds 
during the course of the day. 
Presumably a favourable nesting 
season followed by a very heavy crop 
of blackberries and cranberries, their 
favourite food, accounted for the 
increase in their numbers.—EDWARD 
P. CLARKE, The Spinneys, Woodhouse, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire. 


THE HERTFORDSHIRE 
ARCHERS 


S1r,—In answer to Mrs. Hyde’s letter 
of September 10, unfortunately very 
little is known of the history of the 
Hertfordshire Archers. The society 
was founded in 1789 by Mary Amelia, 
daughter of Wills, first Marquess of 
Downshire; she married in 1773 
James, the seventh Earl and after- 
wards the first Marquess of Salisbury. 
Horace Walpole, in a letter written 
three days after the first meeting of 
the Archers, refers to Lady Salisbury 
as a warm patroness of archery and 
states that the freedom of the Society 
was conferred on her. 

In 1791 the Rev. H. G. Oldfield 
dedicated a slim volume of archery 
anecdotes to Lady Salisbury, who can 
be seen with the Duchess of Leeds, the 
Hon. Miss Grimston and Miss Sebright 
in a plate which appeared in the 
Ladies’ Pocket Book in the same year. 
The full bowman’s costume consisted, 
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we are told, of ‘“‘a green coat, white 
waistcoat and breeches, a black hat, 
green and white feathers, white stock- 
ings, half boots, a _ buff-coloured 
leather belt with a pouch and green 
tassel, and black leather bracer.”’ 

The Archers, according to an 
article which appeared in The Home 
Counties Magazine in 1900, survived 
until 1835, the year in which Lady | 
Salisbury, at the age of 85, was | 
tragically burned to death in a fire 
which destroyed the greater part of | 
the west wing of Hatfield House. 

I enclose a copy of the print which 
appeared in the Ladies’ Pocket Book in 
1791.—Matcotm PinuorN, Morton 
House, Fore Street, Hatfield, Hertford- 


shive. 


SPORTING CORGI IN 
SKYE 


Sir,—About eighteen months ago 1 
read some correspondence in COUNTRY 
Lire about the sporting qualities of — 
corgis. I was interested because my 
husband and I had just returned 
from a holiday in Skye with our young — 
Pembrokeshire corgi bitch, Liz. She- 
was then a year old and surprised us 
by showing a remarkable aptitude 
for winding and putting up grouse, — 
which are few and far between on 
the island, and by her amazing 
energy on the hills and delight in- 
the water, crossing burns and rivers 
with agility. 

This year we brought her ne 
to Skye. She seemed to recognise the 
terrain immediately, and though we 
had been told that no grouse had 
been seen for months she put up I] 
birds in one first short walk up the 
glen, and several snipe. 

During our stay we walked tha 
nine miles through Glen Sligachan | 
to Loch Coruisk. At the point when 
we thought our aim accomplished 
we went off the track and found 
ourselves doing some extremely tricky 
and rather frightening mountaineer- 
ing. Liz never lost heart or flagged 
in any way, but jumped, scrambled 
and slid over rocks and down chimneys _ 
which really scared us considerably, 
being no climbers. 

Eventually we were more or less 
rescued from an impossible situation 
by some young men walking near 
the loch, and made an adventurous 
return by boat to Glen Brittle. Apart 
from showing an intense dislike of 
boats by shivering violently all the 
way (it took 14 hours), Liz weathered 
the trip with fortitude, even to 
sitting among a heap of flapping and 
slithering mackerel, freshly caught, 
around our feet. 

Next morning she was read 
and eager for more sport, of any 
kind that offered. j 

There is no doubt that these 
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You’ll love the Ballantyne Colt. You’ll love it for its deceptively casual elegance. Most of all, for the soft warmth of its 


luxurious cashmere. Flatteringly feminine with the new shorter length, three-quarter sleeves, and Paris cravat-(so impish!). 


Here in baby blue,the Ballantyne Colt is styled in all sizes and many other colours. See the Colt, and other cashmeres 


from the Ballantyne collection, at leading fashion stores. ==> 
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In the field of popular journalism, two kinds of ‘story’ are always winners: those dealing 
with babies and those featuring dogs. Which of the two stands higher in public favour we 
do not know, but it must be a very close thing; and because these two subjects make so 
powerful an appeal, it is easy to see why those whose households include the first should so 
often come under pressure to acquire the second. From this situation only the strongest- 
minded emerge unscathed and dog-less. More commonly, the story is one of delaying 
actions followed by capitulation and a visit to the local kennels. Well, that at least makes 
sense. Any commercial enterprise is all the better for expert advice and assistance and the 
larger the enterprise, the greater the need. Fortunately, it can easily be satisfied. The Midland 
Bank possesses a considerable fund of commercial and economic information, covering the 
whole trading world. This may not help you to purchase a dog (though it has more than once 
saved someone from being ‘sold a pup’) ; but in the wider spheres of internal and external 
trade the knowledge and advice of the Midland Bank can be a very great help indeed. 


} 
j 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 - OVER 2200 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


ttle dogs, quite apart from their 
idearing ways and quick intelligence, 
ave a very strong sporting instinct 
nd remarkable stamina.—GweEn 
ARSHALL (Mrs.), Little Rodsall, near 
buttenham, Surrey. 


INES TO WORDSWORTH’S 
DAUGHTER 


1R,—I wonder whether you or any 
your readers can tell me who the 
ithor of the following poem might be. 

Dear Dora, from thy blest retreat 

Midst lake and mountain bower, 

This etching faiy my eyes doth greet 

Awakening Fancy’s power. 

To it I'll fondly bend the knee 

As Romanist at Holy Shrine, 

Since every touch which now I see 

Is hallowed by those eyes of thine. 

As oft to thee in dreams I speak, 
| As, gazing on thy dimple cheek, 

My fancy in the stilly night 

Oft brings me, Dora, to thy sight. 

And Fancy, Oh, delusive she! 

Oft hears thee say that gentle ‘‘Yes’’ 

Which to a hapless soul like me 

Would be—oh far too much of bliss. 

Now Dora, fare-thee-well awhile. 

My heart no move will cheer, 

Till I again shall see the smile 

Of one to me so dear. 

It is signed G. H. S., Stockton, 
(23. It is written on the back of a 
mcil drawing of Rydal Mount, 
‘ted 1823, and is dedicated to Dora 
ordsworth, the artist—P. M. H. 
2NNETT, The Old Cottage, Manthorpe, 
ourne, Lincolnshire. 

[G. H. S. can be identified as 
-orge Hutchinson Sutton, one of the 
as of Mrs. Wordsworth’s eldest 
other, John Hutchinson, of Stockton- 
-Tees. The lines were addressed to 
; cousin, Dora Wordsworth, the 
‘et’s daughter. In the autumn of 
22, when she was 18, she spent 
veral weeks with her uncle and aunt 

Stockton, but while she was there 
jorge went to France. Not long 
fore, he had been left a large 
tune by a great-uncle on condition 
at he assumed the name of Sutton. 

April, 1824, he consoled himself by 
Irying Olivia Stapylton, a lady 
reral years older than himself. 
ra, after many heart-searchings and 
opposition from her 
eventually married another 
et, Edward Quillinan, who had lost 
| first wife and was a frequent 
itor at Rydal Mount.—ED.] 


‘HERMITAGE IN ROCK 

»—Mr. Roy Christian’s illustration 
agust 13) of the rock-cut hermitage 
‘Dale, Derbyshire, put me in mind 
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of the historic Redstone 
Rock hermitage, which is 
shown in the enclosed pho- 
tograph, on the bank of 
the Severn below Stour- 
port in Worcestershire. 
This is also cut in the 
New Red Sandstone, with 
its bands of almost white 
rock, so soft that many 
interesting details of carv- 
ing mentioned by past 
writers have now weath- 
ered away. 

This may claim to be 
the oldest such hermitage 
in England because of the 
tradition that associates it 
with Layamon, a poet of 
the time of King John, who 
was parish priest at the 
neighbouring parish of Are- 
ley Kings. 

Close to the rock was a 
ferry which the hermits 
usually manned; this is 
mentioned in a deed of 
1295. Until the building of 
Stourport bridge in 1775, 


this was an important 
crossing of a main road 
into Wales. 


Redstone Hermitage was long ayo 
described as “a labyrinth of arched 
galleries, dining-hall, dormitories, the 
chimnies bored through to the top, the 
chapel and outside pulpit.’”—M. W., 
Hereford. 


FINE BUILDING IN 
DECAY 


Sir,—I was interested to see the 
letter in your issue of September 3 
about Ashton Court, near Bristol. The 
house and park have now been 
bought by the Corporation of Bristol, 
and all sorts of uses seem to be con- 
templated for the park, including the 
use of a large part of it as an open 
space. 

I gather that the intention is to 
recondition all or part of the house for 
various purposes, but I should not be 
surprised if on further investigation 
this is found to be a prohibitive task. 
The chairman of the Council for the 
Preservation of Ancient Bristol and I 
went over the building about a year 
ago, and he was appalled at the 
deterioration which had taken place in 
four or five years. It was raining at the 
time and cascades of water (not just 
drips) were coming in at various 
points. Great columns of fungus were 
to be seen in several places, and the 
dry rot was obviously terrible. 

No doubt the position is now 


be 


THE REDSTONE ROCK HERMITAGE ON THE SEVERN NEAR STOURPORT, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


See letter: Hermitage in Rock 


worse -with the passage of another 
year. We have not thought it politic 
to press for the retention of the build- 
ing, of which the late-Georgian 
Gothick billiard-room seems to be the 
best preserved part. What should, 
however, be salvaged is the Renais- 
sance glass, collected by the Smyth 
family in the last century, which is 
still in some of the windows. Also two 
or three fireplaces of real artistic 
importance in the so-called Inigo 
Jones wing and elsewhere should be 
removed. This matter is now under 
active discussion.—Bryan LITTLE, 
Secretary, Council for the Preservation 
of Ancient Bristol, 2, Elton House, 
Rodney Place, Bristol, 8. 


CHOIR SCREENS IN 
CATHEDRALS 


Sir,—I should like to comment on the 
letter of the Treasurer of Salisbury 
Cathedral in your issue of August 20. 
I should like to make two points. 
First, the function of a cathedral 
is not that of a parish church. The 
Dean, canons residentiary, vicars 
choral, choir and organist of a cathe- 
dral form a religious community con- 
stituted and endowed to perform the 
divine’ office with as much reverence 
and dignity as possible on behalf of the 
diocese. There is no question of 
“excluding the laity.’”’ Lay members 


STUNNING THE FISH IN THE RIVER COLN IN THE COTSWOLDS WITH ELECTRIC “SHOVELS.” 
The trout are thrown back; the grayling are removed 
See letter: Stunning the Grayling 


of the cathedral body outnumber 
the clerical, and any others of the laity 
are always welcome to attend the 
daily services, but their number is not 
so large as to preclude their being 
accommodated in the choir. And as 
for occasions (such as the seventh 
centenary last year) when large con- 
gregations are expected, then the 
nave has to be used in any case. I can- 
not see any objection to providing 
“what amounts to a second church 
within the nave’’—the cathedral was 
built that way, after all. 

Second, the reference to the three 
new cathedrals is entirely irrelevant. 
Perhaps they do reflect modern 
theological trends, but Salisbury is an 
ancient cathedral and will remain a 
mutilated and incomplete building 
until there is once more restored the 
solid stone screen which its builders 
intended it to have.—MIcHAEL LEwis, 
The Theological College, 19, The Close, 
Salisbury, Wiltshire. 


STUNNING THE 
GRAYLING 


Str,—I was reminded of Tennyson’s 
reference to grayling in his famous 
poem, The Byvook, when motoring 
recently through Bibury, in the Cots- 
wolds. The Coln was running shallow, 
and it seemed that advantage had 
been taken of the low water to carry 
out what appeared a novel operation. 
Noticing that a small group of people 
had invaded the privacy of a riverside 
garden, and were much interested in 
something taking place in the water, 
we joined the party to investigate. 
Several men were moving slowly 
downstream in a line across the river 
and each man was manipulating an 
implement which I can best describe 
as half shovel and half sieve with a 
long handle. Behind them was towed 
an electric generator, the noise of 
which had first attracted our attention. 
This we learned caused an electric 
current to pass between the shovels, 
which momentarily stunned all the 
fish crossing the line. In these few 
seconds the operators separated the 
trout from the grayling, tossing the 
trout back over their shoulders into 
the water, and the grayling on to the 
bank where they were eagerly appro- 
priated by the spectators. I enclosea 
photograph of the men in action. 
Grayling are usually looked oa as 
vermin and are likely to eat the eggs of 


trout. They reproduce themselves so 
fast that thinning out is the task of 
every river-keeper.—E. P. OLNEY, 
122, Kenilworth Court, Putney, S.W.15 


REMARKABLE CATCH 
OF PILCHARDS 
Str,—I think that the letter and 
photograph in your issue of August 13 
almost certainly relate to a catch of 
pilchards in St. Ives Bay.—F. P. 
Dyson, Brigstock, Chichester Road, 

Dorking, Surrey. 
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A new engine for the best car in the world 


The Rolls-Royce Phantom V and Silver Cloud II are 
powered by a new aluminium 8 cylinder engine. It gives 
more power with greater silence and smoothness. 


Aluminium Alloy Engine. The new engine in | silence are such that there is little indication of | plus a mechanical linkage to the rear wheels. 

the PHANTOM V and SILVER CLOUD II is a com- | the increased engine performance. Air Conditioning. The heating, demisting and 

pact, vee unit (Bore 4.1”, Stroke 3.6”) made of | High Safety Factor. Other features include | refrigeration units are redesigned to give in- 

aluminium alloy and with a capacity of 6230¢.c. | automatic transmission, power-assisted steering, | creased capacity and flexibility of control over 

It weighs no more than the 6 cylinder engine | ride control, and the high safety factor of | temperatures inside the car. Electrically operated 5," yajesty The Q 
which it replaces, delivering greater torque over | Rolls-Royce designed servo-assisted brakes, | rear window demisters and press button window Maw Oe 1 
the entire speed range. Yet its smoothness and | with two entirely separate hydraulic systems | lifts are available. 


1 CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


LTHOUGH history records no declaration 
A of war between the United States and the 
Argentine, these two countries have been 
volved in some memorable battles—once in 
he ring, and twice at the bridge table. 
_ Some people query the right of the South 
Americans to have a crack at the world team 
itle (Canada, for instance, could probably stake 
stronger claim), but it is quite wrong to sup- 
vose that their function is to provide light 
lief for the main bout between Italy and the 
S.A. The pattern was set on a day in 1921 
vhen the reigning heavyweight champion, Jack 
Dempsey, took on a character named Luis 
firpo (the Wild Bull of the Pampas). Dempsey 
vas more dazed than his opponent when he 
nished-him off, having been deposited on a 
yressman’s typewriter by a clout from Firpo 
yhich knocked him clean out of the ring. As 
me reporter put it, Firpo gave the crowd more 
rama in the brief fight than John Barrymore 
rammed into a lifetime. Argentine bridge is 
learly modelled on his style. 
_ Like Firpo, who hit the deck seven times 
efore letting loose his haymaker, the Argentine 
ridge players took some time to find their feet 
1 this year’s match against the U.S.A. When 
aey began to connect, the effect was stunning. 
‘or example: 


Test East 

»>AKS8 & 1042 
2108 PIS OL] 6 513 
»>ATE3 © K 1095 
bAI7TS & 


The U.S.A. settled for Four Hearts, but 
rgentina bid as follows: One Club—Two 
learts; Three No-Trumps—Six Hearts. East 
und the Queen of Diamonds and made the 
m. This was a sequence that would have been 
tter the heart of the late Colonel Buller, that 
reat advocate of natural hell-for-leather bid- 
mg. How many of us would force on a nine- 
ins hand with a void in partner’s suit? And 
slow up with Six Hearts on the next round, 
sorning a check-up on Aces and other details? 
_ So the Argentine players slammed away in 
ie Firpo tradition; they paid several visits to 
he floor but landed some painful blows, 
‘cluding two grand slams that were missed by 
te opposition. Their technique paid, forexample 
n the hand below: 


est East 

MQ) & 10964 
7 VY KjJ843 
A Opa Mss 
AQJ109653 & 74 


Dealer, West. North-South vulnerable. 

At both tables West opened his three-loser 
nd with a conventional Two Clubs and got the 
gative response of Two Diamonds. The 
gentine West jumped straight to Five Clubs 
d made it by dropping the King of trumps. 
e U.S.A. sequence was more subtle: 
bs—Two Diamonds; Three Clubs—Three 
earts; Three Spades—Four Spades. This, on 
e face of it, was a good contract to reach, buta 
-amond was led and trumps broke five-one; so 
‘est, who seemed to have ten tricks in his own 
nd, could make no more than seven. Argen- 
a thus scored 400 in one room and 150 in the 
er for a swing of six international match 
ints. 

Now compare the attitudes of the rival 
ams on the exhibit below: 


@AT87 

YA 1076 

OAK 

&Qj9 
KQ1043 965 
J N OKQ854 
Oy7ws5s iW EF] 4976 
A 3 Ss & 62 

2 

Sas 3 

4 3.2 


&K 108754 

Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

In Room 1 (Argentina North-South) West 
| One Spade and North said One 
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No-Trump; South bid Two Clubs, and North 
then jumped to Three No-Trumps. Ten tricks 
were made for a score of 630. 

Some of the U.S.A. players have a rare 
knack of creating adverse swings out of thin air. 
In Room 2 North experimented with a trap pass 
over the Spade opening on his right. If he had 
hopes of doubling a higher contract, one can 
only describe him as a super-optimist; with such 
an array of top cards in his own hand it was 
about ten to one that One Spade would be 
passed out. However, a long shot appeared to 
come off when East saw fit to bid Two Spades. 
His innocent partner, unaware of the menace on 
his left, delivered himself firmly into the enemy’s 
hands by bidding Three Spades as a game try. 

North then made one of the most remark- 
able moves in the history of big bridge. Instead 
of cashing in on this delightful development, he 
passed again! Did he really feel dubious about 
defeating Three Spades? Or was he naive enough 
to believe that East might go on to Four? West 
was duly held to six tricks for a penalty of 300, 
but the net result was four i.m.p. to Argentina. 

Each team had the same opportunity on 
the next example, but in one case it went 
begging. 


& 93 
9 J10752 
9 Q5 
h&ATIS 
@ 2 10 = @J762 
943 K 86 
eas wie Ne 
he 7 Lt FRO 10653 
°o 
OA 
ee 10¢8 4.2 
bh 12 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

The Argentine South elected to open with 
One Diamond. Despite the score West must 
have doubted his integrity, for he overcalled 
with Three Diamonds. The next two players 
passed, and South was happy to double for a 


CROSSWORD No. 1540 


Country Lirr books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1540, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 9 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 


Wednesday, October 7, 1959. 


Note.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 
Na Bananas 


BATA Bae 
oe ee 


ASS Bae 
SOS a@aage we 
= 28 
6 


ames os 
bd | 


SOLUTION TO No. 1539. 


eis ee 


SSSR eee 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
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meevVvILD-BULL TECHNIQUE ~ sy m.narrison-cray 


penalty of 700. In the other room (U.S.A. 
North-South) the bidding went like this: 


South West North East 

1 Spade 2 Diamonds No bid 3 Clubs 
No bid 3 Diamonds No bid No bid 
No bid 


A player with less faith in the strong free 
bid theory might have murmured Two Hearts 
on the North cards, and South’s final pass was in 
the same strain. Was he afraid of doubling 
West into game or of driving East into Four 
Clubs? The contract again went four down, but 
the South Americans picked up six i.m.p. out 
of the blue. 

The hand below featured a nice piece of 


Buller bidding: 
@jJ853 
ee 
© K 1085 
b&KOY9 


i 


a 


0 
7.5 
2 


AI 
Sle O).0.8 
Od Bell eo Uy, 
&6542 

9 


42 
K.J 9°42 
6 


ies) 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

In Room 1 South and North (Argentina) 
bid as follows: Two Hearts—Two No-Trumps; 
Three Hearts—Three No-Trumps. This is’ the 
sort of game that one is prepared to miss, but 
North proceeded to enjoy himself. To begin 
with, the lead of the Queen of Diamonds did him 
no harm; he won in his own hand, finessed the 
Knave of Hearts, cashed the Ace and King, and 
gave up a Heart trick to the Queen. East then 
led a Club to his partner’s Ace, and the return of 
the Nine of Diareonds, covered with the Ten and 
Knave, gave the declarer five tricks in the suit, 
so he came to 11 in all. The U.S.A. stopped at 
Two Hearts in Room 2 and dropped five i.m.p. 
They must have been as dazed as Dempsey was 
before the fight was over. 


ACROSS 


1. Jug to give Olga (4) 

3. Formidable reason for the buyer being in the 
sale-room? (10) 

. “The last red —— is whirl’d away” 

—Tennyson (4) 

10. Declarations via distaff (10) 

12. That idle girl, with staying power, too! (5) 

13. The rosy Marshal, see, gets a decoration (6) 

15. Wife who might be spare (3) 

18, I take cover in advance, says this quadruped 

(5) 
19. Abe in a broken square (9) 
22. The fowl bears its price-ticket in 
apparently (9) 

24. The rates might reduce to these (5) 

25. Rose in a «ot? (3) 

26. Verses about a barrel (6) 

29. They turn aside (5) 

32, The making of a turnover (10) 

33. It’s all right in me! (4) 

34. “A man he seems of cheerful 

—Wordsworth (10) 


front 


” 


35. Steer on the rebound (4) 


DOWN 


1. Midas’s aviary? (6, 4) 
2. Ax a codicil (anagr.) (6, 4) 
4. It sounds as if another composer was fre- 
quently Johann Sebastian (9) 
i 5. She might get well in 1 across (5) 
6. Take out fifty? Don’t speak too fast! (5) 
7. Sir, I come up, she says (4) 
Se tin a of the wind-grieved Apennine’”’ 


—Browning (4) 
11. Jolly, being near the sea! (6) 
14, Elia could make it bloom (3) 
16. How awkward to shoe it! (6, 4) 
17. Ten sprites ignoring opposition (10) 
20. She’s so shy at the fair (4, 5) 
21. The cause of Mrs. Bennet’s headache? (6) 
23. Wing in a fashion (3) 
27. Reset in a clean-cut way (5) 
28. And after six some food (5) 
30. Pale? Have one at 20! (4) 
31. Current last words after morning (4) 


which appeared in the issue of September 24, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Stick-in-the-mud; 10, Outward; 11, Paladin; 
12, Mole-hill; 13, Spurge; 15, Rheims Cathedral; 17, Philanthrop- 
ists; 21, Sluice; 22, Choppers; 25, Operate; 26, Unaware; 27, 
Animadversion. DOWN.— 2, Total; 3, Chatham; 4, Indelicate; 
5, Tips; 6, Eclipse; 7, Under arms; 8, Dormer; 9, Unreal; 14, 
Storehouse; 16, Epicurean; 17, Pistol; 18, Acclaim; 19, Poplars; 


20, Sister; 23, Erato; 24, Bend. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1538 is 
Mrs. W. Harris, 
Moatlands, 
East Grinstead, 
Sussex, 
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HER MAJESTY Que 
{MENT TO EN E1, 
ein Aber, ; 


TOTAL of £163,100 was paid 
A at auction for 9,721 acres of 

the Fortescue estates in Devon 
and Somerset which were offered on 
behalf of the trustees and executors 
of the fifth Earl Fortescue, who died 
in June of last year. The land, which 
was sold in order to provide money 
with which to pay death duties, 
amounts to approximately a third of 
the family’s holdings in an area south 
of Lynton, Devon, and has a rent roll 
of £6,745 a year. It was bought by 
Lieut.-Col. F. K. L. Sandbach, a 
solicitor, acting for Messrs. Kerne 
Holdings, a property company of 
Crewkerne, Somerset, in the face of 
stern opposition from a syndicate of 
tenants. The estate was resold two 
days later to an unnamed purchaser. 


Several Similar Offers 


RIGINALLY, Messrs. Strutt and 

Parker, Lofts and Warner, who 
were entrusted with this important 
sale, had invited private bids for the 
property as a whole, but at the begin- 
ning of last month they announced 
that, although several offers had been 
received, the highest of these were so 
similar that it would be unfair to 
accept any one of them and that an 
auction would definitely be held, with 
the proviso that the lands would be 
submitted only as a whole, since the 
trustees and executors were anxious 
to keep the estate together. In fact, 
the land forms part of two adjoining 
properties, the Challacombe estate 
and the Exmoor estate. The Chains, 
a well known beauty place on Exmoor, 
were included in an area of approxi- 
mately 1,250 acres offered with pos- 
session, and the let properties included 
19 dairy, stock and sheep farms rang- 
ing from 68 acres to 800 acres, 
four smallholdings, allotments, ac- 
commodation lands and about 50 
cottages. 


CHIVERS’S FARMS SOLD 


lame important auction sale 
of agricultural land, at which the 
aggregate realised fell little short of 
that obtained for the Fortescue 
estates, concerned 10 farms totalling 
1,508 acres in Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire, nine of which were 
owned and farmed by Messrs. Chivers 
and Sons, the tenth being occupied 
by them as tenants. Most of the 
farms are situated in the St. Ives 
district where land values are high, 
so that it was not surprising that com- 
petition should have been keen and 
that the total realised should have 
been as high as £150,000, which works 
out at an average of fractionally less 
than £100 an acre. Included among 
the individual prices paid were 
£29,000 for Slate Hall, a farm of 
237 acres at Oakington; an identical 
sum for Denny Abbey Farm, Water- 
beach, where, however, the acreage 
was 346; £24,000 for Gifford’s Farm 
which covers 247 acres at St. Ives; 
and as much as £8,250 for View Farm, 
a holding of 60 acres at Dry Drayton, 
Cambridgeshire. 

The auction of the farms men- 
tioned above was carried out by 
Messrs. Bidwell and Sons. 


ACCURATE GUESS-WORK 


CONSENSUS of local opinion, 

that had suggested that the 
Redenham Park estate, on the borders 
of Hampshire and Wiltshire, would 
command a sum of not far short of 
£100,000 when it was auctioned by 
Messrs. Woolley and Wallis on behalf 
of Mr. John Read, proved to be 
remarkably accurate, the actual figure 
being £95,000. At first sight it might 
seem that the purchase price is a stiff 
one for a property of 684 acres, but 
when one considers that Redenham 
constitutes an ideal property for a 
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PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE 


MOET 
& 
CHANDON 
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MAISON FONDEE EN 1743 


DRY IMPERIAL 
Vintage 1953 


and 


PREMIERE CUVEE 
Non- Vintage 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
EVOARS eis PO UE Re Tet IN 7 ER NSA TO NGAL 


OCTOBER 21-31 


Daily (except Sunday) from 10 am till 9 pm 


Admission: Wednesday 21st and Tuesday 27th 


£1 before 5 p.m. 10/- after. 


Other days (including Saturdays) 
5/- before 5 p.m. 2/6 after. 


ORGANISED BY THE SOCIETY OF MOTOR MANUFACTURERS & TRADERS LIMITED 


FORTESCUE ESTATES 


pursuits, it is reasonable enough. Thi 
principal house is Georgian, having 
been built in 1784, and it stands i 
the middle of the estate overlookin, 
a timbered park. As for the land, i 
includes a home farm and 13 cottages 
a stud farm with 31 loose-boxes anc 
seven railed paddocks, and 200 acre 
of mature woodlands that go towards 
the making of a first-class pheasan 
shoot. The estate, which was offere 
with the benefit of early possession) 
was knocked down to Messrs. Knight} 
Frank and Rutley acting for a clien) 
who intends to occupy it. 


OTLEY HALL SOLD 


Qi HALL, one of the fines} 
moated manor-houses in Suffolk 
and the subject of an _ illustratec 
article by Mr. Christopher Hussey ir 
Country LiFE of February 2, 1929 
has been sold privately by Messrs 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warne: 
and Messrs. Smiths, Gore and Co. on 
behalf of the executors of Mrs. Dorothy 
Eden Sherston. The house, whicl 
stands in 386 acres about eight mile: 
to the north of Ipswich, belong 
architecturally to the inland type 0 
Suffolk house dating from Tudo 
times and built largely of timber. Bu 
in the case of Otley there is also som 
interesting early-16th-century brick 
work preserved in the nogging ane 
chimneys. The hall, built about 1500 
was added to in the 16th and 17t 
centuries when pargetting was intre 
duced. It was held by the Gosnol: 
family for its first 200 years and the: 
by the Rebows, who sold it toward 
the end of the last century. It wa 
renovated and modernised by Mrs 
Sherston between the wars and noy 
consists of a panelled hall with a 15th 
century screen and parlour, a study 
a dining-room, six bedrooms, tw 
bathrooms and staff accommodatior 
and was sold with a farm of just ove 
200 acres with possession and 17 
acres of accommodation land, prc 
ducing an income of £584 a year. 


LADY BAGOT BUYS 
BLITHFIELD HALL 


SURPRISE was in store fc 

those who attended the auctio 
sale of Blithfield Hall, Lord Bagot 
home, near Rugeley, Staffordshir 
when the property, which has bee 
the home of the Bagot family since th 
14th century, was knocked down t 
a bid of £12,000 submitted on beha 
of Lady Bagot who, with her husban 
was on her way to Australia to vis 
her family. A sale of 1,063 oa 
aggregating 23,110 cu. ft. standing ? 
Bagots Wood, Abbots Bromley, we 
sold in three lots for a total of £3,57. 
a result that the auctioneers, Messr 
Richardsons, of Stamford, interpr‘ 
as indicative of a steadily risir 
demand for home-grown timber. 


SALMON FISHING ON 
RIVER DON 


AG interesting property that hi 
just come on to the market 
Balbithan, an L-shaped house dati 
from 1670 standing in approximate 
100 acres, 12 miles from Aberdee 
Balbithan was built by Jam 
Chalmers, founder of the Aberdes 
Free Press, and the architectur 
merit of the house has been recognis 
by the Historic Buildings Council 
spent a large sum on its restora’ 
in 1956. A home farm of abo 
80 acres goes with the house, bud 
available separately, and there is al 
a small area of woodland, and 
fishing rights stretching for 3} mu 
on the left bank of the River Do 
Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and P: 
of York are the agents. 
PROCURATOF 
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ARMING NOTES 


LESS 


HE dry time and the sun ran 
well into September and made 
1959 a great year for killing 
uch where the ground had been 
orked through the summer. The 
buch has not had such a cooking for 
any years, and in the one bare fallow 
t home it is all dead in the clods 
{ clay baked as hard as bricks. Very 

le stubble ploughing has been 
ossible yet. Indeed, most of us would 
ave welcomed rain as soon as grain 
arvest was finished in the last days of 
sugust or early September. The grass 
elds have yielded little of use for milk 
roduction, and the cows’ yields are 
own badly compared with last 
eptember. The Milk Marketing Board 
as estimated a 5 per cent. reduction; 
ne drop is nearer 10 per cent. with us. 

year ago there was abundance of 
sed everywhere. This autumn the 
ows have for the past three weeks 
eeded hay to keep them contented, 
ad even with this and an extra hand- 
ll of cake, yields have suffered. A 
eld or two of lucerne is worth a great 
eal this autumn. 


rrigation on Farms 


HIS has been a summer if ever 

there was one when the irrigation of 
‘ops and grass paid a good dividend. 
958 was a year when we hardly 
eeded to supplement the moisture 
nat fell from the heavens. 1957 was a 
etter year on which to form a judg- 
sent of the scope for irrigation. Ina 
irvey made by Farm Intelligence 
alf the farmers who use irrigation 
ere applying the water to grass; next 
ume potatoes, sugar beet and veget- 
dles. The water usually came from 
Teams or rivers. But a few experi- 
ented with dams, and one had made 
1 artificial lake and reservoir. 


‘ood Sale for British Wool 


pool production in Britain con- 
tinues to rise. The 1958 clip was 
ose on 80 million lb., showing a rise 
'6 percent. This is the biggest clip 
ace before the war. The British 
‘ool Marketing Board can boast that 
e clip sold at a higher average than 
at obtained for any other clip, and 
= have no Merino wool to make the 
p price. This statement is confirmed 
* these average prices per lb. for 
easy wool: United Kingdom, 39.7d.; 
ustralia, 38.9d.; New Zealand, 
.Id.; South Africa, 33d.; and 
iS.A., 31.2d. The 124,443 register- 
wool producers, who are taking more 
ouble now about the handling of 
dol, are to be congratulated. We 
uld obtain heavier fleeces by breed- 
% for wool as well as fat lamb pro- 
‘ction. The two aims are not in- 
mpatible, as the New Zealand 
pmney shows. 


arming from the Air 


‘PEAKING at the International 
Agricultural Aviation Conference 
_ Cranfield last month, Sir Miles 
uomas said that there were 13 
erators of agricultural aircraft in 
eat Britain. In the United States 
ial farming has gone ahead much 
iter, and there are now about 4,000 
who cover about 60 million 
€S a year, an area almost equal to 
Size of Great Britain. Here we do 
have the wide open spaces and the 
like cotton leafworms which 
n threaten the livelihood of a whole 
mmunity, but we do have bad 
mods for potato blight. Last 
tumn helicopters played an import- 
+ od in the spraying operations, 
d British European Airways con- 
‘ted a passenger plane for spraying 
rk, fitting a 22-ft.-wide sprayer bar 
er the nose of the aircraft. As a 
56,000 of the threatened acres of 
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BAKED GROUND AND 


MILK 


potatoes yielded an average of over 10 
tons to the acre. Without treatment 
the blight would have reduced the 
yield to about 2 tons an acre. This isa 
telling example of the use of aircraft in 
farming. We have not gone nearly as 
far as California, where 95 per cent. of 
all the rice grown is seeded, weeded 
and fertilised from the air. New 
Zealand also uses aircraft for distri- 
buting fertilisers in hilly country. 


Grant for Aerial Spraying ? 


ERBICIDES for killing charlock 
and other weeds in corn can be 
applied economically from the air, and 
a certain amount of this has been done 
satisfactorily in Britain, but only a few 
farmers use aerial sprays regularly, 
and there is not much security for the 
operator. As Sir Miles Thomas pointed 
out, he must always have adequate 
equipment fully maintained and ready 
for allemergencies. Should this service 
be regarded as an insurance against 
disease risks? Sir Miles Thomas sug- 
gested that the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the N.F.U. or some public authority 
should provide a grant or guarantee to 
aid the firms undertaking aerial 
spraying. It is unlikely that this sug- 
gestion will appeal to any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


Fighting Johne’s Disease 


CCORDING to Dr. Deans Rankin 

of the Agricultural Research 
Council, 30,000 dairy cows die each 
year of Johne’s disease and the loss 
runs between three and four million 
pounds. Dr. Rankin is one of the 
A.R.C, team at Compton in Berkshire, 
where large-scale experiments are 
being made to discover more about this 
disease, which ought to be next on the 
list for a Ministry scheme of eradi- 
cation. We have conquered bovine 
tuberculosis on a national scale, but 
there is not enough accurate knowledge 
about Johne’s disease and no test as 
yet which can be applied to eliminate 
infection. Though the Ministry is not 
ready with a campaign against 
Johne’s disease, can we at least cope 
seriously with the warble fly next 
year? Warbles do not kill but they 
cause waste, and we could rid our 
cattle of this pest if we took it seriously 
as the Danes have done. 


Circular Saw Regulations 


4 Pets new regulations which require 
farmers to have safety guards on 
circular saws also make it an offence to 
allow an inexperienced worker to use a 
circular saw without proper instruc- 
tion. Boys between 16 and 18 years old 
must be effectively supervised, and no 
one under the age of 16 can operate or 
assist at a circular saw. This may 
appear to be grandmotherly legisla- 
tion, but too many people have nasty 
accidents with circular saws. The new 
regulations are fully justified by the 
casualty rate. 


Realistic Rentals 


TRUE economic rent is the finest 
stimulus to the efficient use of 
land on the part of both the landlord 
and the tenant farmer. This opinion is 
advanced by Mr. Dunstan Skilbeck of 
Wye College in, a foreword to a valu- 
able book, Farm Rents and Tenure, by 
J. T. Ward (Estates Gazette, 15s.). Mr. 
Ward reviews the changes in farm 
rents and the premiums paid on land 
sold with vacant possession. He urges 
landowners to use the higher rents 
which may result from the operation 
of the 1958 Agriculture Act to good 
effect by improving the productivity 
and efficiency of their estates. As he 
says, they will be misusing their trust 

if they do not do so. 
CINCINNATUS 


Autumn tweed superbly handled 


Accent on youth in a beautifully tailored coat 
of soft colourful handsome tweed. 
Style 9021. At leading stores £14.14.0. Other models from 11 gns. 


coats of distinction 


Write for name of nearest Cotsmoor stockist to 
COTSMOOR LTD 36 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON W1 
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the worlds 


Exciting New Engine: 997 c.c. O.H.V. Over-square ratio of point-6 to one for lower piston 

speed and kinder wear. Larger valves for better breathing. Separate inlet ports for more balanced 
combustion and smoother running. Up to 75 m.p.h., and up to 50 m.p.g.! 

Acceleration? 0-60 in 29.5 seconds! Exciting New Gearbox: 4-speed synchro-silent sports type 


with short floor lever 
shrewdly placed for swift, 
easy racing change. 

Exciting Style and Comfort: 
Low and sleekly built to gain 
every possible ounce of power. A look of tomorrow in the raked-back rear window—for more 

leg and headroom, better, rainfree visibility. And for comfort: sink-back chairs with plenty of room 
to stretch your legs, good-looking facia and trim, demister, fresh-air heater. For more facts 

about the exciting new Anglia, and a trial run free and without obligation, see your Ford Dealer. 


£589.0.10 (£415 + P.T. £174.0.10) De Luxe Model £610.5.10 (£430 + P.T. £180.5.10) 


BE FIRST ON THE ROAD WITH 80829 


a world so full of problems, 
the problem of the Australian 
aborigines does not, to most 
ple, seem of great importance. 
nether this small remnant is to sur- 
eis dwarfed almost to extinction by 
question of whether the humanrace 
osurvive. But every question is, to 
sattered handful of men and women 
e and there, the question which 
orbs all their energy of body, mind 
| spirit. Miss Kylie Tennant, that 
nirable Australian novelist, has 
m getting about among people to 
pom “‘What is to become of the 
yrigines?’’ is the dominant question 
ife. Miss Tennant’s book, Speak 
u So Gently (Gollancz, 18s.), tells us 
er adventures, though it deals only 
h part of a wider issue: that is with 
e aborigines who have already for 
ong time been in contact with white 
n and their ways. There are others 
> still, in remote parts of Australia, 

» their Stone Age lives undiluted. 
is Tennant has written a good book. 
> publishers say of it: “Though we 
her a great deal of fascinating in- 
mation by the way, our sensation, 
we finish the book, is one of simple 
oyment.”” This was not so in my 
2; and I should think that to leave 
‘nal impression of “‘simple enjoy- 
nt” was far from Miss Tennant’s 
ention. 


An Inhospitable Coast 


_ If you look at a map of Australia 
» will see that on the north-east a 
at finger of land points due north 
ew Guinea. The Torres Strait lies 
between, and a string of islands 
2s a rough continuity for those who 
a to hop from Australia to New 
mea. Where this finger of land 
’s east, the Pacific beatsin. It isa 
gh inhospitable coast where sailing 
sot much fun, but where you must 
to get from one settlement to 
her. The inland routes are dense, 
dical, all but impassable. It was up 
- down this harsh coast, and across 
he islands, that Miss Tennant went. 
serally speaking, in the coast 
ements are aborigines; in the 
ds is a mixed population of 
suans drifted down from New 


_ The aborigines living along the 
t were in reserves that had been 
nted to them. The leading charac- 
in this book is the Reverend Alfred 
+, a Church of England priest, who 
» founded a series of ‘‘co-operatives”’ 
he coast settlements. He is Alf to 
3 Tennant. In this paragraph you 
e the theme of the book. ‘There 
» something in Alf that wanted to 
on a non-existent barricade, some 
asy that had become actual... 
airly, perhaps, I felt that Alf, by 
ding this aboriginal co-operative, 
_ created his own kind of secret 
which demanded an_ heroic 
sax. If the co-op. flourished in 
= of the mining corporation, he 
ld have the grandest fight. If he 
and the aborigines were driven 
Lockhart or allowed to work for 
es on a mining field, it would be 
! mre illustration of the evils of 


& a Mining Concession 

For what Alf and Miss Tennant 
> up there was this. He and 
had got their primitive 
es going, accompanied by 
Treligion and rudiments 
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Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


of medicine and of education. Then 
it was discovered that there were 
valuable minerals in the land and a 
mining company was granted a con- 
cession to exploit them—a concession 
which was held to over-ride the 
aborigines’ right to their reserve. Alf’s 
journey was made to fight this con- 
cession, to preach more and more 
co-operation, and it must have been 
odd to hear him, through an interpre- 
ter, explaining to these patient half- 
comprehending people the beginnings 
of co-operation at Rochdale in Lanca- 
shire. 

Miss Tennant was there not 
because she accepted all of Alf’s 
religion or agreed with all of his politi- 
cal and social theories. She pointed 
out: ““You have to be capitalists before 
you can be co-operators,’”’ but she 
loved Alf and was there to slave for 


surprised by the wealth of loveliness 
this book reveals. The Flemish and 
Venetian schools are represented by 
superb works, and needless to say, 
Velasquez, El Greco and Goya are 
shown in many of theirfinest moments. 

Sefior F. J. Canton gives a long 
and detailed account of how the 
museum and the collection it contains 
came into being. At first a royal 
possession, enriched by the acquisi- 
tions of kings, it is now nationalised. 
“Ten generations of sovereigns with a 
tradition of devotion to painting and 
fine discrimination in the art have 
been responsible for the establishment 
of the Prado. The Spanish kings had 
vast financial resources at their dis- 
posal as well as the expert advice of 
artists with whom they were in close 
touch. By the time that the Bour- 
bons lost their rare endowment of 
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SPEAK YOU SO GENTLY. By Kylie Tennant 
(Gollancz, 18s.) 


THE PRADO. By F. J. Sanchez Canton 
(Thames and Hudson, 28s.) 


OLD ROSES FOR MODERN GARDENS. 


By Richard Thomson 


(Van Nostrand, 56s. 6d.) 


BOND STREET STORY. By Norman Collins 
(Collins, 16s.) 
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him, writing articles on his campaign 
for the Australian press, doing his 
secretarial work and generally egging 
him on. She was fascinated by the 
man’s obstinate one-idea mind. ‘“‘What 
was the fun,’’ she asked herself, ‘‘of 
being on the side of the big battalions? 
What was the pleasure in a cause if it 
were not a lost cause? Why, Chris- 
tianity, I suddenly realised, had been 
a lost cause for nearly 2,000 years and 
that was why people joined it when 
they were tired of a permanently tri- 
umphant materialism. It almost per- 
suaded me to become a Christian 
instead of being a member of the 
Church of England.” 

How the drama ended we are not 
told; the fight is still on when the book 
ends. In the course of the unfolding 
we are given a brilliant picture of that 
dead-end country, its glory and its 
horror, and of the delights, endurances 
and despairs of those who live in it. 


SPAIN’S FINEST ART 
GALLERY 


At a time when books, especially 
books fully illustrated in colour, tend 
to become alarmingly expensive, it is 
remarkable to find Messrs. Thames 
and Hudson publishing The Prado for 
28s. That is not a lot to spend on a 
Christmas present and, for the right 
person, there could hardly be a better 
choice than this. It is crowded with 
beautifully produced illustrations, no 
fewer than 106 being full-page colour 
plates. The letterpress is _ finely 
readable and comes from the pen of 
F. J. Sanchez Canton, the Deputy 
Director of the Prado Museum. 

Famous though the Prado is, it is 
not so well known to English students 
as the National Gallery or the Louvre. 
It will become better known, for Spain 
is attracting more visitors of late than 
it used to do. But it is not surprising 
that, until now, thousands of us have 
never entered the Prado. I have 
never entered it myself, and I am 


artistic sensibility the museum already 
belonged to the nation.” 

Each of the colour plates is faced 
by an explanatory note by Sefior F. J. 
Canton, who not only comments on 
the artistic merit but also gives, so 
far as is known, the history of the 
picture. It is all scholarly and satis- 
fying work, worthy of the splendid 
collection here so well presented. 


35 MILLION YEARS OF 


ROSES 
“Oh, no man knows,” says Walter 
de la Mare, “‘through what wild 
centuries roves back the _ rose.” 


According to Mr. Richard Thomson, 
it roves back farther than most of us 
imagine. It is to me a matter of 
never-failing fascination to look at 
some growing thing—the Gingko biloba 
in my garden, for example—and to 
realise that such a tree flourished amid 
the cosmic chaos of a world that would 
go on for millions of years before the 
first dim sketch of man began to 
totter to an upright stance. So with 
the rose, says Mr. Richard Thomson. 
“Fossil remains indicate that primi- 
tive types existed 35 million years 
ago, long before the arrival of man 
upon the earth.” 

Mr. Thomson is an American and 
one of the first authorities on roses in 
that country. In his garden, we are 
told, he grows 800 species and 
varieties. His book is called Old Roses 
for Modern Gardens (Van Nostrand, 
56s. 6d.). ‘“Various theories have been 
held,” he says, ‘“‘as to the exact area 
of their origin, and an average among 
them would point to North-Eastern 
Asia as a most probable place. 
Supporting this conclusion is the 
tremendous mass of wild rose forms 
to be found in China and Siberia 


to-day.” 
Mr. Thomson accepts Dr. C. C. 
Hurst’s view that “the original 


types of ancestors were Rosa gallica, 
Rosa moschata, and Rosa phoenicia. 
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“THE PROBLEM OF THE ABORIGINE 


Moschata and phoenicia (a moschata 
type) are still available in the pure 
form, but the original form of gallica 
is not even a matter for conjecture. 
Gallica was a garden rose thousands 
of years before Christ, and had 
developed recognisable hybrids even 
in that remote time.” 

From these beginnings Mr. 
Thomson traces the development of 
the rose down to the present. It is a 
book worthy of every rose-lover’s 
attention, a work of both scholarship 
and enthusiasm. It is good to find a 
scholar using the word “reverence,” 
and it is with reverence, the author 
says, that he approaches Maréchal 
Niel. “With all of these many faults 
and difficulties, it is one of the 
supreme achievements of all time in all 
rose classes. The memory of a good 
plant of the Maréchal in full bloom is a 
memory to treasure.” 


NOVEL OF A LONDON STORE 


It is years since Mr. Norman 
Collins gave us a novel, but now here 
he is with a long romantic tale called 
Bond Street Story (Collins, 16s.). 
In the introduction we read: ‘‘The 
original spring freshness is still on 
everything. It’s all brisk. And 
snappy. And staccato.’”’ This brisk, 
snappy and staccato style is used 
throughout the book which is about a 
great store named Rammell’s. There 
are three generations of Rammells still 
alive: Sir Harry, the founder and 
chairman, a eupeptic old bird of 80; 
Mr. Eric, his son, the general manager, 
a younger dyspeptic bird, under-whom 
things are becoming rather slack; and 
Eric’s son Tony, who loathes the store 
and everything in it, wears his hair 
long and is avant garde in the arts, but, 
after a brief stay in America, returns 
full of fire and sets the slowing wheels 
buzzing once more. It is to the credit 
of Marcia, the model, that she could 
fascinate three such different men, 
beginning with Tony and ending as 
old Sir Harry’s wife, with a home in 
Bermuda. 

These high jinks are accompanied 
by the lower, but not negligible, jinks 
of Mr. Privett, floor-walker, and Mr. 
Bloot, senior floor-walker. Budgerigars 
were Mr. Bloot’s faiblesse. They 
ruined his second marriage. Mr. 
Privett went in for model yachts, 
leaving model women to his betters. 
He had a daughter, Irene, who also 
worked at Rammell’s and for whom 
Mr. Tony felt a moment’s weakness. 
Marcia the model cured that, and 
Irene solaced herself with young Mr. 
Waters, who rose to be in charge of the 
Sports Department. 

Those are the chief people, and 
there are scores of others. They all 
help to build up a book that will have 
thousands of eager readers, though, 
perhaps, it will a little disappoint 
those who remember such earlier work 
of the author as The Three Friends. 


Sd 


FISHERMAN’S GUIDE 

HE latest Where to Fish (The 

Field, 21s.), edited by Roy Eaton, 
gives an impressive amount of informa- 
tion on British rivers, with the fish to 
be found in them, the price of tickets, 
addresses of local angling associations, 
and comments ranging from “suffers 
from pollution” to “‘is naturally very 
good.”’ For those intending to fish 
abroad, there are sections on the 
Commonwealth and European coun- 
tries. There are a number of colour 
plates of salmon and trout flies. 
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Fashion Round Up 


1959 


The architectural quality of the new line indicated by a short evening dress and matching fox-collared coat, both after Givenchy. The 
photograph shows dress and coat in gold lamé. Magnolia and gold brocade is an alternative. By Frank Usher. Stockists: Chanelle of 
Knightsbridge, Derry and Toms, Fiona of Henrietta Place and Wakeford’s of Chelsea in London; Morrison’s, Glasgow; Vogue, Cambridge 


(HE international fashion collections are over. Store buyers have 
seen and bought and, though the haute couture is temporarily on 
‘the ebb (the next flood tide is in late January), store and shop 
ws at points between Land’s End and John o’ Groats now display 
‘fashionable and ‘alluring findings. 

his window round-up shows the best of fashion expressed in two 
mt ways. The first group comes direct from the great fashion 
s and gives us an exact copy of a Balenciaga coat, a Givenchy suit 
imonetta evening dress, cut from the foi/e and usually expressed in 
‘iginal material; the second is derivative, inspired by the great 
jers and made up in the kinds of materials that are in fashion at the 
mt. The difference in price between the two groups is not as great 
tht be supposed. 

1 spite of all the discrepancies in the line (waists, for instance, are 
»d to hover, dropping to the hips in some cases, swooping up to a 


high, Empire level in others), there is a general all-over s: 
There are honest-to-goodness bodies beneath the wildest f 
fancies and this sense of structure is underlined by t’ » winter’s new 
materials. Textured with marked surface interest, or with the interest 
and handle implicit in a blend of man-made and na ural fibres, these 
materials have great richness. If they do not actua! y stand by them- 
selves, they nevertheless have a feeling of Victorian importance. 

It is with this kind of material—with magnifice't velvets, and broché 
velvets, with stiff satins, heavily supple wools and well-defined tweeds- 
that the international dress architects have created their new shapes. 
Skirts, if they are not dead straight, form a cloche shape from the hips. 
They are if anything longer, not shorter. Coats have the same sculptured 
look, are often almost straight in front but develop the stiff bell line o1 
important folds at the back. On these, designers’ interpretations of 
fashion sometimes suggest a waist at almost wrist level; at other times 


ptured look. 
hts of fashion 
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19 guineas. 


Model Coat Salon First Floor. 


‘INTRODUCTION’ 
Hand tailored 

ensemble in barathea. 
Framed with real beaver. 
Black and olive. 


(at leading fashion houses) 


_HENRI GOWNS Ltd.§ 39-42 NEW BOND ST., W1 


hint at a waist situated just under the 
Suit jackets, as the shop windows 
have told you, have changed thei 
e: they are longer, tucking under in a 
lopment of the bloused-back line, o 
uite straight. Shown early on in the 
s collections by Pierre Balmain, whc 
two vast buttons as the only fastening 
long, straight jackets were also showr 
-anvin-Castillo (with one big button 
inating set-away and curving revers 
Pierre Cardin (with higher revers, doin 
y with the need for blouse or mink tie 
normal-sized buttons, moulding an 
ening the jacket into the straightes 


Seven-eighths-length coats are every, 
e and show only a few inches o 
zht skirt. Dinner dresses have ver 
lleté necklines, startling as well a 
zing. Evening dresses, on the othe 
, tend to have covered shoulders anc 

introduce a_ shirt-waist decorum 
€ are wonderful hats, covering thé 
and sometimes touching the eyebrows. 


he softer shoe 
in soft beech and bracken 
brown calf for country or 
practical town shopping. 
The heels are semi-spool 
shaped. Pappagallo shoes, 
made by Derham of 

Bristol 


(Right) Classic brown 
crocodile shoes, imported 
from Italy, matched with 
neat capacious handbag. 
The shoes show a happy 
compromise in pointed 
toes. Mondaine of 
Bond Street 


ss. Balenciaga, 
lerre Cardin, Lanvin-Castillo, 


INGERIE 
DERWEAR 


exquisite designs and textures that 
me name could be ascribed to them— 


RLI, 


ie in genuine nylon Milanese, under- 
in wonderful knits of fine wool or 
all the only true complements to 


li Couture. 


ert 


Jast say Se 
from Switzerland 


TWO-WAY KBIT 


(LE 
in the same high quality of nylon knit— 
erly cut to give a smooth fitting, the top is 
Smposed of flat delicate ruching with our lovely 
St. Gall lace. Price 95/- approx. 
Matching pantie 37/6 approx. 


BACCAROLLE 

Nightdress in our finest knitted nylon—the 
appliquéd yoke is of exquisite St. Gall lace, the 
deep neckline fastening with the narrowest of 
rouleau bows. Price 6} gns. approx. 


Obtainable. throughout the country at 
selected stores only. 


Trade enquiries to the Home of Swiss Couture, 
BUSER & CO. LTD., Grafton House, 


12 Grafton Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: MA Yfair 5977. 


- 


By Appointment to 
H.M. The Queen 
2 Silversmiths & Jewellers 


Do you give casually, or with a flourish; unexpectedly, or 
according to the calendar? No matter how you give, or when, 
the gift you choose at Asprey’s is doubly acceptable. Why? 
Because here is a wealth of gifts to match every conceivable 
taste. Jewellery is only one of Asprey’s specialities: in other 
departments leather, porcelain, crystal and rare antiquities all 
present a dazzling choice for the seeker after the unusual, the 


exquisite, the craftsman-made. 


Diamond Bracelet watch .. . £2,500 


re are so many gift-inspirations in Asprey’s Gift List Write for a copy to 
?REY & CO. LTD * 165-169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON W1 


IN’ PERFUME 
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the wider shoulder look. Here hobble 
skirts are translated into brief satin 
balloons, caught into band or flounce 
and, in grey flannel, into a cross 
between chemisier and elongated bal- 
loon, gathered into a plain band at 
knee level. 

This Dior hem line, modified 
edition, appears throughout these mid- 
season collections. Frank Usher has 
it in black spotted net, clouds of it, 
anchored by a black satin bow on one 
hip, and it could hardly be prettier. 
Youth and pretty legs are all this line 
demands. 


HE Incorporated Society of Lon- 

don Fashion Designers (eleven 
members to date, although the numbers 
are inclined to fluctuate) do not draw on 
the collections of other couturiers, are 
not inspired by seeing other people’s 
clothes, and rely on their imagination 
and a tradition of fine workmanship. 
Their clothes are invariably beautifully 
made and of the finest materials. If 
their clients’ clothes are worn for ever, 


(Left) One of a number of long evening gowns 

in the English tradition, shown by Worth to 

conclude the winter collection. This, made of 

ruby-red satin, has a fitted bodice lightly 

embroidered with garnets and rubies. The 
skirt flows into a long train behind 


(Right) Norman Hartnell’s short evening dress, 
with its own special grandeur. The dress is in 
white satin, veiled with dotted lace and 
hemmed with black velvet. The black velvet 
coat is collared and cuffed with black fox. 
A pink rose is in the centre of the black lace 
appliqué, which defines the waist 


DIANA YEAROUNDER 
hats are fashionably 
styled, with a charm 
and distinction all their 
own. Man-tailored, 
made from the finest 
materials, this season’s 
flattering range can be 
seen at all leading 
stores and milliners. 
About 45/- 


DIANA 0.793 


Smart cloche with DIANA D.783 
double brim and Showerproof fur 
grosgrain ribbon felt cloche with 
trimming. Ina wide double brim. In new 
colour range. Autumn colour range. Made by the Makers of 
weed Sizes 6§ to7t. CONDOR & CONNOR HATS 
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Never-ladder nylons with ankle-flattering stiletto heels 
In the pin-point mesh you can hardly see 
GUARANTEED not to ladder — replaced if they do! 


SHEER | \ 


denier PIN-PIN at 10/11 a pair 


= 


for worry-free 


workaday wear at 9/11 


PEX SOCKS & STOCKINGS 


H. T. H. PECK LIMITED, LEICESTER 
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A softly rolling brim and a deep, fitting crown 

combined in a black moufflon hat by Jenny 

Fischer. A twist of copper-coloured velvet is 
knotted round the crown 


‘Hat typifying the latest our designers have themselves to blame. 
mmodels, which are head- Unlike the Paris and Italian cou- 
‘covering, soft in outline, and = touriers, whose collections are invariably 
often made of fur. Simone imposing, sometimes grandiose, both 
Mirman’s white moufflon numerically and in presentation, members 
mushroom is poised over a of the London eleven do not mind putting 
draped black jersey snood on as few as 20 models and seldom rise to 
more than 70. In addition, Hardy Amies, 

n Cavanagh and Worth have launched boutiques, where trifles such as 
‘ves, umbrellas, blouses and stockings are sold to supplement clothes 
n the couture collection or from the ready-to-wear collection common 
ull the designers. Both these carry the houses’ names. 

In the London tradition, each couturier began his couture collection 
h suits and (with the exception of Mattli, who showed. his evening 
sses first), ended it with ground-touching evening dresses. Even 
hael, who long ago established his own tradition of eschewing the 
‘ely pretty, closed on this note of grandeur. His evening dresses, 
ugh long, were tailored into a slender line; his short dresses had 
ored satin coats, with panels flying over bell-like skirts; his cigar- 
wn silk jersey dress (both short and strapless, with softly folded skirt 
ng from a belt into which a touch of white was twisted) was given a 


Two tiers of white mink, 
set on a band of oyster- 
coloured satin, making a 
hat with curving brim 
and high crown by 
Madame Vernier. The 


satin is veiling-covered 


(Left) Eye-deceiving 
feathers in a leopard-like 
pattern. Soft curled 
feathers make the crown 
of Madame Vernier’s new 
beret, which is set on a 
band of glossy black mink 


By Appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Hamilton & Inches 

Clock Specialists 


that the best watches 


Suitable for 


in Scotland E 
most occasions 


: are to be Been ti A Gibson Model in tailored knitted 
araricon & Inches’ showroom, Tweed made in pure soft wool, which 
keeps its shape and colour for a 
87 George Street, Edinburgh 2 number of years, priced approxi- 

of 6 mately at 174 Guineas, They are 
obtainable from exclusive shops 
throughout the Country, and in 
London from Mde. Theresa (Berners 
St.) Ltd., 1, Berners Street, London, 
W.1. In Bournemouth from Messrs, 
Bobby & Co. Ltd., also from Mde. 
Clarke, Hampshire House, The 


Square, Bournemouth, 


Manufactured by 


As Illustrated: Left £36.15.0 
Right £34.15.0 


Gibson’s (Bournemouth) Ltd., 
Croft Road, Moordown, 


Bournemouth 
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Self-assured 


at work 


and play is 
the girl 


who lives in 


/ ueime, / 


30 denier stretch 
that fits with never 
a wrinkle, lasts 
like a dream-— 


by 


10/1 


Other stimulating 
Aristoe styles 
include: 
MARLBOROUGH 
MESH 30 denier, 
heavenly to 
wear, 10MIN. 


LANSDOWNE 
durable 
30 denier, 8/11. 


MARCUSA 


STYLED BY 


MARCUS 


! ‘ Musette Afternoon dress 


in finest wool crepe. 
Also in ‘Petite’ sizes 

for the 5’ 3” and under. 
At leading fashion 


houses everywhere. 
94 gns. 


For your nearest stockist write to ‘Marcusa’ Marcol House, 293 Regent Street, W.1. THE ARISTOCRAT OF STOCK 
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at) A new version 
a classic sweater. 
zle’s new sweater 
duces a more natural 
in double-weight 
mere. The stand- 
’ collar is finished 
a self, flat, tailored 
bow 


low) Braemar’s 
ser-line sweater 
ed in a diagonal rib. 
tailing into a plain 
d band in front. 
‘is a more feminine 
pretation of last 
m’s popular heavy 
knits 


casual, throw-away elegance by 
being worn beneath a_ three- 
quarter-length tourmaline mink 
coat. 


ATS are high, wide and 

certainly handsome, 
designed to complement our 
longer line and to introduce still 
more fur to a lavishly befurred 
scene. 

When real fur is not being 
used, London milliners use silky 
soft melusine or imitate fur with 
feathers, mottled to look lke 
leopard skin or streaked to 
imitate fitch. Chiffon and printed 
jersey are both draped into airy 
turbans, and Madame Vernier 
makes a turban fit for a Persian 
prince out of nothing but pale 
blue veiling, twisted into im- 
posing proportions and centred 
with a bright pink rose. 

Apart from a single rose, 
used as occasional trimming, 
flowers on hats are temporarily 
in eclipse. Madame Vernier, 
ving that English women dearly love a flowered hat at any season 
he year, overcomes this by using feathers so that they look like 
ers and makes an entire cap of curling beige and white feather 
is, with a knot of scarlet velvet to introduce the wintry touch. 


‘EATERS, eternal stand-bys of the Englishwoman’s wardrobe, 
now seem capable of incorporating infinite variety in their design 
> still retaining their classic status. Most, too, are moth- Peauiant 
sat, were it not for these style changes, they could go on indefinitely. 
b’s wool, super and extra-super, and cashmere—also classics—are 
‘supplemented by nylon that, bulked, has warmth and lightness. 

Lyle and Scott have also introduced intarsia designs, in . cashmere 
‘amb’s wool. Pale 
rosebuds on white 
retty and conven- 
enough, but these 
overshadowed by 
ntroduction of such 
usies as a brace of 
ants ona pale-pink 
‘mere shoulder, 
< and red clubs and 
-onds on white, and 
tue gondola on a 
-e lamb’s wool 


‘Betty WILSON. 


ht) Double-rib welt 
finishing the car- 
and square-necked 
that make up 
and Scott’s new 
twin set. The 
has a deep 
line, fastening 
two pearl buttons 


Highland Fling... 


swirling box pleats are narrowly waisted 


by a broad belt. 


Scottish tweed in turquoise, 
japonica, amethyst, lime, checked with grey. 


11 gns. 
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yours to indulge in... 


thar Potor Scott feeling! 


CAVERS & STOBO © 
knitted and fully fashioned 
made in Scotland 


obtainable from good 
shops everywhere 


rN 


For name of nearest stockist write to: PETER SCOTT & CO LTD . HAWICK . SCOTLAND and Ulster Chambers . 168 Regent Street . London 
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wo 


100% pure Llama »p, 


uxury without extravagance — 

an impeccably tailored 

coat by Moorcott, in rich 

100% pure Llama, at 15} guineas. 
Lovely shades of Natural, Toast, 
Mink and Grey. In average 

and petite fittings. 


at 


Enquiries to 

MOORE & SOUTHCOTT LTD., 

15-17 Great Portland Street, 
London, W. 

(Wholesale and Export only) 
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Style 426. Smart yet comfortable — 

this double-breasted coat in Villa d’este, 

an exclusive tweed by Kashmoor, lined with 
Crested Crepesatin. 

In a superb splash of jewel colours, 

all blended with black — : 

Topaz Brown, Emerald Green, Ruby Red, 

Pearl Grey, Sapphire Blue, and Amethyst Purple. 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 
and perfectly proportioned 5’ 2” fittings. 


13 ENS. Complete with polythene bag. 


You can choose your KASHMOOR at most leading stores and fashion shops, including: 


London: Birmingham, Chelmsford, BONDS Leeds, SCHOFIELDS ; THORNTONS Plymouth, 

D. H. EVANS, Oxford Street MARSHALL & SNELGROVE Croydon, GRANT'S Leicester, ADAMS DINGLES; IMPERIAL FUR HOUSE 
DICKINS & JONES, Regent Street Blackpool, CARONNE Enfield, PEARSONS Liverpool, OWEN OWEN Richmond, HILL FASHIONS 
JOHN Lewis, Oxford Street Bournemouth, PLUMMER'S Gloucester, BON MARCHE and Branches Sunderland, BINNS 

SWAN & EDGAR, Piccadilly Circus and all Branches Huddersfield, MARIE SHOPS Manchester, KENDAL’S Tunbridge Wells, WEEKS 
PETER JONES, Sloane Square Bradford, BUsBYS Hall, HAMMOND’S Norwich, York, LEAK & THORP 

Bath, COLMERS Burton-on-Trent, GODDARD Ilford, WESTS MARSHALL & SNELGROVE RICHARD SHOPS EVERYWHERE @ 
Bedford, MARGENTS Cardiff. HOWELL’s Ipswich, FRANK MASON Nottingham, GRIFFIN & SPALDING ALL BRANCHES OF LEWIS’S LTD: 


For full-colour brochure and name of nearest stockist, write t0: KASHMOOR LTD * 28-30 MARKET PLACE * OXFORD CIRCUS * LONDON * W1 
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OPPs 


ARUNDEL Suit in’ Avocado, 
Red Pepper, or Tortoiseshell 
lined with honey deep-pile ‘ 
alpaca fleece. 153gens 


Crayson Models (Dept344 ), 5/7 Gt. Titchfield St., London, W.1 
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QUALITY PLANTS AND SHRUBS ||| “Autumnal” 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY |ij| ieee mtcs” 


A456 


FOR 


the gardener it spells ‘‘ Leaves.’’ 
Be prepared for an early fall. 
Cooks 322 Improved Design 


W WALLFLOWERS. Strong plants (red, gold or mixed). Edens bbl pete bern Ge: 
WW 5/- 100, 20/- 500 and 35/- 1,000 sakes it igha of sweeping. t 
WV DELPHINIUMS. Blackmore and Langdon prized strain, field grown LASTS OVER. 3 YEARS. i 
roots. 6 for 4/-, 12 for 7/6 Brush Brushing _ Price Ga 
GENUINE RUSSELL LUPINS. Wonderful shades, no blues, field hed et? eae 
25° 
grown plants. 6 for 2/6, 12 for 4/6 13” 1” 12/3 Es 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. Royal blue, strong plants. 1/6 dozen, 10/- 100 eee rae 


PANSIES. All-the-year-round Giants, will flower when the sun shines 


} Asingle broom sent 
and when the snow is on the ground. 2/6 per dozen 


carriage paid(U.K.) 


ROCK AUBRIETIA. Carnival mixed, wonderful shades. 3/- dozen All handles and 
TRITOMA (Red Hot Poker). Two-year-old roots. 1/- each Bt Lea: 
PERENNIAL PHLOX. All shades, two-year-old roots. 6 for 5/- Our Illustrated list of Horticultural 


Industrial Brushware sent free on reqs 


COOKS (NORWICH) BRUSHES L 
Makers of Quality Brushes since 1814 


By Appointment 
To Her Majesty The Queen 
Garden Contractors and Nurserymen. 


DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS. Prized strain, mixed. 6 for 2/6, 12 for 4/- 
ROCK PLANTS. Strong hardy perennials, all different and labelled. 


WATERERS’ OY EOC rtaean bee He Davey Place (3) Norwich, Nor‘ 
AUTUMN CATALOGUES » In bud. eac 
are now ready PASSION FLOWERS. That wonderful hardy climber. 2/6 each B O W iF E Y 9 S 


No.1. TREES and SHRUBS 
No.2. HARDY PLANTS 
No. 3. ROSES and FRUIT 


post free — on request. 


DOUBLE CARNATIONS. Almost in bud hardy perennials (rose pink, 
white, scarlet and yellow). 6 for 4/-, 12 for 7/6 


LAWN GRASS SEED. A very fast-growing seed, through in 8-10 days, 


TRUCKS 


are ideal for GARDEN and ES 


John Waterer, Sons & Crisp fit to play cricket on in 8-10 weeks. 3/- |b., 18/- 7 Ib., 30/- for 14 Ib. WORK 
THE FLORAL MILE: EVERGREEN PRIVET. Two-year-old. 5/- dozen, 35/- 100 MODEL 1A 


Moh decd tale LONICERA NITIDA. Two-year-old. 5/- dozen, 35/- 100 


QUICKTHORN. Two-year-old 4/- dozen, 22/6 100, £10 per 1,000 


DAFFODILS or NARCISSI. Mixed flowering sized bulbs. 
7/6 per 100, 65/- per 1,000 


DARWIN TULIPS. Rainbow mixture flowering sized bulbs. 
11/- per 100, £5 per 1,000 
6 for 4/-, 12 for 7/6 


BEST GRANULATED 


SEDGE PEAT 


Fine, Medium and Coarse Grades. 
In 1 cwt. sacks. 


1 to 3 cwt. 
40/90, 18/- cwt. 
10%, 175/- 
Carriage Paid Home Eng. & Wales 
Mainland; 1.0.W. 6/-*cwt. extra. 


Leaflet free from :- 


PHELPS PEAT WORKS 


Meare, Glastonbury, Somerset 


OE TR Oe ee ee 


This is the 12th year these bulb bargains have been offered and owing to the exceptional value 
given, my name is rapidly becoming a household word where bulbs are concerned. I have thou- 
sands of unsolicited testimonials, also proof that good value is received for your money. 


TULIPS DAFFODILS & NARCISSI 


SWEET VIOLETS. 


18/9 cwt. Two-year-old roots. 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID FOR CASH WITH ORDER 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY RETURNED 


PINBOROUGH’S NURSERIES 


HOCKLEY 


SIZE 4’ 0” x 2’0”. 12” Detachab 
WHEELS Cushion Tyred Roller B 
Carriage £14.6.3 Paid 

Hinged Side 12/6 extra. 
S. BOWLEY & SON, L 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, 


Write to Department C.L. for 
Illustrated Catalogue 


Curl up and. 


ESSEX 


RIJNLAND, yellow and red ......... bulbs 3/-| KING ALFRED, clear golden ‘ ’ . 
ORANGE KING, orange scarlet. UlDS B= | YeNOW ea i ee aggKea 20 PUP 3/- a That’s what leaves do in the Autumn, 
xLESCOMBE YE “ ulbs 3/- 2. S, ye ushe' ’ . : 
KANSAS, white yellow base. Dulbs 3/- | Orange CUD ....cccessssseceececsssesseeeees 15 bulbs 3/- and that’s what you feel like doing 
BARONNE  TONNAYE, MAGNIFICENCE, deep yellow...... 10 bulbs 3/- f P : 
shaded silver ...... .. 15 bulbs 3/- | FIRETAIL, white perianth, blood after sweeping them all off the lawn! 
BARTIGON, fiery red .. 15 bulbs 3/- TOG CUD .icccesscecuseeeccesssnesasecanvenwsecs 15 bulbs 3/- Meee os 
CAMPFIRE, blood red... "15 bulbs 3/-| SIR WATKIN, yellow perianth, U TOT Unless, of course, you are one of those 
CLARA HUH salon sini. 18 bulbs 3] orange enor ae nth, veiiow © 1 ible people who do thejob with th 
I nN SANDERS, fiery ‘TEA, white perianth, yellow I, 4 en 
Wa, COPELAND 1 a is putes 3). CHEE ARULNESS, double She esas \ i ee Oe CO cia ala 
M. C a N avender ulbs 3/- | CHEE NESS, dou y MA MN ae 
LA TULIPE NOIRE, black 15 bulbs 3/- | _ white, bunch flowering .... . 15 bulbs 3/- t i He sweeper that leaves no leaves 
WM. PITT, glowing crimson 15 bulbs 3/- | PHEASANT EYE, white perianth, 
GREUZE, violet purple ... 15 bulbs 3/- OPTANGE TOA CUP cececcssscsevnseererrsrseee 18 bulbs 3/- 
KING GEORGE V, cherry 15 bulbs 3/-| SCARLET ELEGANCE, yellow, 
SUNKIST, golden yellow... ... 15 bulbs 3/- | orange red CUD ......-..-+.-++, seeernvees 12 bulbs 3/- 
FANTASY, pink parrot tulip......... 12 bulbs 3/- | FORTUNE, yellow perianth, 
SUPERFINE MIXED DARWINS 18 bulbs 3/- Orange trumpet ..........-seseccseceesees 10 bulbs 3/- 
MOZART, pink on white............... 12 bulbs 3/- | CROESUS, sulphur periant! - 
KRELAGE TRIUMPH, crimson 12 bulbs 3/-| orange cup ..........-+ 15 bulbs 3/- YC. CH a 
A cepa ole og evanes F tas 42 All selections mixed 18 bulbs 3/- 
ERMAN, pink/silver ..... ulbs 3/- 5 3 
MAMASSA, buttercup yellow bulbs 3/- MISCELLANEOUS 14 in. Model £9.18.0 Carria 
(CESS ELIZ: STH, rose ulbs 3/- y - . 
CALEDONIA, orange-scarlet bulbs ai P te ralaly apt LANTS, 3-year 2 for 3/- * as in. *» £11.17.6 ” 
y WHIGC.: «2.02. cseerns ulbs 3/- 0 s 
LINCOLNSHIRE, red ........ dBabulbe §)- |) SNOW DOES, Saar BOspULDE IS TO eae £13.10.0 re 
PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE, eunnined . , 20 bulbs 3/- _ Easy payments over nine months. 
yellow €dged red.....sesesssesesseesueseees 12 bulbs 3/- bet Ce rep p ebae a t "100 bulbs 3/- Obtainable from Stores, Ironmonger. 
DILLENBURGH, orange edged ANEMONES, mixed colours Fe ’ 
rico E ANEMONES, larger -i...55-1-00 IDO MPMI ER A product of JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD., Cowley 


apricot 15 bulbs 3/- 


DOUBLE EARLY TULIPS 
MANY MIXED VARIETIES ....... 10 bulbs 3/- 


PLANTS 


WALLFLOWERS, several mixed 
VALIOCICS............ccccccereverscenessessasens 50 plants 3/- 


GRAPE HYACINTHS, blue...... “. 40 bulbs 3/- 
DUTCH HYACINTHS, to colour 3 bulbs 3/- 
CROCUS, blue, striped, 


SELECT YOUR ROS 
FROM THESE 75 COLOUR G 


—All the Newer Hybrid Teas and Floribu 
A pity you can’t visit our ‘1,000-Acre 
near Chester and make your choice 
wonderful display of roses growing th 


TOP QUALITY BULBS 


AT LOWEST PRICES! 


TULIPS 


1,000 Tulips, 200 each of five colours. 


20/-, 500 for 37/6. 
ALL DAFFS 250 for 30/-. 


All bulbs separately packed and labelled. Cultural hints free with all orders. CARRIAGE AND Our choice of varieties 110/- you can do the next best thing; you can 
PACKING CHARGES: Please add 1/6 for orders to 20/-, 2/- up to 40/-, Orders over ty. aoa Larger Bulbs it a See bOle ee eee fromthe oe 
~ = ° e »Jep $ “k 2 . PM me * umn 
K. Lowe (Dept. C.L.) Flitwick, Beds_raccrans Hum fuck || | Tiger pups = 1302 || Trees, Ando supplement the colour gu 
Tulip Bulblets ‘ , i 3 lbs. 3/6 are detailed descriptions giving floweri 
p 
em | WATER BUTTS WITH height, scent etc. Quality? The same t 
e ia ANEMONES [HDS Seasoned too DAFFODILS & NARCISSI = || Niedais’ at "the ‘foremost. fower shows 
orondaria 25gin. 35/8 80gIn. 80/4 4 cwt. cwt. Chelsea, ‘The Royal’, Shrewsbury and S 
Guaranteed to flower all the year round— || 40gIn. 43/4 100gIn. 64/7 Daffodils and Narcissi, Mixed 60/- 110/- Send a p.c. now for your free copy to:— 
anywhere in Britain. One of the easiest of |} 50gIn. 45/11 110gin. 90/10 Daffodils only, Mixed 70/- 130/- 
rented Saline pret igen oom Bec 120gin. 101/4 Narcissi only, Mixed __ .. _60/~ 110/- 
formation and useful hints on 65gln. 53/10 Taps 5/3 & 7/10 Daffodils and Narcissi, Mixed, Department 
growing these lovely flowers— Carr. Paid England and Wales for naturalizing . e: 0/- 110/- Corn Exche 


write to 


JAN KUIPER LTD. 
KINGSBRIDGE, DEVON 


SUNDL 


4 8, BIRD BATHS, 
Fountai: Figures, Vases, 
Wind V>° es, ete., making 


A GARD N OF DELIGHT. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
SANDERS & CO., ia, 
Bayham St., London, N.W.1 


Also Tubs, Ladders & Fencing 
Write or Phone: FOOtscray 6042 
D. Thomas of Bexley, Ltd., 

Bexley. Kent. 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND 
Buy your flower bulbs direct 
from the grower. Write now 
for new full-colour Autumn 
catalogue which offers many 
cup-winning varieties of Tulips, 
Daffodils, Hyacinths, etc. For- 
mer customers will receive a 
catalogue as usual. Postage to 
Holland: Letters 6d., Cards 4d. 
J. VOGES, Jr. (Dept. 3), P.O. 

HILLEGOM, HOLLAN 


LOWLAND BULB CO. 
(Dept. C.L.), SPALDING, LINCS. 


Ideal 


the house fF 


Write for 
Leaflet to 


Dept. 3, _\ 


HOLDEN 


» 


THE HOLDEN 
FLAME GUN For 
destruction of weeds 
and many other uses. 
84/- carr. pd. as}} p: 
illustrated, Other 

outfits available. 


(HORTICULTURAL) LTD, 
Old Wharf Road, Stourbridge 


Liverpool 2 


Fees 


SURPLUS FRUIT T 


BUSH APPLES AND PEARS in all vopular var 
years old, 6/3 each, 3 for 17/9, 12 for 59/6. Bu 

and PEACHES, 10/6 each, 3 for 29/6. STANDA 
EARS AND CHERRIES, 9/6 each, 3 for 27 

NTS, S) , 3-year, 3 for 4 

GREEN PRIVET, 2 ft. 4/6 doz., 35/- 100. Carric 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BULB 
SHRUBS AND PLANTS FREE. 


THE HAMPTON PLANT CO. (19 
46, NEW MALDEN, SURRE 


AUCTIONS 


HIGH PRICES 
g paid in our London Auction Room 
ver and Jewellery. Decorated China, 
Furniture, small colourful Oil Paint- 
‘erms and Sample Catalogue on request— 
we can arrange collection. 
PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE 
Founded 1796. 
enstock House, 7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 2424. 
W. E. COE & SONS 
QUE AND MODERN FURNITURE 
KENSINGTON AUCTION ROOMS 
BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 


, October 6, 10 a.m. “B”’ room 
y, October 13, 10 a.m. “C”’ room 
yy, October 14, 10 a.m, ““A’’ room 

y, October 20, 10 a.m. “B”’ roonr 
, October 27, 10 a.m. “C” room 
y, October 28, 10 a.m, “A’’ room 
y, November 3, 10 a.m. “B”’ room 


neludes Picture Sales at 2.30 p.m. 
Catalogues on application 
KENsington 2422/4 (3 lines) 


PERSONAL 


ALL PORTRAIT SKETCH in oils, from 
jtograph; especially suited to children. 
novel and delightful gift—Box 2478. 
inese, Japanese furniture, paintings, 
juer, ivories, porcelain, etc. wanted. 
jos and Buddhas.—WM. WILLIAMS, 
Member B.A.D.A.), The Dolls’ House, 
msington Church St., W.8. Western 7859. 
ACH ROADS (‘‘How to Find Us’’) and 
eral nraps drawn. Documents photo- 
iA. FYFFE, Map Compiler, Bourne 
rs, St. Peter’s Rd., Bournemouth 25226, 
AND NAVY STORES, experienced and 
ible buyers of Old Gold, Silver and 
. Send registered post, or call Vic- 
et, London, S.W.1 (VICtoria 1234). 
ST, London Exhibitor, paints portraits 
life and photos, Reasonable fees.— 
NY HARPER, 65, Tranquil Vale, S.E.3. 
TS, IF YOU PAINT FLOWERS—Earn 
home, designing machine printed tex- 
pupil made £90 after three consecutive 
As long established designers to the 
de we can offer you the finest postal 
and market for your work.—Send 3d. 
or Free Booklet to “‘C.L.’”’ TEXTILE 
, 352a, Station Road, Harrow. 

TIFUL BREAD SPREAD can _ be 
ained by opening a pot of Burgess 

Paste. 


SFORD PUMPS for the house, farm and 
stry. Illustrated list AXP381 from 
‘Beresford & Son, Ltd. (Subsidiary of 
roft, Ltd., makers of the world’s best 
ible electric pump), Kitts Green, Birm- 
+ 33, and 32, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
RY TWILL TROUSERS, 70/- post free. 
Jored fronr heavy all-wool breeches cloth 
or brown, self-supporting shirt grip 
adies’ same price, state waist and inside 
urement. Send cheque, cash or c.o.d. 
PHILLIPS, 54 and 55, West Street, 
n. (Tel. 24970.) Est. over 50 years. 
tion guaranteed or money back. 
E YOUR WATCH from our wonderful 
tion of Rolex and other leading Swiss 
| Each watch sold carries with it free 
/Service for two years, which even in- 
ccidental damage, also one year’s free 
ce at Lloyd’s against loss or theft. Beau- 
Wllustrated catalogues sent on application 
» who cannot call at CHARLES PACKER 
/LTD., 76, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
S INVESTMENTS LIMITED, Bankers, 
offer 74% on sums £20 to £500 (with- 
on demand) with extra 4% on each £500 
Details from Investment Dept. CY., 
INVESTMENTS, LTD., Danes Inn 
65, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
ONDS, Jewels, Gold, Precious Stones, 
Sque Silver and Plate urgently required. 
iprices, Call or send. Expert representa- 
t if desired. The largest buyers are 
EY & CO., 65, New Bond Street, W.1. 
r 0651. xs 
ROT AND WOODWORM. Certified era- 
tion by Specialists. Inspections by 
i surveyors.—HORSLEY SMITH AND 
dayes), Ltd., Hayes, Middx. J. A. 
SON & CO., Marfieet, Hull. 
)RLY PEOPLE WILL WELCOME 
THE NEWS 
yoom with service can now be reserved in 
established residential hotel organised 
lly with an eye on the special needs of 
fof advancing years. 
House stands in 16 acres of private 
‘et only 17 miles from Charing Cross. 
» or double rooms will begin to be avail- 
ly in September, and the full comple- 
25 vacancies will be filled soon after 
1st. Guests who wish to retain a favour- 
e of their own furniture may do so 


3 Eeparces from 9 gns, include a single or 

n, splendid cuisine, all laundry and 
SRervice under the supervision of a 
rho is a State Registered Nurse. Ample 
dining and reading rooms, and lovely 


information to the Secretary, 
OUSE, 111, Cecil Road, Enfield, 


ATS AT WHOLESALE PRICES, fine 
at our showrooms; 


65 gns. 
25 gns. 
125 gns. 
195 gns. 
125 gns. 
on approval if requested. 
8. . Molton St., W.1. MAY. 2757. 
y, SLOANE STREET, S.W.1, 
to complete repairs. due to 

. If you have worshipped or 
ristened or married in the church 
with a gift to Earl Cadogan at 


out or otherwise 
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classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM SUPPLEMENT 16 


D*. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for comfort and 
health, recommended for sensitive skin on 
account of its special weave which allows the 
body to breathe freely. Also Sports Shirts and 
Blouses, Catalogues and patterns of fabric on 
request.—DEIMEL HOUSE, 99, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Fur COATS WANTED. Bring or send for 

fair offer. Inquiries invited.—D. CURWEN, 
Dept, C. L., 7a, Melcombe St., Baker St., W.1. 
Hic# CLASS CAMERAS. Leica, Rollei, 

Contaflex, Bessamatic, Retina Reflex, etc., 
now freely available for non-amateur use; Com. 
merce, Industry, Research; Local, Police, 
Governnrent authorities, Press, professional 
photographers, Hospitals, etc, Details and 
advice from WALLACE HEATON, LTD., the 
Camera People, 127, New Bond Street, London, 
W.1. MAYfair 7511. 

IRE A £1,500 CAMERA FOR ONLY £5. 

All other types of Photographic Equipment 
available. 

B. BENNETT & SONS, LTD. 

25/27, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 9953. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 

ANE AYTON, LTD., 112, Piccadilly (Park 

Lane Hotel)—Furs! Remodelling, New and 
near new furs, Export. Customers’ own furs 
accepted for resale. Owned and run by Jane 
Ayton personally.—Tel. GRO. 5098. 

ADY MUST DISPOSE ? Canadian Wild 

Mink Jacket. £120. Box 1752. 

[ABGE selection Lionel Edward’s Hunting 
and Sporting Pictures, also century-old 
Hunting Maps.—FARRAR, Rectory Farm, 
Pulloxhill, Beds. 
[M4DE-TO-MEASURE SHIRTS. Range of 
poplins, sports materials and wool mix- 
tures with self-measure chart sent on request. 
Collars attached 42/-, with two collars, 49/6. 
Ladies’ shirts, 42/-; men’s pyjamas, £3/10/0 
and £3/17/6.—H. L. SEWING CO., High Lane, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 
Ou PAINTINGS wanted for all periods. Single 
pictures or collections COULTER GAL- 
LERIES, 33, Ainstay Avenue, York. Tel. 65637. 

VATION FOR COLD COLLATION is certain 

when you serve Raynor’s Mango Chutney— 
from all good grocers. 


PUBLISH your writing. Book manuscripts, 
Fiction, Juvenile, Poetry and general, in- 
vited for early publication. Royalty and authors’ 
property agreements issued. Reasonable terms. 
—GOLDEN PEGASUS BOOKS, LTD. (Dept. 
P.28), 124, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

URE SILK PYJAMAS 175/-, post 1/6, Ladies’ 

and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (reduced 
from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Ladies 34-42 
bust, nren 34-48.—Patts. from AUSTIN SMITH, 
36, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


OOM AT THE TOP is found only for the 
best. Confidentially, there has been created 
from exclusive tweeds the aristocrat of country 
jackets—‘‘The Rutland’’. It will, nevertheless, 
cost you only about 103 guineas and is to be 
found at most good class shops. 
SHANNON OF WALSALL 


; END HIS MODEL RAILWAY PROBLEM. 


Trix, Hornby or ‘Triang, to Southgate 
Hobbyshop, 5c, Broadway, London, N.14. 
(Pal. 4528.) Expert advice willingly given. 


Catalogue and Digest, 1/6. We also sell X-Acto 
knives and Spur shelf fittings. 

OUTH AFRICAN SHERRY? Then show dis- 

crimination and make it LANDDROST, the 
best. 13/6 a bottle. Ask your Wine Merchant. 
See OR HOSPITAL? Both commemorate, 

only one serves. 1959 calls for special 
thought of Miss Nightingale and her Hospital, 
Here, as Lady Superintendent, she proved her- 
self and her genius. Send in gratitude a Gift 
to the Appeal Secretary, Florence Nightingale 
Hospital, 19, Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1. 
wim in crystal clear water in your Gilliam 

built pool by installing the new Swim- 
master filter.—GILLIAM, The Swimming Pool 
Specialists, Croydon, Surrey, 
"TENNIS COURTS—£325, £345, patented rub- 

berised turflike court, £375, as used by dis- 
tinguished personalities honre and overseas.— 
HARD COURTS, LTD., 5, Pembroke House, 
Upperton, Eastbourne 7068. 

ICTORIAN JEWELLERY of all kinds pur- 

chased for cash.—P. & B. DOMBEY, 9, 
Shepherd Market, London, W.1. GRO, 3585. 


ISITING LONDON or GOING ABROAD? 
Leave your car with us for garage and 
servicing. ONE MINUTE from West London 
Air Terminal.—GOLLY’S GARAGE, LTD., 
Earls Court Road, S.W.5. Tel. FRE. 6373. 
ATAPADS” keep pot plants moist, holi- 
days and always. Put one under each pot. 
5 for 10/-, 11 for 20/--—HARRODS, Hort. Dept. 
HY WORRY? Your dinner party will bea 
great success when preceded by El Cid 
Sherry. It’s such a superb Amontillado—it 
delights everyone! 
10 YEARS AGO the idea of Red Cross 
was born. Please mark this centenary 
year by donation or legacy. Write for leafilet.— 
THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY, 14, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER, owner-occupier 

for 12 years, Cambridge graduate, successful 
ley farming with dairy and arable of 250 acres, 
is willing to supervise another farm. Sufficient 
time to devote elsewhere owing to good organ- 
isation and no land available for expansion.— 
Box 2477. 


ESTATE DUTIES 


REEDOM FROM ESTATE DUTIES. Properly 

secured low interest negotiable Bonds re- 
deemable at par on or after death, imnrediately 
exempt from all U.K. estate duties upon pur- 
chase. Principals cnly or their solicitors.— 
L, CUTBILL, Box 2165. 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


AFTER an absence of a century Mrs. Siddons 

reappears. Lawrence’s painting (black and 
coral necklace) held up from delivery, rescued 
from frame-maker in dispute, converted to a 
portrait, sent to nrost important personal friend. 
Edith Sale shows, in her striking history ‘‘Story 
of Kemble’’ that the scar of its authenticity is 
proof of its being the undelivered painting.— 
To view: 2, Denver Road, Topsham. 


ANTIQUE FRENCH marble MANTELPIECES 
“‘Meubles Francais,’’ 44, Sloane St., S.W.1. 
A NiIQueEs AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
We have a large and varied stock. Open 

Saturdays and Sundays.—THE OLD CLOCK 

HOUSE, Ascot, Berks. 905. 

ANTIQUE SILVER of nice quality.—Hicklen- 
ton & Phillips, 90, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
NTIQUES, When in the Cotswolds visit The 
MANOR HOUSE, STANTON, near Broad- 

way, Worcs. Just off the Broadway-Cheltenham 

Road, 2} miles from Broadway. Tel. Stanton 251. 
NTIQUE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 

of fine 18th-century and _ reproduction 
carved wood and marble chimney pieces and 
numerous Old English Pine Panelled Roonrs 
for sale, also interested in purchasing.—T. 

CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North End 

Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 

RE YOU SELLING Antique Silver, Jewel- 
lery, Oriental Works of Art, Coins, Medals 
and Decorations, Paperweights, English Paint- 
ings and Drawings, Egyptian and Classical 

Antiquities—if so, consult SPINK & SON, 

Ltd, (Est. 1772), 5/7, King Street, St. James’s, 

S.W.1. Tel. WHIitehall 5275. 

| VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
decorative and collectable pie‘es of 19th 

century English and Chinese furn cure, bric-a- 

brac, coloured glass, needlework, lace wedding 
veils, etc. Also ornamental garden furniture.— 

QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden, 

nr. Newmarket, Suffolk, Tel. Ousden 226. 

On Road B1063. Open on Sundays. 

ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a large 
collection for sale and are always interested 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, Stone, 
and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron Gates, 
etc.—T. CROWTHER & SON, LTD., 282, North 

End Road, Fulham, S.W.6. Tel. FUL. 1375. 
LASS, Probably the largest and finest stock 
of XIXc, table glass in the provinces is to 

be found at J. HUTTON, Antiques, 108, High 

Street, Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel. 460. 
ORCELAIN. 18th/19th century English, 
early Chinese porcelain bought and sold. 

Enquiries to Mrs, Esmé M. Godkin, Burleigh 

Cottage, William St., Loughborough. Tel. 3782. 

‘QILVER TEA and Coffee Services. Trays, 
Waiters, Dishes, Spoons and Forks, Candle- 

sticks, Candelabra, etc. Also all types of Antique 

Silver and Antique Jewellery, GARRARD & CO. 

LTD., Crown Jewellers, are particularly inter- 

ested to purchase, and offer the best possible 

prices. Send pieces to 112, Regent Street, 

London, W.1, or ring REGent 3021, and arrange 

for an experienced valuer to call. Personal visits 

welcomed to London showrooms, 
ISIT HISTORIC PERROTT HOUSE, Per- 
shore, Worcestershire, for fine antiques.— 

Knitwear Boutique in Annexe includes Con- 

tinental models.—Tel. 301. 


RESTORATIONS 


WN Toilet Brushes rebristled and sets reno- 
vated im any material. Also restorations 
of the Antique, and repairs of all descriptions, 
in any material. 
TORTOISESHELL & IVORY HOUSE, LTD., 
24, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. WELbeck 8031. 
ESTORATION AND CONSERVATION of 
the Antique—bronze, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jades, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc.—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte St., 
London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 
ALENTINE PIRIE repairs and restores Bat- 


tersea Enamels, Silverware, etc.—l44a, 
Bronrpton Road, London, S.W.3. KEN. 5828 
EXHIBITIONS 


AINTINGS of sea, hill and river by ROY 

BEDDINGTON. October I1st-2lst, 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m. Saturdays 10 a.mr.-1 p.m.—WALKER’S 
GALLERIES, 118, New Bond Street, W.1. 


BOOKS AND PHILATELY 


OOKBINDING. Let St. Michael’s Abbey, 

Farnborough, Hants, undertake yours. 
Magazines and books of all kinds rebound and 
renovated by real craftsmen. Enquiries to the 
Bookbinding Dept. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


YAM SHAW SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND 

PAINTING, 70, Campden St., Kensington, 
W.8. Park 4711. An independent school which 
gives a thorough training in drawing, painting 
and pictorialcomposition. Individual instruction 
by practising artists; special classes in land- 
scape painting and lettering. Overseas students 
weicome, may join at any time for long or 
short periods, Evening classes with tuition. 
DAVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 

W.11. Individual tuition for examination Ser- 
vices. General Entrance Scholarships, 1st M.B. 
General Certificates at all levels. Tel. PAR. 7437. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 

in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping 
and Secretarial Practice. Prospectus The Oxford 
and County Secretarial College, 34, St. Giles. 

ST. GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 

Comprehensive courses of training for all 
branches of secretarial work. Intensive courses 
for university graduates. English courses 
for foreign students. Two-year course for 
Secretary-Linguists and two-year Finishing 
Course. New courses October Ist, 1959.—Apply 
J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. (Cantab.), the 
Principal, St. Godric’s College, 2, Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. Hampstead 
9831. 


STAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 

10, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W.8. 
Individual and group tuition for G.C.E., Col- 
lege Entrance, Science for entry to Medical 
Faculties, Entrance to Dartmouth, Sandhurst, 
Cranwell, etc. Tel. WES. 5799. 


HE MIDDLESEX HIGHER SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE provides a first class complete 
secretarial training for girls of good general 
education. Subjects from which courses are 
arranged include Pitman’s Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Principles of Accounts and Secretarial 
Practice. Entry after Easter, Midsummer and 
Christmas or by arrangement. Register of near- 
by living accommodation available. —C. J. 
HARRIS, Educational Director, 402/8, High 
Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Tel. Wembley 3535. 


RUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD. (Scholastic 

Agents). Founded 1901, can give individual 
advice free of charge, on SCHOOLS & TUTORS 
for boys and girls, including Domestic Science 
and Finishing Schools, Secretarial Colleges, 
Holiday Homes. Also publishers of ‘‘Schools,’’ 
fully illustrated guide, 10/6; ‘‘Scholarships at 
Boys’ Public Schools,’ 5/-; ‘‘Scholarships at 
Girls’ Schools,’’ 5/-; ‘‘An Outline of G.C.E, 
Requirement,’’ 2/6 (all prices post free).— 
91-93, Baker St., Londen, W.1. HUNter 0931. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PPLETON’S Delicious hand-raised Pork 
Pies, famous for over 80 years. — 
T. APPLETON AND SONS, Pork Butchers, 
Market Place, Ripon, Yorks. 
OVERED RIDING SCHOOL. Steel building 
77 ft. x 74 ft. x 17 ft. 6 in. eaves height, 
£1,100 dismantled and delivered. Re-erection 
£350.—SMITH SECTIONS, Maud’s’- Elm, 
Cheltenham. Telephone 56016. 
] Be ere The leading makers of Tennis 
& Squash Courts since 1908. Sole makers 
of ‘‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also makers of 
Swimming Pools, School Furniture. Booklet 
sent on application. Head Office, Syston, 
Leicester. London Office: Harrods (4th floor). 


AND-FORGED Entrance and Garden Gates 
superbly made to a high standard and 
finish. A wide range of designs available in 
new 44-page catalogue. Made to standard 
width or to suit existing entrances, Weather- 
vanes, firescreens, grilles—S. C. PEARCE & 
SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Tel. Woodbridge 514. 
ILL MOLES, Rats, Rabbits, the new easy 
way with FUMITE ‘‘MOLE-SMOKE”’ 
GENERATORS. Simple, effective, cheap; from 
Hort. Sundriesmen, Boots and Chemists, etc. A 
new Fumite product by WAECO, LTD. (Fumite 
Div.), High Post, Salisbury, Wilts. 
IV URMIASURES? exquisitely painted from any 
photographs, 53 gns VALERIE SERRES, 
32, Guildford St., Brighton, 1, Sussex. (Est. 1769.) 
W x 5 CARL KONIG, coated lenses, in 
case, £25; exchanges; lists.— 
BASS & BLIGH, 18, Market St. Arc., Leeds 1. 


FRENCH CLEANING 


F it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME, 
The cost is somewhat high but so is the ser- 
vice.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


TAILORING 


EW SUITS FOR OLD—Have your favourite 
suit or jacket copied in a ‘‘John Peel’’ 
British Wool Tweed or Worsted by the Red- 
mayne unique suit copying service. 
AND NOW—THE NEW WONDER OF WOOL 


OOKS. Any book can be obtained from us. 
New, scarce or out of print.—DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 
INE SELECTION of the RARE STAMPS 
of all countries sent on approval at 6d, 
in the 1/- discount from catalogue prices. 
Priced singly. Many old issues to quarter cat.— 
C. J. WAITT, The Outspan, Whitstable, Kent, 


FURNITURE AND FLOORING 


N THE SHOPS NOW!—new designs in the 
John Citizen range of very reasonably priced 
bedroom furniture. Ideal for the smaller bed- 
room—single-size suites from 234 gns. Write 
today for name of your loca) stockist. 
JOHN CITIZEN FURNITURE, LTD., 
Wallis Road, London, E.9. 


CARPETS 


ORIENTAL CARPET SPECIALISTS SINCE 1915 

Extensive selection available, expert cleaning 
and repair servicé. FITTED WILTON CAR- 
PETS in all grades, over 1,000 shades available. 
—SLOANE CARPET GALLERIES, LTD., 15, 
Sloane St., London, S.W.1. Tel.: BEL. 3417, 


OUR TWEEDS ARE TREATED WITH 
“SIRO-SET’’ SOLUTION TO GIVE TROUSERS 
A DURABLE CREASE. 

A firm guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded. Suits from £12/15/0. Jackets £7/5/0. 
Write for patterns —REDMAYNE, 23, Wigton, 
Cumberland, 


FURS 


UCH SENSIBLE PRICES: Fair dealing, 
trustworthy Furriers, established 25 years. 
New furs of originality and distinction. Your 
furs part exchanged, purchased or inragina- 

tively and inexpensively remodelled. 

WILLIAMS & HUTCHINS, LTD. 
8, Hanover Square, W.1. 
MAYfair 3912/4110. 


CORSETIERES 


qhets FINEST CORSETS—combining ‘comfort 
with elegance (for every figure) are indivi- 
dually made-to-measure by MACMILLAN 
CORSETIERES, LTD., 17, Beauchamp Place, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. (KENsington 9925.) Also 
Swimsuits, both practical and chic. Brochure 
C.1 on request. 


of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 


3 OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely. that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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STAY THIS AUTUMN AT AN 
ASHLEY COURTENAY 
RECOMMENDED HOTEL. 

A short selection is given below but if you are 
interested in other districts, please write, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope, to the 
Secretary, Ashley Courtenay Circle, (CL), Little 
London, Chichester, Sussex, for personal advice. 

MBERLEY, GLOS. 

MOOR COURT HOTEL, 600 ft. up in the 
Southern Cotswolds, has great appeal for 
Autumn holidays, Winter residence. Farm pro- 
duce. Table lic. Golf adj. Tel.: 2283. 

OURNEMOUTH, WEST CLIFF. 

BRENT-TOR HOTEL. Pleasantly positioned 
with a friendly atmosphere. The main magnet is 
distinctive home cooking (their own farm) and 
choice wines. Tel.: 3900. 

OURNEMOUTH. 

CARLTON HOTEL. Patronised by Royalty. 
Situated on East Cliff facing the sea. 150 bed- 
rooms and suites, Lifts. Cent. htg. Excellent 
garage facilities, A.A. *****. Tel.: 22011 

OURNEMOUTH, SANDBANKS. 

HARBOUR HEIGHTS HOTEL. Outstanding 
in food, wine, service and position, overlooking 
Poole Harbour. Sailing, Golf (Parkstone). Fully 
lic. Tel.: Canford Cliffs 77272. 

ESWICK, ENGLISH LAKES, 

LODORE SWISS HOTEL. 60 rooms, priv- 
ate bathrooms. Swiss cuisine. Children’s nur- 
sery, resident nurse.—MRS. M. M. ENGLAND 
(Swiss). Tel.: Borrowdale 227. 

INFIELD, SUSSEX. 

MOOR HALL HOTEL for a congenial 
country house atmosphere near the sea. Riding 
stables. Dinner dances, Golf. Hard tennis 
court. Cocktail bar. Tel.: Ninfield 330. 

IA OSWESTRY, WALES. 

LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL (34 miles Shrews- 
bury) set in beautiful, unspoilt Wales. Excel- 
lent trout fishing, shooting. Comfort, warmth, 
good food. Tel.: Llanwddyn 244. 

IDMOUTH. 

VICTORIA HOTEL. Open all year. Menus 
of ample choice, plenty of warmth and service. 
Lift, billiards, bridge. COME and be spoilt. 
Tel.: 951. 

ARLINGHAM, SURREY. 

DORINCOURT HOUSE HOTEL. Only 35 
mins. London. Renowned catering. Admirable 
base for business executives, house hunters, 
overseas visitors. Upper Warlingham 2916. 


LONDON HOTELS 


Roce ears Winston Lodge Private 
Hotel, 7, Basil St., S.W.3. Nightly 25/- to 
30/- incl. Breakfast.—KENsington 1339. 


_————_—_———S— 
SERVICE ROOMS AND SUITES 


y%s SLOANE SQUARE. Something different. 
Well-appointed SERVICE ROOMS. with 
telephones; h, and c.; personal supervision; 
from 28/- per night, including breakfast; 
weekly and over by arrangement.—32, SLOANE 
GARDENS, London, S.W.1. SLO. 0634/5. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
ENGLAND ? 
DMIRAL VERNON INN, Burwash (Tel. 230). 
East Sussex. Six bedrooms, country holi- 
days, honeymoons. Fully’ licensed. Good fare. 
Brochure. A.A. and R.A.C. Bed, breakfast, 
17/6.—MURIEL DAISY WOOD. 
N EXCELLENT TOURING CENTRE. Beau- 
tifully situated Country House overlooking 
the lovely Limpley Stoke Valley only two miles 
from the City of Bath, offers perfect modern 
comfort. Good food. Good wine. Hard Tennis 
Court. Garages.—Box 2164. 


1 Bye ihs HEAD HOUSE HOTEL, Brixham, S. 
Devon. A warm winter residence—lovely 
grounds beside beautiful Torbay. Excellent 
food, every comfort, central heating, club bar. 
Moderate terms. Tel. 3225. 
(“HARMOUTH HOUSE, Charmouth, Dorset. 
Tel. Charmouth 19. Book now for the 
autumn. From Thursdays if possible. 
OTSWOLDS. No tour complete without a 
visit to these traditional English Inns, 
THE HIGHWAYMAN, nr. Cirencester. Tel. 
Miserdon 221. THE SUFFOLK ARMS, Malmes- 
bury. Tel. Malmesbury 2271. Proprietor: 
LESLIE F. NORRIS. Member of the Aberdeen- 
Angus Cattle Society. These famous Inns 
serve the finest steaks in the world, in the 
traditional English style, together with all 
other Grills and a full 4 la carte menu. And 
complementary to this most excellent food, 
the celebrated cellars hold fine wines, mature 
spirits, and honest ale to delight the most dis- 
cerning and delicate of palates. Restaurant 
Licence until 11 p.m. Phone your table reserva- 
tions ahead if you can, but remember you will 
always be welcome whenever you call at The 
Highwayman or The Suffolk Arms. 
XCEPTIONAL opportunity for elderly gentle- 
folk, Nynehead Court, Wellington, Somerset. 
Every home comfort in lovely country house. 
Ideal surroundings, excellent cuisine, warmth 
assured. Special consideration for infirm. Own 
furniture if desired.. Terms from 9 gns, 


FOR A WONDERFUL DEVON HOLIDAY 
THE MOORLAND HOTEL, HAYTOR 
This extremely comfortable hotel is ideally 
situated on the eastern edge of Dartmoor, 
1,100 ft. above sea level with magnificent views 
to the coast. First-class food, largely home- 
grown. Beautiful local walks and drives in un- 
spoiled country. Riding holidays available for 
beginners and experienced riders at 14 guineas 
per week (November to Easter), which includes 
accommodation, tuition if required, and hire of 
pony or hack—stabled in hotel grounds. Central 
heating. Special Christmas terms. 
Telephone Haytor 207. 
A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL 


EW FOREST, BROCKENHURST. Balmer 

Lawn Hotel, A.A. *** R.A.C. Ideal for late 
holidays. Excellent sporting facilities. Fully 
lic. Cen. heating, Private baths. Lift. Special 
terms for Autumn and Winter. Tel. Brock, 
3116/7. 

ORFOLK, Santa Lucia Hotel, Thorpe St. 

Andrew, Norwich (on River Yare), Central, 
convenient, comfortable. Good food. Economical. 
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classified announcements 


EA AND COUNTRY, MEON MARSH GUEST 
HOUSE, Meon Shore, Titchfield 233;. Own 
grounds, 14 acres, 100 yards from sea. All rooms 
face sea and Isle of Wight. Cent. heating, h. 
and c. Complete suite. Dogs Paddock. Brochure. 
HE FOWEY HOTEL, FOWEY, the most 
beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantages of a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), 
bedding and lounges and quiet willing service. 
Lift. Write for brochure. (Telephone 253). 
Apts HYDRO HOTEL, EASTBOURNE, stands 
in spacious grounds overlooking the sea and 
occupies the finest position in Eastbourne. 
Licensed, A.A., R.A.C., ****, Centrally heated 
throughout. Many bedrooms with private bath- 
room and toilet. Tennis; ballroom; billiards; 
orchestra and television. Two electric lifts. Gas 
and electric fires. Garage. A really comfortable 
hotel at moderate terms.—Please apply for 
brochure C to Manageress. Tel, Eastbourne 643. 
WESTON MANOR HOTEL 
Weston-on-the-Green 
NR. OXFORD 
Admirable touring centre, Historically genuine, 
gastronomically interesting. Charmingly furn- 
ished. Swimming pool. Squash and tennis courts. 
Dancing. Fully licensed. Resident owner: 
MRS. M. L. SEARS. Tel. Blechington 260. 


Winter in the sheltered valley of the Surrey Hills 
THE 


BRAMLEY GRANGE HOTEL & RESTAURANT 
Bramley 3434 Nr. Guildford. 
A luxury hotel, with all warmth and comfort, 
renowned for its excellent food and impeccable 
service. Forty bedrooms. Beautiful gardens 
with free golf and tennis, Riding. 
Thirty miles from London and the Coast. 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


NOW IS THE TIME 

to take a hvliday at Farringford Hotel. Late 
summer and autumm are delightful on this 
lovely wooded estate, beneath the downs near 
Freshwater. Superb cuisine and _ service; 
facilities for tennis, golf, riding, etc. Fully 
licensed. A.A., R.A.C, Apply The Manager, 
FARRINGFORD HOTEL, Freshwater, I.0.W. 
Tel. 312. 

SCOTLAND 


1S THE HEART OF SCOTLAND. Country 
House offers friendly atmosphere, golf, boat- 
ing, bar, etc. Families welcome. 10 gns. Special 
rates children. — Write KINLOCH HOUSE, 
Blairgowrie, Perthshire. Tel. Essendy 237. 
IRELAND (NORTHERN AND EIRE) 
RAGMOHER, COROFIN, Co. CLARE. Free 
Fishing, River Fergus and many lakes; 
boats free; abundant trout, some salmon, good 
pike fishing. Free shooting, hunting, hacking. 
Golf, Lahinch and Ennis. Good food, good 
beds. Courteous service.—AUDREY DOUGLAS. 
FRANCE 
ENTON, Hotel de Venise. Central, select 
Beautiful garden, Menton’s best appointed 
Hotel,,170 rooms, 119 bathrooms.—A. SOMAZZI. 
PORTUGAL 
UTUMN, WINTER HOLIDAYS IN SUNNY 
ESTORIL. Attractive quietly situated inn. 
British Scandinavian managed. Private Bath- 


rooms, Bar. Reasonable terms. Enquiries: 
Estalagem das Pimenteiras Estoril, Portugal. 
ACCOMMODATION 


ESTON - SUPER - MARE. Self - contained 
Holiday Flatlets. Accom. for long or short 
periods. Webbington Country Club Loxton, 
nr. Axbridge, Somerset. Tel. EDIngworth 369. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING 


ROUSE SHOOTING. N.E. SCOTLAND 
“Driven’’ and ‘‘walking-up.’’ Exceptional 
accommodation.—For all-in terms, Box 2182. 
HOOTING STOCKINGS, 12/11. Plain Lovat 
Green, Beige, Fawn, Brown, state boots size; 
quality guaranteed—MONTAGUE JEFFERY, 
Outfitter, St. Giles St., Northampton. 


GUNS 


Ges WANTED, All makes and calibres of 
Sporting Shotguns required to purchase by 
cash.—COGSWELL & HARRISON, LTD., 168, 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel. Hyde Park 4746. 


TRAVEL 


CARIBBEAN TOURS 

Lovely — really sunny — unspoilt Caribbean 
islands where the sea is always warm. Fully 
inclusive ‘‘Packaged’’ Tours there and back. 

FROM £175 

Fabulous MONTEGO BAY—beautiful OCHO 
RIOS—Delightful ST. LUCIA GRENADA- 
TOBAGO. 

SPEND CHRISTMAS IN BARBADOS OR 
THE BAHAMAS. 

Details from CARIBBEAN TOURS, LTD., 
Dept. C.L., 12, Park Mansions Arcade, Knights- 
bridge, London, S.W.1. Tel. KNI. 1381. 

TORQUAY—FOR SUNSHINE 
Come now for a holiday in the Continental 
style (and enjoy off-season rates, too!) Colour 
Guide (P.O. 1/-) or free literature from 
43, Publicity Offices, Torquay. 
TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 


OLLS-ROYCE Silver Cloud, 1958 (May), 
7,000 miles only. Pearl black and silver. 
Power steering, indistinguishable from new. 
£5,350.—JACK SMITH, 23, Bruton Place, 
Berkeley Square, London, W.1. MAYfair 0661/2. 
LK SS 


PLANT AND MACHINERY 


For HIRE, OR SALE, all types of Bulldozers, 
Tractors, Scrapers, Cranes, Excavators, 
Rollers, etc., with or without driver, long or 
short periods.—A.R.C. MOTOR CO., LTD., 
Redhill Works, Arnold, Nottingham. Tel. Nos. 
262522-268659-269650. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


PLEASING AND USEFUL GIFT. Our 
special line of Serviettes printed with any 
name is increasingly popular for all festive 
occasions, 5 doz. 8/-. Sample 5d.—C. L., 
DEVEREUX-LONGMAN, LTD., Box 3, 1, 
Liverpool Terrace, Worthing. 
JX Ss GLASS for Christmas presents. We 
have a large and varied selection of most 
attractive pieces from which to choose. If you 
are unable to call send for our detailed list, price 
6d. post free.—CECIL DAVIS, LTD., 3, Gros- 
venor Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GRO. 3130. 
STENS. The Home Made Chocolate Shop. 
Grange Over Sands. Our specialities are 
really Hand Made, by ‘‘old fashioned’’ methods, 
and of the finest quality ingredients. Try our 
Chocolate Mint Crisps—they are delicious with 
coffee! Cartons 5/3 including p’ge & packing. 
Rees WORCESTER Figures, Hicklenton & 
Phillips,New Bridge St.,Ludgate Circ.,E.C.4. 


SEED GSE END Always an acceptable gift. 
Ours is guaranteed pure and wholesome, 
made~ with butter, packed in sealed tins, 
wrapped in tartan paper. 
Posted U.S.A. and Canada and Australia, 
12/6—16/6. 
Posted anywhere in Britain, 7/3, 9/6, 12/6. 
Enquiries invited for other parts of world. 
Available in round or oblong cakes, fingers or 
sugar pieces, State choice when ordering. 
VICTOR BOULLET, ELIE BAKERY, ELIE, 
SCOTLAND. 


500 “‘Kodachrome”’ slides, Scotland, London, 
Ireland. Quality guar. 2/- ea.—Catalogue 
Braenrar Films, 543; Victoria Rd., Glasgow, S.2. 


LIVESTOCK 


BIRDS 


ROWING PHEASANTS. 8 and 12 weeks’ old 

cocks and hersat reduced prices. All in per- 
fect condition. GROWING PARTRIDGES, un- 
sexed, readynow. Also BOB WHITE QUAIL from 
East Anglia’s leading Game Farm.—PHASIAN 
GAME FARM (Philip Wayre), Great Witch- 
ingham, Norwich. Tel. Gt. Witchingham 274. 
| 8 Pay WATERFOWL. Twenty-five 

species 1959 bred. Available now.—PHILIP 
WAYRE, Hawks Hill, Gt. Witchingham, Nor- 
wich. Tel. Gt. Witchinghanr 274. 
CATTLE 


WO EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BRED YEAR- 

LING AYRSHIRE BULLS FOR SALE, ready 
for service, bred from dams with plenty of 
milk, high butterfats and a long milking life, 
e.g., 138,000 lb. at 3.8%, 105,000 lb. at 4% and 
still milking in herd; inspection invited.— 
H. J. BARLOW & CO., LTD., Botley Hill 
Farm, Henley-in-Arden (Tel.: 341, evenings), 
Solihull, Warwicks. 


CHINCHILLAS 


(CHINCHILLA from the top breeder of the 
world. Free booklet. — HOLDING, 120, 
Hollins Lane, Accrington. 


HINCHILLA REPORT. Great Britain edi- 

tion. Learn before buying about how to buy, 
how to raise, how to market. Explained by 
world’s premier specialist. Price £1.—Dept. B22, 
Conduit Mews, Spring Street, Hyde Park, 
London, W.C.2. 
(CU ESGE EOE San Royal Fur. Pedigree stock. 

Cage and equipment at reasonable prices.— 
Full information from SMALL, Aimes Green, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. Tel. Nazeing 2282. 


DOGS 


VERY BEAUTIFUL LITTER all-white 

Pyrenean Mountain Dog puppies for sale. 
Ideal guard for those who prefer the larger 
breed which is both elegant and graceful. 
Illustrated brochure on request. — PRINCE, 
Pyrenean Kennels, Bramshaw, Lyndhurst, 
Hants. Tel. Cadnam 2239. 


EAGLES, Borzois, Greyhounds? Or luxury 

boarding?—Mrs. SAYER, Longacre, Roade, 
(Tel. 293), Northants. 

ALMATIANS. Beautifully spotted show 

pups by Champion The Black Prince, as 
house pets only. Ready October 5. From 
12 gns., on approval.—Write only MRS. 
MacROBERT, Rings End, Wisbech, Cambs. 

OGS CAN CAUSE ACCIDENTS, get lost, 

stolen, die prematurely from disease or 
poison. Is your dog covered against such 
hazards? At reasonable cost, CANINE INSUR- 
ANCE also covers veterinary fees and £10,000 
Third Party Indemnity. Write for free brochure, 
—CANINE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 90, 
Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. (Estb. over 
a quarter of a century.) 

ORSTMAN ELECTRIC DOG CLIPPERS. £8 

cash or 10/- and 8 monthly payments of 
21/-. Brochure free.—E. BROWN (Dept. CL), 
58, Chapel Street, Luton, Beds. 


) Be Retriever. puppies, black and 
yellow. Born 12-8-59. Good pedigree, triple 
international F.T. Champion Treveilyr Swift 
& Double Champion Braeroy/Staindrop strains. 
Batty, 2, Engel Pk., London, N.W.7. Finchley 7022. 


FISH 


4 Aue for stocking lakes and rivers. List 
from Berkshire Trout Farm, Hungerford. 


MINK 


INK BREEDING FOR PROFIT. Prospec- 

tive beginners offered free help by Mink 
Farm securing Britain’s top pelt prices. Cham- 
pion U.K. herd. Genuinely superior breeders 
provided. Free booklet.—G. HOWARD TRIPP, 
O.B.E., New Forest Mink Farm, Lymington 
(2657), Hants. : 


INK. Choicest champion bred mutation 

mink from supreme show champion herd; 
comprehensive course on model farm; all equip- 
ment stocked. Free brochure fronr W. T. 
UDALL, LTD., National Mink Farm, Wim- 
borne, Dorset. Tel. 1069, night 2603. 


| 


FOR THE GOURMET _ 


BANDON DULL MEALS. Some o 
offers appear under this heading 
week in ‘‘Country Life,’’ also every wel 
the front page of ‘‘The Times’’ (for 0 
years). Our Complete List of Finest Food 
which of course also make perfect gifts 
be sent on request. Choice Pre-war G 
Hawaiian Pineapple, large slices in extra 
syrup. Tins 30 oz, net, 6 for 33/-; case 
for 126/-, Choice Californian Peaches (h 
same prices. Free U.K. delivery. \ 
SHILLING COFFEE CO., LTD., 16, F 
Lane, London, E.C.3. \ 


BULLETIN 
OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE FF 


PARAMOUNT 


GRILL 


Having established a reputation 
for 
THE FINEST STEAKS 
IN THE WORLD 

we wish to state that we are in no 
connected with any other restaurant. 
only address is 14 and 15, Irving & 
(half-way between Charing Cross 


and Leicester Square). 
PARAMOUNT GRILL 


Fully licensed. 


Telephone WHI. 0744 for reserva 


Open 7 days a week until mid 


SHOPPING BY POST 


HINESE exquisite hand embroidereq 

slips. White 20 by 30 in. Four for o 
Post 1/6. Satisfaction or money 
H. CONWAY, LTD. (Dept. 17), 1, 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 


OFFEE, Just a renrinder of the ad 

the little firm which, for the past 2 
has sold its famous coffees and teas to dj 
nating customers all over the British 
TURNER & PRICE, LTD., Childrey, 
Berkshire. 


URABLE TWEEDS in pure new Vv 

men and women. Pleasant shades 
and leisure. 25/- per yard. 56in. wid 
free. Write for patterns —-DENHOLM T 
Hornshole, Hawick. 


Eee DEVONSHIRE pure HONE 

no-sugar fed bees), This season's € 
extraction. 4 Ib. 21/-; 7 lb. 33/6. q 
Devonshire (scolded), Clotted CREA 

6/-; (weekly for 4 weeks, 23/6) 1 lb. 11 

43/6). All carriage paid.—R. C. ASHE 
ton Ferrers, Brixham, S. Devon. 


IGHLAND OUTFITS. Day and 

wear, all accessories, kilts, kilt 
sporrans, skean-dhus, etc. TARTAN §& 
any design. Pattern prices sent. Spe 
port department.—J. MORRISON, De 
461, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. 


EW SUITS FOR OLD—Have your 

suit or jacket copied in a “‘Jo 
British Wool Tweed or Worsted by t 
mayne unique suit copying serv-ce. 

AND NOW—THE NEW WONDER O 
—OUR TWEEDS ARE TREATED 
“SIRO-SET’’ SOLUTION TO GIVE TR’ 
A DURABLE CREASE. 

A firm guarantee of satisfaction 0 
refunded. Suits from £12/15/0. Jacket} 
Write for patterns.—REDMAYNE, 23, 
Cumberland. 


OCKALL’S Country Wear. Genuii 

cloth. Ideal for farming and sail 
dren’s and adults’. 3d. stamp for il 
literature.—Stanley Marsland, Bosham 


OYAL DOULTON Figures, Hickl 
Phillips, New Bridge St., Ludgate Ci 
Nie oe TWEED and knitwear 
quality only. Brochure free —SCOT 
Dept. 9, Huddersfield St., Galashields, 


ROUSERS, JODPHURS, BR 

Ladies’, Gent’s, Children’s made tc 
from 39/11, Send now for Free Patte: 
Twill, Terylene, Worsted, Bedfords, C 
Whips, Tweeds. Measure Form and St) 
All suits, Hacking Jackets, etc. Sa 
guaranteed.-HEBDEN CORD CO., L’ 
C.L,)+ Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 


TPs ARE PRE-SELECTED by 
* These lovely fabrics are fashioned 
in new patterns, colours, and weights 
and women. We would like to send 0 

to be returned. — FRAZERS OF 
Scottish Tweed House. | 


DRESS AGENCIES | 


Mass & SHACKLETON PAY fair | 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and child@ 
carded or misfit garnrents and furs, ajj 
hold linen, curtains, silver and plate: 

jewellery of every description. Offer | 
by return for consignment.—FERN@ 
Norbiton, Kingston-on-Thames, Surg 
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1 don’t need sea-legs aboard this ship 


snows where she’s going, and she goes so smoothly. Thank the 
lisers for this as you throw a quoit, or rest easy in the lounge. 
‘rve, from your deck chair, how the water stays within the 
Consider them while you dance on the unmoving floor, and 
'them for the quiet of your cabin and your undisturbed 


. Go by Orient Line—it’s very, very comfortable and great fun. 


ORIENT LI 


26-27 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. TRA: 7141 
14 FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3. ROY: 5678 
OR SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


Oronsay 


Orcades 


Sails from London November 27, calls Colombo 
December 13. Arrives Sydney December 26 
thence via Auckland, Suva and Honolulu, 
arriving at San Francisco January 15. 

sails from London February 6, calls Colombo 
February 22 and arrives Sydney March 5. Special 
reduced fares by this sailing. 
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is a 
Jaeger girl ? 


There are four short 
girls to every tall 
one. So Jaeger make 
a point of having the 
clothes to fit them. 
Jaeger sizes start as 
small as 84, rise up 
to size 18, sometimes 
even 20. Which is, in 
fact, the widest range 
of stock sizes in the 
country. So you can be 
a Jaeger girl whether 
you take a large size 
—or a very small one. 
Making the point here: 
Slender tweed suit; in 
five colours, 164 gns 
Bulky-top tweed suit 
with detachable scarf, 
three colours, 194 gns. 
Both in sizes 8% to 18 


YAEGER 


Jaeger House, Regent Street, London, W1 
And at Jaeger Houses throughout the conntry 


